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CHAPTER I 

THE WHOLESALE TRADE 
INTRODUCTORY 

By G. W. SUMPTER 

[First Pr^'iident of the Federation of Clothing Designers and Production Managns) 

T he manufacture of clothing by wholesale methods has 
progressed bj' leaps and bounds. There was a time, it must 
be admitted, when the goods produced by mass organisations 
left very much to be desired. During the period between the two 
wars, however, this branch of industiy was adding to its 
.standards all the best and finest features. Refinements that were 
once considered the prerogative of the highest class West End 
houses were tried out and adopted in organised sequence. Sus- 
ceptible as the clothing trade is to seasonal fluctuations, the 
factories so arrange their programme as to ensure that everj’ 
season’s requirements are fully provided for in advance. The 
winter season finds spring and summer goods coming into the 
stock-rooms; and it can be truthfully stated that there is a 
properly planned order of procedure to "keep the wheels 
turning" and all operatives fully employed throughout the 
.year. 

The productions that result from these methods find favour 
among discerning buyers who. a few years ago, would have 
scorned the idea of wearing a factoiy'-made model. Why is 
sucb a change of opinion p».-.«ible? Why have such greatl}' 
improved^ garhlepts come out of the clothing factories? Only 
because bf the stu^l}', by those in control, of cause and effect, 
and the building up of teams of workers who eventually become 
experts. The one-time idea of stiffness and strength has had 
to give \\ay to the cultivation of a soft, flexible finish. Hand- 
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work features have been introduced in the more essential sections 
— ^but only in a justifiable manner. Style and grace of outline 
have been carefully considered, and the general finish of gar- 
ments has received thorough attention. 

The use of machinery has progressed very far towards a 
state of perfection, and machines have been designed to perform 
their operations in a way which produces results very close to 
those of hand-craft work. It may be said truthfully, in the 
popular phrase, tliat machinery in the wholesale clothing in- 
dustry is doing a grand job. Prejudice will not allow some 
people to admit that anything other than hand work can. fee- 
good. It is such un outlook which causes some men to stand 
still whilst others, more open-minded, make progress. The 
whole idea of factory organisation is that a process must be 
performed in an efficient and satisfactory manner. That this 
involves the greater use of the machine and the smaller use of 
the hand is not necessarily detrimental. 

Speed, Efficienxy, and Qu/VLUy 

Enterprise, confidence, and a commercial mind can make 
tailoring by mechanised methods a sound proiwsition which will 
satisfy the demands for good, stylish, quality’ clothing at a 
reasonable cost to the purchaser. Lu.xuty garments, such as 
those of evening-dress wear, feature in the modern factory; and 
they are in ever^’ way lirst-cla.ss productions. Old-time methods 
were slow and often very .wasteful of ability. Because efficient 
organisation has brought speed into the scheme of things, it 
does not necessarity’ follow that sloppiness has come into it. 
There is value in well-ordered speed. The alert "get on with 
the job, do your bit and pass it on ” is a perfectly sound dictum. 
It acts as something of a mental tonic. 

It is one of my frequent pleasures to show practical men 
around our large facto^:y^ On every occasion I invite them to 
indicate any process or operation which we omit. To this in- 
vitation the usual repty^ is that we put in extra work — and good- 
work — ^by machine instead of by hand. Therefore, I 'feel ^juite 
convinced that high-grade clotlies can be made by oui methods, 
and that they can be produced with a minimum of time-lag. 
This is, surely, to the good^^. It would be a truly gorry tale if 
progressive industries didi^t have this speedv 5tttput of gf'ods.^ 
What a poor standard of life we should have, without tiie ameni-* 
ties made available for our service — at prices within our reach. 
In my own sphere, the factories make good dressing possible to 
the man of relatively small financial resources. 
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The Cutting and Styling or Garments 

Wholesale designing is built upon the basis of average figure 
proportion. We do not think of the individual but of the 
majority. In this direction we consider that there is a very 
high percentage of figures which conform to our average dimen- 
sions. Considerable thought has been put into the compiling of 
the measurement scales we use. They are varied in such a 
manner as will give the proportions for a large number of 
average figure types. Heights and girths are classified in this 
wav : " Regulars," " Longs," " Shorts," and " Stouts ” — ^with 
every inch of chest size to a fitting. There arc also many addi- 
tional scales, such as " Long Stouts," " Short Stouts," and " Extra 
Stouts." One popular and useful fitting is the "Portly,” in- 
tended for a figure which has a tendency to " thickening ” but 
which has not yet reached the stage of being a " Stout.” 

In addition to the fittings tor cliffering heights and sizes, we 
usuallv have three main types of models — " City,” " Standard,” 
and ” G.ountr\'.” The "City" has a relatively narrow sleeve 
width, a moderate degree of " drape," and just those touches of 
style which the city man will appreciate. The " Standard " is 
moderate generally, without an\' stress on style ; whilst the 
" Countiy " has ease and general freedom, suitable for action. 

The foregoing descri})ti()ns refer chiefly to the jackets of suits, 
models of which are intended for the standard styles of gar- 
ments. They are designed to give a system of reproduction in 
the i^roportions favoured at the present time. The very fas- 
tidious person considers that his figure has several particular 
features. Such a person will not easily’ be convinced that he 
has a good stock figure for a particular size. But, in spite of 
this, the sales of prepared or stock models are growing consider- 
ably. This can bo e.xplained. Firstly, the customer can see 
what he is bujdng; he is looking at a completed suit, not at a 
length of cloth. He has no doubts in his mind as to w^hether a 
certain material will make up to his liking. Secondly, he sees 
the outset the fit, st\ie. line, and character of the garments he 
is trying on. He has the chanci to <'\press his like or dislike; 
and h'. ha > the opportunit\’ to inspect other models and to make 
ano I .‘r cii''”''e, if he so desii s. 

The Work of hie Designer 

It must»be stressed that knowlc'lge of a s\'stcni of cutting 
docs not n'ako a first-class desi.mier. A personal flair for line 
and harmony of proportion is es^t ntial. Such a flair can, to a 
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certain extent, be cultivated ; but if it is already possessed by a 
man training to be a designer, that man is fortunate. It will, 
therefore, be understood that in a work of this kind it is not 
possible to convey instructions to the reader on every point in 
garment designing and construction. With care and thought, 
however, he should be able to get a vcr3’ good idea of the 
methods employed in the wholesale trade. And he should 
acquire the abilitj* to approximate many of the stated amounts 
that are less definite in character. He should train himself to 
use imagination and creativeness. 

There must be a basis on which to build all models. ( Ijice , 
this is decided, we rlesign and produce garments which are later 
tried-out upon a large number of figures in the particular size 
group. This is followed by revision and variation in order to 
achieve the best effects in style and to change, if necessary', some 
of the fitting qualities. Considerable effort is put into this 
building up of a model, before and after completion of the 
making-up process. The model musi “ go together ” with the 
utmost ease ; the cut must suit the making. Though, as I have 
said before, these details of work refer largely to coats, the same 
care and attention is given to the production of other garments, 
such as waistcoats and trousers. 

Different manufacturers of clothing have ditfeient metliods 
of production. Making-up in one factory may not be quite th(' 
same as that in anotlier. An experienced designer may change 
his firm. In his new post he mav find it necessars' to vary his 
cut in order that it shall- suit the established manufacturing 
process there. Therefore he must be adaptable. If he is not. 
it is possible that though he was a success with his first firm, 
he may be a failure with the second. 

There is one very important thing to remember when pro- 
ducing a model. Every effort must be made to achieve perfec- 
tion at the " first go,” for it is not the practice in the wholesale 
trade to fit, rip, and adjust, as it is w'ith the individual private 
tailor. There is an entirely dilfeK^nt approach to the subject. 
Models must not be left to a fitting process . they should V-e* 
designed upon .sound lines i elated to the basic dialt. 

M\Kr(,-UP 

The production dcoaiiment of a modi. in cUy 'ping facte#V~is 
a veiy highly organised assembly of w r' I/tnight cut-0 t' 
parts. It is divided infi) a w»ll-deh’'e(l '' los of ]urocc.sses in 
which the operatives b come s|m cia' im “yraftsman ” 

has given place to that ot .“<»> Tat’ opni lives ran 
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lay claim to being experts in particular parts of the making-up 
process. This splitting-up of the work is carried out in different 
ways by different firms. The division and sub-division of the 
•series of operations aic capable of great variety I some fHCtorie«i 
adopt d greater degree of splitting-up than others do. As a 
matter of fact, it can be said of some firms that they split up 
their manufacture to such an extent as to make the time spent 
1)\ operatives in picking up and laying down almost equal that 
gi\en to the actual operation. Such an arrangement mav have 
economic disadvantages. 

The machine operations are performed by operatives who 
are called “ top workers.” It is their job to put in the pockets, 
rhon there are second and third machinists, employed as can- 
lining-makers, sleeve makers, collar-makers, and 
jiadders. Some are engaged on sewing aiound, lashing, bast- 
ing-out ; others are known as sleevers, sc>'e-closers, and button- 
holers. The hand workers consist of various basters and 
folling-h'‘iids. 

Interlinings aie made in advance as a separate unit. There 
are many and varied forms of under-pressing, which are adopted 
at different intermediate stages in the course of manufacture, 
'fht ie is a machine for each process, designed usually for that 
[laiticiilar operation only. The pressing plant is built for ii^ 
spec ial job of performing its task in the best and most efficient 
inannci. The general machinery ol a factory, though noisy and 
not particularly imposing on account of its bulkiness, is very' fine 
in Its liming. Much engineering ingenuib' has gone into the 
construction of such machines as can perform jobs which have 
.ibout them the stamp of U'pical hand-craft work. 

Organisations differ according (o the class of trade for which 
the.\’ cater and in the type of goods they make. In some, a 
grc'ater degree of hand work is required. There is the ” open ” 
coat layout ; the fully ” bagged ” garment, too, and the partially 
"bagged” production. All these give ample scope in manu- 
fga^ire to the person who has organising genius. Gaimcnts of 
^a^cular type and grade are usually the productions of par- 
t^ular rooms or departments. The same applies to foremen, 
\\T\o have usually studied one asp» n of making and one class ot 
mtd<e. • All garments result *^rom the combined activities ol 
sewing marhm'^s,- hand \ .irker. , and piessing-machine.s. In the 
procc'ss u. jrt kinds ol manufacture are sectionalised ; staffs 
are^ngagetlf o\paitirular ope-ations. The coat staff concerns 
itsflf only ■wth'coats *’ • f .dstcoat suff^with waistcoats, and 
soMi Each is d: vnu.ing, methbd. nd layout 
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The ultimate satisfactoriness of clothes made in this way is 
dependent on the designing and cutting. These must be as 
nearly foolproof as possible. All parts of garments must be 
just right — ^and this applies to the linings and fittings as well as 
to the actual sections of the garments. Sleeves must have the 
correct amount of fullness ; the collar must go on dead right ; 
linings must fit their gannents exticlly. All these things are 
dealt with in the cutting-rooms. Everything is cut in a way 
which will enable the operatives in the making-up sections of 
the factory^ to get on with their work at once. There is no room 
for doubts and queries. Cutters in small retail shops may take 
a hint from the above. They arc inclined to leave too much to 
the tailor’s judgment — which is not always of the best in these 
matters. 

In the making-up department of a wholesale factory the onb' 
cutting done is that involved in paring, shaping, and a certain 
amount of general trimming. None of these operations is 
carried out with a view to correcting any fault in the parts of 
garments. Operatives assume that every part of the garment 
is cut correctly when it comes from the cutting-room. Scissors 
are used only in the many small “ touches ” nccpssar\’ in the 
course of all garment-making. 

The stop-watch enters into the pricing of operations. Cal- 
culations are made of the actual time taken by workers to per- 
form certain parts of the manufacture, a slight ntaigin being 
allowed for eventualities. These calculations are based on 
observations of a sound average worker, and are applied accord- 
ingly. Intelligent opciatives are satisfied that wage-rates should 
be fixed by testing, rathei than by judgment or guess-work — 
usually productive of argument and discontent. A time having 
been established for the perfonnance of any operation, the 
organisation has to see to it that thcTe is no running about on 
the part of workers, no " to-and-fro,” with its consequent time- 
losses. Work must come to hand in continuous flow. The 
whole success of the large clothing factory revolves round 
cient planning, and the keen manufacturer will recognise' 
fact. Results are what count lo him. ^ 

Weli-ai r F.\(:ilities 

The health and happmev of coemlhes ‘-i cq^fi^y con- 
sidered in the planning of inc)dern lav )*'y‘s. li!\ '^ne has its 
medical clinic, where doctor-’ an . kilic nurse , aide in atrend- 
ance tiiroughout the day. A. 'id ‘ av ’ dealt with at oace, 
and observation of general heab. • n ■'i.''de. Ther^.yJj^re 
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facilities for the enjo3Tuent of music and such social amenities 
as sports, concerts, dances, etc. Many factories have libraries. 

Ever5dhing that can be done to assist in bringing a spirit of 
goodwill between individuals and between the staffs of different 
departments is done. Where work is carried on in an atmo- 
sphere of friendliness, the work itself is better and the workers are 
happier. 


CHAPTER II 


THE WHOLESALE TRADE 
DRAFTING OF GARMENTS 

By G. W. SUMPTER 

[First President of the Federation of Clothing Designers and Production Managers) 


SKELETON OF THE SYSTEM FOR COATS 

Diagram i 

T here are certain points which must be fixed before any 
attempt is made to build up the design of a garment, and 
there are certain lines which connect these points and produce 
something of a scaffolding on which to work. 

Here is the system of drafting, free from any actual gaiment 
lines. This is the basic structure to which is applied the .st\’le 
and character of the gaiment it is the intention tb produce. 
Style and outline are, as it were, personal to the designer ; in 
them he may express his own artistic ideas. But there must 
always be someAing of a method in " line-out ” before he 
gets down to the business of drawing in the gaiment 
features. 

In this basic dia^am the points numbered and letteied are 
similar to those which appear on the completed drafts. The 
definite quantities are stated in a clear systematic manner ; such 
points as are dependent on the styling of the moment are not 
stated in this initial layout. It is, however, a kind of ke^' plan 
from which may be drafted all jackets, coats, and overcoatsTif 
what we might call standard design. Waistcoat. s, loo, are 
designed from a very similar basis, with such variations as aiA* 
necessary for this particular garment. 

The styles depicted in the drafts of garni 'tjijs-which follow 
are those which are popular to-day and are liki^nij remain so 
for some time to come. Their main features wiW^main ven' 
much the same. Possible variations may be : 'differences ii 
i^aist location, varj'ing runs of fionls, wider or narrower typ^^ 
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of lapels, and differing shapes of collars. These are, after all, 
matters of detail which do not affect the general design of 
garments. 

Throughout this chapter I shall not be greatly concerned with 
"system” — onl}^ to the extent necessary to set out the basic 
stnicturc of the garments described. It is my intention to avoid 
an3’thing restrictive to the reader's own artistic outlook. 


DRAFTING OF GARMENTS 
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THE LOUNGE COAT 
Diagram 2 

T he essential points which appeared in the basic diagiam 
are here set out again with the outlines of the garment super- 
imposed. Those sections of the draft lor which I have not 
quoted quantities are dependent upion the style of the moment 
or t.ie desire of the designer. 

This model has in it the geneial build and most of the salient 
Ay\e features of the present daj'. The back is fairly wide ; there 
i? a moderate " drape ” effect ; the waist is not over-suppressed ; 
the seat section is relatively close. 

Scale is J Chest Measure 


Instructions for Drafting 


A to 'i 

B to r - i K iio 

1) IS waist Ungtli, 1- t!i< Inn or m U 
lint, and T th«* lull hiigth 
C to G- 2 " 

(f to II \ ^cah' 

II to K = i scaU- 
K to M - ^ sc lie 
Drop K squari forw.ud 
K to N-* i scale plus 2V ' 

O IS i K to N plus 1" towanK X 
IMS J K to O 
O to R- j" 

R to S - i scale 

Add J" extra width to back .it H 
Go in at D diaw thiough, then 
shape teiitre Y' ^*5 ^ 


Ihe back neck from A ib J scale plus 
i", mark up J" and shapt to J" be 
low A 

From T come forward 1'' to o‘ 
o* to W - J waist plus 
Waist. Shape bark to style de^red, 
after which mea-^ure 1 to 2, appl> 
to point 3 (3" from centre line) 
and measuro t<' side seam, 4, i 
waist 

Hip or seat Measure back at hip, apply 
to 3 (2J" from centre line), measim^ 
out to 4, J of the hip size 
Ihe oidhne of gorge, width of lapel, 
shape of tnmts, ar to personal 
st\ ling 
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THE D.B. REEFER 

Diagram 3 

T his is a very popular style of garment at the present time, 
and is one which lends itself to a number of fashion features. 
Widths of lapels and fronts maj' be varied ; depth of gorge may 
be increased or decreased ; and the spacing of buttons may be 
made according to different tastes. These are matters which 
allow the designer freedom for his artistic bent. 

Instructions for Drafting 

This draft is made from the basic system, the points being 
located in the same leay as that described for Diagrams i and 2. 

The additional structural features of the D.B. style are as 
follows: 

At W, d’Tvf) y* below the waist and square down for the new centre line 
Cut down at the gorge and fohl out from the lapel edge J", in order to shorten the 
contour (»f the lapel t‘rlge itself and to form the gorge dart. 

The front overlap is back zj", for button placement. 

M stated above, lapel style, gorge depth, etc., are variable. In the present dralt 
they are in lint* witli the character prevailing at the moment. No definite ruling 
ran hv applied to this. 'Ihi' .subtle style changes, small though they may be, arc 
<-ssenlMl to the niiiintaining f»f up-to-date outlines. 
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THE HACKING JACKET 

Diagram 4 

T he above title is applied nowadays to a number of jackets 
designed for general leisure wear and not exclusively for 
field sports. It is not suiprising that this style of jacket enjoys 
popularity ; it has pleasing lines and it " looks the part ” for 
many occasions. 


Instructions for Drafting 

The basic method of construction is exactly the same as for 
the lounge draft. The main changes are: 

Additional length, with more ‘‘spring’* on the hips to give a skirty styling. The 
side pockets are usually on the slant and in most cases carry flaps. An outside 
ticket pocket, in the same design, is a popular adjunct. Side vents are usual; but 
often a single vent in the centre back is adopted. Side vents are made anything 
from 5'" 7^ in length; back vent should be about 12^ long. 

When such a model is desired for actual riding purposes, the armhole should be 
raised and the back scye section of it should be closed in. The sleeve should 
receive corresponding changes to allow for forward action. 

There is a slight difference in the location of waist suppression at 2-4. This is raised 
J'' to i'" above the natural waist line, an arrangement that will give better “ flare 
to the skirt section. 

Balance marks are indicated at the upper port of side-seams. It is a good plan to 
make these in cases where the contour of the seams is shapely. 



DIAGRAM 4 
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SLEEVE AND COLLAR CUTTING 


Diagram 5 

F or the sleeve, the height of hindarm pitch may be fixed at 
^ scale up from the scye base. Crown height is found by 
linking B-B on the coat draft and dropping i" from this line 
to locate point D. This procedure is clearly indicated on the 
upper diagram, which is a reproduction of the scye and shoulder 
sections of the coat. 


Instructions for Drafting 


A to C ajid A to D on the .sU'e\c draft 
arc the above amounts resptetively 
A to B on the sleeve is the same as on 
the coat — front. 

B <0 C on the sleeve is tht sctnie as on 
the coat — back. 

Divide the cn>wn iiilo three ecjual parts 
as on line fr(»m D 

/I is the sleeve lengtli; link If with C 
B is midway between H and C; stiike 
out to F, li" or 2" 

Mis’isuro for the unde^ -sleevt- around 
the base of the armhole in the cIosM 
position. Apply this amount i»f a 
(Ufect line to the sleeve draft. 

See that the front run of sleeve follows 
the sc ye and that it allows for J" of 


I he actual crown should have i" of 
fullness — applied to the line of stam- 
ing. not on the edge. 

1 he forearm length is fixed by pi voting 
from C to n and swinging forward to 
locate G: H to G is the cuff width 
plus seams. 

A false forearm may be given (as m the 
draft), its width being J" to i". This 
amount is put on the top- sleeve nnd 
taken off the under-sleeve. 

Construction of tlie collar is based upon 
standard lines, and is shown in the 
diagram Careful measuring of the 
gorge and gauging of the length of 
iaiiel roll must be taken into account 
DifTerent .shapes are, of cour^f, re- 
quired for <lifi[erent style* elTects 


M.T. Ill — 3 
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SB. AND D.B. WAISTCOATS 
Diagrams 6 and 7 

T hese drafts are standard examples of the two styles they 
depict. The constructional points maj’ be taken as a basis 
for anj' style variations that may be desired. 

Scale is I Chest Measure 

InstructiOxVS for Drafting 

K lo M = ^ scale 
K to N-j chest plus 
C) and P are marked at equal thirds of 
the distance K-N. 

O to R = 3 ". 


A to B = 3 ". 

B to Cs=i scale 
C to 

G to JI-} scale. 
11 lo K -1 scale. 



DIAGRAM 6. 
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DIAGRAM 7 


R to scale 

The back neck is J scale plus 
The back width at chest and waibt 
variable in each case. It is usually 
i scale plus 2" at the chest; T from 
back-seam is \ waist plus li" 

W from T is J waist measure plus 2J", 
there is suppression of w^aist at 
the side-seam. 

1 he back is dropped slightly at the toi> 
of siid^'Seam to produce a longer back 
balance. 

On the S.B. draft there is an allowance 
of one seam (f") beyond the centre 


Ime for tlie fioal edgt Ou the D B 
there is a 3J" and a 2i" exfeiiMon at 
tup button pt>sition and Ijcjttoni tMlg« . 
r(*sp<*ctively Iho button line is i" 
loss in each case 

Widths and lengths art* both variable to 
individual taste 

Note. In each draft two width.s ol 
shoulder are indicated. The standard 
width is the greater of the two; the 
narrower width is preferred by some 
designers — especially when supplying 
American and Continental customers. 









* 
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BASIC OVERCOAT DRAFT (SB. SAC MODEL) 

Diagram .S 

T he main feature in the drafting of overcoats is that of size. 

These garments have to be worn over other garments ; the 
covering factor has to be kept in mind. This draft may be 
regarded as the basis for all overcoats. I have used the sac style 
for the purj)ose of indicating the constructional points. It is still 
a popular style of garment — a good general-purpose overcoat. 

For consti uction the chest dimension (based on measures 
taken over a waistcoat) is increased 2" to 4" — according to the 
type of garment reciuirecl and the thickne.s.s of the material being 
used. Thus a 38" chest would be drafted at 40" to 42". 

Scale in ^ Increased Chest Measure 


Instructions for Drafting 


A tv Br_- 3i". 

B to C -- 1 sciilu 

C to 

G to H = i scalv. 

H to K = i scale. 

K t(» M--J scali*. 

Back neck is constructed on the samt' 
basis ns for lounge draft 

K to N -- i Hcah? plus 3". 

X is i of the above, plus i" t«)\vHid> N 

P is of K-X. 

O is midway P-N or in front of X 
Square iij> from O to S for the mck- 
point. 

Drop from N to 

Square the centre line from K-l' line. 

O to R to S i «cale 

K to M: i sciile f<3r the back stMticui 
plus i" for forepart only. 


Raise the back J" at the shoulder t*nd. 

For the placing of the side-seam go ft5r- 
ward 2" from H and mark up 1" to 3. 

Square a guide line down from thi'i 
point. 

1'he side-seam of the back is drawn 
from 3 through U, which is 1" from 
the guide line. The side-seam of the 
forepart is drawn from i" above 3 
on the scye curve through W, w’hich 
is from the guide line. It also 
overlaps the back at the seve — about 

j". 

[r will be seen that a longer back- 
balauce is provided, an essential fu.i- 
ture in this type of overcoat 

riie extent of the front overlap is a 
matter of taste. In the present draft 
ij" is allowed over the centre line 
J'-Y-Z to the front edge. 



DIAGRAM 8. 
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THE CITY CHESTER 

Diagram 9 

I T is probable that no other overcoat has had such a long run 
of popularity as this D.B. semi-titting style — and its appeal is 
likely to last some time. Smartness and comfort are happily 
combined in its design, and it ma^ be made up in a variety of 
cloths. The model depicted here is one with three buttons, all 
buttoning. This has, in recent years, gained almost as much 
favour as the button-two and t\vo-show-tfiree styles. 

The scale for the construction of this coat is based on the 
same calculations as those indicated in the preceding draft. 

Scale is ^ Increased Chest Measure 


Instructions for Drai'ting 


A to 

B to Ci. I iirale. 

D is the waist length. Continue to full 
length, as usual. 

C to 

G to H=si scale. 

H to K« J scale. 

K to scale; add to the forepart 
line (for padding) and '‘spring" out 
at the back shoulder. 

Back neck as for the sac draft. 

K to N = i scale plus 3". 

O is midway plus i" towards N, 

P is * of K-X. 

O is mid way P-N or in front of X. 
Square up from O to S for the neck- 
point. 


O to Rs- 3J"; R to Sr=i scale. 

Square down from K to V and mark 
forward t'* to W. 

W to the centre line in the waist is J 
waist plus 3". 

Drop on this line to give centre line 
below waist, by squaring down. 

Complete the draft, as indicated, mark- 
ing darts, etc. The depth of gorge, 
amount of shaping at waist, d^ree of 
skirt "spring," and width of front 
overlap are all variable to the style 
and character desired. For a semi- 
skirty effect, raise waist suppression 
jx>ints at side-seam as indicated. 

The amounts marked on the diagram 
for front overlap are average. 





DIAGRAM g. 
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THE "ULSTER” OVERCOAT 
Diagram lo 

IS a bold, coinfoi table style of over-gai incnt, and is 
1 vei> well snit<*d to travel wear. There are many types of 
" Ulster?’ some with half-belts, some with belts all lound, others 
with double half-belts. Quite a number, howevei, are designed 
on the lines illusti ated in the draft show n here — that is, a loose- 
hanging style, with faiily wide fionts rallying six buttons. The 
[lockets shown aie patches, w'ith flaps 

Stale IS i Increased Chest Measure 
{In an overcoat of this kind the maximum increase — 4 " — i? 
advisable, especiallv if the cloth is thick.) 


iNSfRUl HONS FOB Dk^FIING 


A to B- ji" 

B to C 4 1 . vl* 
t to G - 
(1 to H 1 
11 to K i scale 

K to M “ i ‘^tale plus Y' the back i- 
raised Y* shouhh r t iid 
hortpart shoulder hue is lun 1<» M lu 
this drift 

r< to N. 1 scale plus Y' 

X IS i of the abo\t [ilus i" towards N 
1^ IS i of K-X 

O IS niidviay P-N or in liont ol X 
Square up from O to S tot th<‘ net k 
point 

O to R to b i ^ lU* 

Drop I" from N to I, sqiunc tht ccuitu 
line fioni K- T line 


Fho dt pth of gorgH may be made 
according to thf* s>tyl(* desired 
I he amount of '‘spring" at th( side 
seams, Cidciil tted at V and VV, is 
van able for a relatively stiaight hang 
or a full swing style 
I he amount of front overlap is in pro- 
portion to the general character and 
sire of the garment It is usually 
ai ranged with a button stand of yY* 
to H" 

Ihe width of the back neck, as in pro 
vnous drifts, is ^ scale plus i" For 
loose overcoats— tin d tsj.)ecitdly for 
those of the " Flster ' rliss — it is 
sometimes advisable to give a litth 
extra contour to the neck sire 
Width lapel and collar may l>e de- 
tided aiiording to tisti 



DIAGRAM lo. 
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THE RAGLAN OVERCOAT 
Diagrams 11 and 12 

T he cutting of Raglan overcoats is not such a big problem 
if the transfer method is adopted. This consists of drafting 
a loose-fitting garment, placing the shoulder-seam verj' high so 
that it falls on Ae peak of the shoulder. After this, the Raglan 
design is superimposed and the portions — or horns as they are 
sometimes called — which become part of the sleeve, are 
transferred. 

The garment should be of very generous dimensions, for it 
is part of the character of a Raglan to have a loose, easy hang. 
There is .scope for good designing in the placement and run of 
the seams — particularly in the sleeve section. The run of these 
seams can alter the appearance of the figure on which the coat is 
being "'om. One run may suggest a square shoulder, another 
may indicate a sloping shoulder and a relativelj' long neck. 
Careful judgment must always be used in this matter. It is cus- 
tomary to cut Raglans rather deeper in the scj'e ; when using 
the basic draft this section should be marked down one size. 
The amount of bias in the sleeve and shoulder-seams calls for a 
definite process of staying — otherwise serious defects may result. 
It is usual to case on a little sleeve to both front and back, in 
the region of the shoulder end, in order to create wearing 
comfort. 

The Raglan is an over-garment of particular charm, and is 
eminently suitable for wear by a person of good average, natural 
shoulders. Although it may be worn with fairly good effect by 
a person with sloping shoulders or by one of very square build, 
it is not quite so suitable an overcoat for these figures. 


Instructions for DRAtfiNO 


The main construction is that of the 
Basic Overcoat Draft, and the scale is 
half the increased chest It will be 
noted that I draft the transfer sec 
tions of both scye and sleeve by 
straight lines. This facilitates the 
putting together of the pieces during 
making-up. 

Point M, which I have ringed, is the 
pivotal point of the construction 
The distance from K to M is made \ 


scale plus i". Mark the run of the 
back shoulder-seam i" above point 
M and the run of the forepart 
shoulder-seam i" below it. This 
locates the position of the high 
shoulder-seam. Connect P-X of the 
forepart scye and Y-Z of the back 
scye by straight line-out, and mark 
in the shaded portions as indicated. 
These represent the parts to be trans- 
ferred. 
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liiL Sleeve — Diagram 12 

The basic procedure is applied, after 
which the crown line is divided by a 
half and i" is taken out. Line up by 
straight lines and apply the shaded 
|)ortions (which have already been 


cut away from the coat) to the sleeve 
draft. Next add J" at front and 
back, and complete* as indicated m 
the diagram 

Note; The shoulder seams must be 
exactly equal m length 


The line Z-Z on the sleeve transfer is set at the level of Z on 
the coat; this is the standard back-pitch location. For the 
Raglan, a lowered pitch is a desirable feature. It has been 
effected by dropping i" below Z. The sleeve extension neces- 
sary to fit at the lowered pitch is clearly shown on the diagram. 

The overarm-seam of the two top-half sections is overlapped 
on the draft to indicate the seam allowance. Balance marks are 
inserted midway. 

A false forearm is illustrated, with the corresponding 
reduction on the under-half, as shown at H. 
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THE EVENING DRESS COAT 
Diagram 13 

T his garment belongs to what is sometimes referred to as the 
“luxury” class of clothes. Undoubtedly, it lends itself to 
artistic interpretation and gives the designer ample opportunity 
to exercise his art and skill. It has a very long histoty, and has 
passed through many style changes in the course of its life. Its 
present-day design is, perhaps, the best it has ever had. The 
model depicted here is based on the lines accepted by the leading 
cutters and designers. 

The draft will provide a basis that can readily be made 
applicable to Morning Coats and Frock Coats — and to all other 
garments of the body-coat type. 

Scale is ^ Chest Measure 


Instructions tor DR.\FTiNr, 


A to 

B to C=i scale 

C to G 

G to Hs-'l scale. 

H to scale. 

K to M = J scale. 

Drop i" at K and stjuaro forwarri for 
the new chest line. 

Go forward i" at H for extra back 
width. 

X to chest plus 2J". 

O is midway plus towards N. 

P is i of X-O. 

Before drawing the .scye, raise the ba.‘'C 
above the new chest line. (I he 
scye of a dress coat must be shallow 
to allow freedom for the necessary 
arm movement.) 

Square up from O to S for the neck- 
point. 

O to R=3"; R to S-=i scale. 

Square down from K to T and go for- 
ward 1" to V. 

To fix the waist size, measure from the 
back'Seam (i'' in from construction 
line at D) to point V. Compare tins 
amount with 4 of the half-waist, 
taking out the over-measure in the 
following manner: J of excess be- 
tween back and sidebody and J 
between sidebody and side-seam. 


Fi KTiiLR Noils on the Draff 

Ab the dress coat is a non-buttoning 
gtirment, relying on adequate length 
of back-balance to hold it in po.sition, 
it 13 important to keep the front- 
lialance relatively short. The con- 
struction herewith makes allowance 
for this factor. 

Ihc widths and proportions of the back 
shapes ai - vanablc to taste. 

Some dc^gners like a relatively small 
sidebody, whilst others like this to 
have a liold upper part and to taper 
definitely into the uaJst. Decisions 
*is to sucli m.itters of style will bo 
made in accordaiu 0 with the type of 
coat required. 

1 ho front skirt lines up with the neck- 
jx>int and has a shape which is vari- 
able to different periods and for 
different purposes. Tho same may be 
said of the sha],fe and width of lapels. 

The back of skirt is mainly constructed 
on a line squared down from the rear- 
seam of side-body on the waist line. 
On this vertical line, at a point on 
the seat level, mark out I''; then 
shape the back of skirt as indicated. 
The bottom of sidebody (at rear) is 
dropped 1" below the waist line. 





DIAGRAM )5' 
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GENERAL REMARKS ON THE PRECEDING DRAFTS 

O N all the coat drafts constructed on the lounge basis, the 
forepart side-seam overlaps the back at the top joining 
position about J", thus providing the moderate " drape ” effect 
to which I referred at the outset. A similar overlap occurs on 
the dress coat On the drafts of all garments allowance is made 
for the taking of I" to seams — except at centre back, the seam 

of which is sewn in the mark. 

The person of little experience should have before him a 
good stylish fashion-plate depicting the garment he has drafted. 
If he has the flair and the style-conscious faculty, he will readily 
get to grips with the placing of his points and the marking out 
of a pleasing outline. He should also endeavour to procure a 
dummy on which he can fit basted garments in order to test out 
his specimens. This is an excellent plan, for it will enable the 
j'oung designer to pin up and adjust the skeleton garments to his 
liking, riiere are many good dummies being made to-da3^ 
which are reasonably normal in shape and proportion. And 
dummies are not impatient — the^' will stand any amount of use 
without complaint ! 


Interlinings 

The interlinings arc the foundation of the garment. In the 
wholesale trade a great deal of attention is paid to their 
preparation. Form and shape arc put into them at the outset, 
and when the foreparts of the garment have been attached the 
whole is moulded into bold shape. Machines, built and retained 
for this purpose, arc a most necessary feature of the laj^out of 
a modern clothing factory. 

Materials chieflj^ used as interlining are duck and hair- 
canvas; felt or clodi supports are usually attached around the 
scye and at the chest. The front canvases may be cut on the 
bias — I prefer them so. There must always be some elasticity 
over the shoulder and scye-seams. A *' puff ” should always be 
inserted across the shoulder in order to give a concave shape, 
with some " spring ” over the snoulder end and a suggestion of 
ease into the gorge. The whole idea in the making-up of inter- 
linings is to build a foundation which will take and hold shape, 
and which will respond to a certain amount of action when the 
garment is in wear. 

M.T. 111-4 
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Diagram 14 

The two front interlinings indicated here show methods of 
infusing shape which will, if carefully used, produce very satis- 
factory results. The two sections illustrated on the diagram are 
self-explanatory; additional notes are included in them for 
further guidance. The lower section, which shows the canvas 
cut in one piece, has an alternative location of the chest dart 
marked at X. If the dart is taken out here, it should be cut to 
run straight. 
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TROUSERS 

Diagram 15 

T he most popular style of trousers at the present time is that 
with a waistband and two pleats ; I have taken this as the 
model for the basic trousers draft. At one period such trousers 
were made extremely wide at thigh, knee, and bottom. There 
has recently, however, been a tendency to modify widths. The 
permanent tum-up is still the most generally accepted finish for 
the bottoms. 

Scale is i Seat Measure 


Instructions for Drafting 


Draw front construction Ime A to C, 
making it the side-seam length (less 
width of waistband) plus J". 

A to Bs-the leg length plus Y' 

A to leg plus 2 *' towards the fork. 

B to scale; F to G*=i" 

G to Has J seat and forms the hip hnc. 
B to scale; M to N«l'^ 

A to E at the bottom saj scale. 

R and V are each { bottom from E 
B to P ac J seat and forms the fork line 
Measure up the waist from C to J waist 
measure plus pleats, and less ij" for 
a bearer if slanting side pockets are 
required. (Bearer shown in small 
drawing at side.) Take out the 
“dress'* and complete the toi>side 
outlines. 

For the underside lay tin* square on P, 
G, and K to locate T; the distance 
from G to K ~ J scale. 


B to square outwards to O 

N to 0 = 1 scale. Complete the seat- 
seam, making T i scale alx)ve C. 
Adjust the notches at knee and at 
bottom, S. to balance up with the 
dropped fork of the underside at O 
Drop at V on the side-seam at 
bottom 

The side-scam of the topside should be 
kept straight, as marked by the point 
TS; the side-hearn of the underside 
IS hollowed at the knee pobition, as 
indicated by the point US 
Measure up the waist in the usual way, 
adding allowance for seams and vet, 
measure up the seat to ^ seat mea- 
sure plu? 

Draft the w'aistband indicated, 

notching for tlie front exbuision and 
the back waist jxi'jiiion at top of 
seat -seam. 
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PLUS-FOURS 

Diagram i6 

T hough tins form of leg-wear is not seen so frequently as it 
was some years ago, there are still many men who adopt it. 
At one time plus-fours were considered to be designed exclu- 
sively for use on the golf-course or on the moors; but it was 
not long before they were used for all kinds of leisure wear. 
They are considered by some d^igners nowadays to be things 
of the past. I do not think this is quite the case, and, although 
I do not anticipate a whole-hearted revival of their popularity, 
I think instructions for their cutting should be included in a 
work of this kind. 

The style shown here is designed on moderate lines, width 
at thigh and knee positions not being in any way excessive. 

Scale is ^ Seat Measure 


Instructions for Drafting 


Draw the front construction line A to 
C. 

C to B is the rise loss the width of 
waistband. 

B to D~ J the full leg length. 

D to A may l>e made 8''^ lo", or 12'' — 
according to tlio style desired. 

D to P--i scale plus i"; Mjuare down 
to P2. 

The knee width, which may be any- 
thing from 24" to 30", according to 
style required, is divided (on the half) 
at P. 

B to M=-i scale: M to 

B to F3= scale: F to G=i". 

G to II “j seat plu.s and form.s the 
hip line; B-R is the fork line. 

Half tlie small measure is divided at P2. 
locating A and X, allow’ance being 
rmido for vees or fulling-in to the 
garter. Complete topside. 


For the underside, lay the square on R. 
G, and S (the distance from G to S 
being i scale) and stnke the seat 
scam to T, w^hich is | scale plus V' 
above C. 

Adjust the notches at knee and the join 
of topside and underside at bottom 
to balance up with the dropi>ed fork 
of the underside at O. 

Measure up the w'aibt in the usual way, 
adding .illow^ance for seams ancl 
vee. 

Tho side-seam of the underside runs 
into that of the topside just above H 
and continues wdth it down to the 
bottom, where both are dropped I" 
below X. 

I his draft depicts what might be called 
a medium style, the width at knee 
being 26" and the fold below' P being 
8 ". 
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BREECHES 


Diagram 17 

T here are various types of breeches, each type being 
designetl to suit a particular purpose. The designer will 
have in mind the needs of the purpose for which he is produc- 
ing the breeches. Style features and fitting qualities effective in 
one type of cut may not be equally so in another. 

The draft set out here may be taken as a basis for the 
majority of types. Style and fit variations can easily be. made. 

Scale is ^ Seat Measure 


Instructions for Drafting 


Topside 

Draw the front construction line G to 
X. 

Cl to B is the ris<\ 

B to R I-- the full leg length less J", 
marking the knee position. Continue 
to Xi for small, 2^", and to X for 
calf, 3l"- 

B to F = i scale; B to scale 

M to N = I". 

F to H=rJ seat measure, hxing the hip 
line. 

G to waist plus J". 

B to P-J seat, fixing the fork line 

R to S = J scale plus i". 

S to X2=-{"', it is square<l with 
X-V-W. This arrangement produces 
length at the side-seam (as shaded 
portion) and relative shortness at in- 
side leg. 

Draw a guide hue from H to S and at a 
half-way po<sition make a 3J" pouch, 
as indicated. 


X2 to knee plus 
V to Xi»J small. 

W toX = Jcalf 

Draw a new line down from X2 to pro- 
duce a narrow style of front button- 
ing, a.s indicated. 


Undfeside 

Place the square on the line F-P and 
continue outwards to locate K at ^ 
scale from F 

From this line s<|uare up from K to T, 
which is 4^^ al:x)ve G. 

Drop J" below B on the topside and 
square out to O, making the distance 
from N to O J scale 

Apply the knee, small, and calf mea- 
sures plus 1'^ check the side-seams 
for length in the usual w^ay, ov’er 
lapping as required 

Me.isure up the w’aist and complete the 
draft 


A Note on Seat Angle 

. In the case of each of the three preceding drafts — trousers, 
plus-fours, and breeches — the seat angle has been varied to suit 
the requirements of the style designed This is necessary when 
taking into consideration the factors of style, hang and ease. 
The requirements of the part''ular garment will determine the 
“ set ” of its seat angle. 

Concluding Remarks 

I have now dealt 'with tlie construction of most of what I 
might call basic garments. It is possible to build numerous 
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styles of garments upon the foundations laid down in these 
drafts. Only the main constructional points have been marked 
in; this makes for clearness of explanation, and simplifies the 
task of the young designer who wishes to follow the method 
expounded. Certain things in garment construction are more 
or less standard ; these things I have not thought it necessary to 
discuss at length. 

Study of pleasing lines and consistent practice in drafting will 
bring their own reward in the shape of facility and confidence. 
There are many openings in the wholesale clothing trade for 
young men possessing these attributes. 

The Fittings Chart 

The following chart will give a comprehensive idea of the 
various Regular Fittings, and will show what variations are 
made for the production of “ Longs ” and " Shorts." 

In the section devoted to waistcoats, the length to top button 
is quofo'i as taken from centre back neck. 


Regular Fittings 

(For Figures 5' 7"-5' 9") 


W.MSTCOATS 

men's jackets, 'nVEED AND FLANNEL S,B. NX. VEST SUIT TROUSERS, P.T.U. 


Rig- 

Size 

Coat 

Lenfith 

Halt 

Back 

Slene 

Chiit 

W'a;\< 

Top * 
Button 

Length 

Side’ 

icatn 



Seat 

Knee 

Br4tom 

34 

28 

7i 

3 ^} 

34 

3^4 

i 3 i 

25 

43 

31 

30 

3 b 

22 

20\ 

35 

2Si 


314 

35 

32J 

13} 

25 i 

43 

31 

31 

37 

22} 

20} 

36 

28} 

7i 

31} 

30 

334 

13} 

25} 

43 i 

31} 

32 

38 

22} 

20} 

37 

20 

7l 

3-2 

37 

344 

14 

25} 

43} 

31} 

33 

39 

22} 

20 

.38 

29 

8 

32 

38 

354 

14 

25} 

44 

32 

34 

40 

23 

20 

39 

29} 

84 

32J 

39 

364 

i 4 i 


44J 

32 

35 

41 

23 

20 

40 

29 } 

«i 

32 i 

40 

384 

i 4 i 

2i> 

45 

32 

37 

42 

23 

20 

41 

30 

8i 

32} 

4 ^ 

304 

15 

26 

45 

32 

3 « 

43 

23 

20 

42 

30 

8J 

32} 

42 

404 

15} 

26} 

45 } 

32 

39 

44 

23} 

20 

44 

3 oi 


33 

4-1 


i 5 i 

27} 

45} 

3 i| 

41 

46 

23} 

20 


(Flannel Scales are Waist and 
Log Sizing.) 


Alteration from the Eegular for 
SHORT FITTING 
{For Figures 5' s"-*)' 6") 

1" shorter leg. 
shorter '* rise." 
shorter sleeve. 

shorter coat, plus J" oil neek 
Bottom pockets, lapel, and | buttons 
raised 

Waist length raised J". 


••Mteration from the Regular for 
LONG FITTING 
(For Figures 5' io"-6' o") 

ij" longer leg. 

J" higher rise. ' 
i" longer sleeve. 

i" longer coat, plus y' up at neck. 
Bottom pockets, lapel, and buttons 
lowered J'''. 

Waist length lowered J". 
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THE WHOLESALE TRADE, GRADING 
(GENTLEMEN’S GARMENTS) 

By REUBEN SYTNER, U.K.A.F. 

{Past-Pr$sident, United Kingdom Association of Master Tailors and Foremen 
Cutters; author of " The Art of Gentlemen^ s Garment Fitting*\- '^Ladies' and 

Gentlemen's Raglans/' etc.) 

I N the whol^ale branch of the tailoring trade the production 
of patterns is most carefully studied. Not only are they cut 
in i" sizes, but also in sets covering the various types of figures 
(except deformities), such as regular, long, short, stout, corpu- 
lent, long stout and short stout, etc., etc. When one has to 
cut a ^t of fifteen i" patterns in each of the above-mentioned 
types, it will be seen how well “ covered ” are the various sizes 
and types of figures. 

When grading Jrom the 36" pattern, it is not advisable to 
go beyond the 42 ", using .the amounts laid down for depths, 
as these do not increase in the same ratio above 42" chest. 


JACKETS 
Diagrams 18 to 24 

One method of grading is to cut two patterns— a 36" and a 
42" chest— and grade between them, Section 1 (Diagram 18). 
Mark the 42" back pattern on a piece of paper, Aen place. the 
36" chest pattern on the sheet, both chest lines and centre of 
back lines together, and mark round it. 

Connect all points together by drawing lines through them ; 
divide all lines drawn between the points into equal parts 
according to the sizes desired— 2"; ijf"; or 1 ". In this case 
it is divided into 2 " sizes. From the 36" chest, following the 
lines drawn through all points, we can now also produce sizes 
do^ to 32" chest, since 2^* sizes have f-een produced between 
36'^ and 42" : therefore, in all cases conr e in from 36'' to 32^ 
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two-thirds of the distance between the 36" and 42" patterns — 
as in the diagram. 

The same prdeedure is followed in the forepart, Section 5 
(Diagram 20) ; top-sleeve. Section 10 (Diagram 23) ; under-sleeve. 
Section 12 (Diagram 24) ; and collar, Section 8 (Diagram 21). 

This method of grading is true in principle, but is very 
rarely used, most designers grading from one pattern. 

Whilst a 36" chest pattern has been used to grade from, a 
38" pattern may be used equally well, provided two-thirds of 
the amounts laid down is used. For instance: 15 from 1 is 
V : 16 from 6 is : 17 from 16 is 5", and so on. 


GRADING THE BACK 
Section 2. Diagram 18 

Place the back pattern on a iheet of 
paper and mark it in. Also mark ■ 

The scye depth line : 2-10. 

Thu waist line : 3-1 1 . 

The seat Une: 4-12. 

From 3 at the waist go out to 14. the 
amount the centre of back waist has 
been suppressed, and draw the back 
construction line “ 0-0 *' (in the same 
way that the pattern h«*is been pro- 
duced). 

Py the back construction line 0-0: 

Scjuare across through 7, at the shoul- 
der. 

Square across through 8. at the back 
pitch 

Square across thiough o. at the top of 
side-seam. 

Square across thiongh lo, at the scye 
line. 

S(pi.are across throirjh ii. at the waiM 
hue. 

Square across thnue^h 12, at th<‘ seat 
line. 

Square across thiougli 13, at the 
bottom, 

15 f/om I -5 1". 

Py the scye line 2-10 squ iro nj) tlirousjh 
0 to 16. 

t 6 from 6= i", the same a.s 15 from i 

Sepjare across from i(> tow a ids 17, 

17 from 16— i"; draw a line from 17 
through 6. 

18 from 7^1"; s(iuaro up from 18 to 

ly. 

U) from 18 -J"; draw' a line fruni ig 
through 7. I 

JO from S=sT'^• square up tfnm 20 to 
21. 


21 from 20 = draw a line from 2 t 

through 8. 

22 from 9= i"; fsquare up from 22 to 23. 

23 from 22 = draw' a line fnnn 23 
through 9. 

24 from 

25 from 11 = 1'^; square up from 25 to 
26. 

26 from 25 5* J''; draw a line from 26 
through ti. 

27 from 12*3:1". 

28 from 

29 from 13 = 1"; square down from 2«^ 
to 30. 

30 from 29 3 sJ"; draw a line from 13 
through 30. 

31 is beyond 22 (a ^eani width). 

Wo now have the outlint* of the 42" 
chest back; the centre of back-seam 
from 15 to 28; the back neck from 13 
to 17; the shoulder-seam from 17 to 
iq; the back scy e-seam from lo 
through 21 to 23: the side-^eam from 
31 through 24, 26, 27 to 30 at the 
bottom, and the bottom from 30 to 
28. 

In some systems of grading, all neck 
and shoulder lines from <>-7-8-9 are 
drawn into a ix)sition at or near to 2, 
the centre of back on the scye depth 
line. This method would be correct 
if all patterns w'ere drafte<i alike, and 
all fK-ints lay in a given r<itio to 1-2 
the scye depth, but since cutters vary 
the distance from i t<^ 2, it may bo 
anything from 9" to oi". then again, 
some cutters vary the back neck 
width from 2f" to 3i", as they also 
vary th»- shoulder .seam, bick pitch, 
Alc , as well as back widtii. Ihcrc- 
loro one can see how difticitlt it will 
be to fix, a point on the c^tre of back 
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that will give the same increase per 
size for all back patterns; the same 
reasoning applies to all parts of the 
pattern^ unless one bears in mind the 
relation of width to depth, or vice 
versa. 

Section 3. Diagram 19 

Take the 36" back pattern and connect 
up: 

15 to 17, the back neck. 

17 to 19, the shoulder-seam. 

19 through 21 to 23. the back scye 
seam. 

31 through 24. 26. 27 to 30, the side 
seam. 

28 to 30, the bottom. 

32 is i*' above 3. the centre of back 
waist. 

We are now ready to divide the space 
between all points according to the 
patterns desired. For instance, if 2" 
patterns are wanted, all spaces are 
divided into 3 equal parts. We thus 
obtain 36''-38'"-40'^-42'^. 

If ij" patterns are wanted, aU spaces 
are divided into 4 equal parts. We 
thus obtain 36'^-37i"'-39'"-40j'"-42'". 

If patterns are wanted, all spaces are 
divided into 6 equal parts. We thus 
obtmn 36''-37'"-38'^-3f/'-40^^ 41' - 4 ^"- 

Section 4. Diagram iq 

To make the grading and dividing dear 
to those who have never graded pat- 
terns before, I have divid^ all space*, 
into 3 equal parts for 2" patterns, it 
being quite evident that a greater 
number of divisions on a scile-dra\%- 
ingr such as this diagram must 
does not show out as clearly and is 
liable to make the grade appear diffi- 
cult to follow and copy. 

To produce patterns down to 32^ 
chest, all that is necessary is to come 
in from 36'' to 32^^ two-thirds of the 
distance between 36 and 42, or if a 
38" pattern is used to grade from, 
then come in from 38'' to 32'', ij 
times the distance from 38'^ to 42"; 
then divide this distance intQ the 
sizes desired. Should one work to 
ij" sizes, then it will be necessary 
to decide whether to work down to 
33'' or 31J" and use the proportion 
of the increase. For instance, if one 
wants patterns only down to 33" 
chest, then come in from 36'' one-half 
of the amount from 36"' to 42^; or if 


31}'^ is desired, then come in from 
36^, three-quarters of the amount 
from to 42''. 

GRADING THE FOREPART 
Section 3. Diagram 20 

P'ollow the same procedure by marking 
it on a sheet of paper; marking also 
the chest, waist, and seat lines, and 
the pockets. 

1 is on the scye line. 

2 from 

3 is on the waist line. 

4 from 3=^ i}^; square up from 4 to 5, 

5 from 4«i", the same as 25 to 26 of 
back. 

Draw a line from 5 through 3, and 5 
to 2. 

6 is on the seat line. 

7 from 6=. ij^, the same as 4 from 3. 
is on the scye line. 

9 from 

TO is on the waist line 

11 from 1035 if there is no under 
arm cut; or if the under-ann cut is a 
small one then 11 from 

Square up from ti to 12 

12 from II the same as 5 from 4 
at front waist. 

Dtaw cl line from 12 through 10. 

13 is on the seat line 

14 from 13 = I''. 

15 IS at the bottoui 

16 is squared down and is i" from 13. 

17 from 16 = i", the same as 30 from 20 
of back 

From 17 draiv a line parallel with the 
bottom. 

i 3 is at the top of side-seam 

19 from 

Square up from 19 to 20. 

20 from 10 — J'', the same a*^ 23 from 
22 of bcTck. 

Draw a line from 20 through 18. 

21 is the forepart and step-seam, and 
from it draw a parallel line with 
18-20. 

22 is the forepart neck-point. 

By the scye line 1-8 square up through 

22 to 23. 

23 from 22 -- 

Square across from 23 to 24. 

24 from 23 is fths. 

Draw a line from 24 through 23. 

23 is the forepart shoulder-point. 

By the scyc line 1-8 square up through 

23 to 24 . 

26 from 2j^= 1". 
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Square across from 26 to 27. 

27 from 24 of forepart is as much more 
than 22 to 25. as 17 to 19 of back 
shoulder is wider than 6 to 7. 

Draw a line from 27 through 25. 

28 is the break. 

29 is the stand. 

Square across from 22. 

30 is the break line continued from 22. 
3Z from 24 is the same as 30 from 22. 

32 is squared across from 28. 

33 from 24 

Place the 36'' forepart pattern with its 
neck-point 22 touching 33. and its 
crease line 29-28 on the crease line 

32-31. 

34 is where 29 touches the line 32-31. 
Continue the neck. 

Draw a line from 34 through 29. 

35 is where this line touches the scye 
line. 

36 is the lapel step comer. 

37 is the comer of lapel. 

33 is found by drawing a line from 35 
through 36 to the collar-seam. 

39 from 38 is found by drawing a 
parallel line from 37 to 39 by 36-38. 

Pockets — Breast Pocket 

40 is the back of pocket, and remains 
stationary. 

41 is the front of pocket. 

42 is squared across and is £" from 41. 

Side Pocket 

43 is the back of pocket. 

44 is the front of pocket. 

45 is midway between 43 and 44. 

46 from 45 = J". 

47 from 46 is more than 43 from 45. 
Draw a line from 43 through 47. 

48 from 46 is J" more than 44 from 45. 
Draw a line from 44 through 47. 

Section 6. Diagram 21 
Take the 36'' forepart pattern and con- 
nect up front pitch to 27. the front 
scye. 

27 to 24, the shoulder. 

39 to 32, the lapel (the gorge section 
having already been marked in); 
the remainder of the front by plac- 
ing the bottom of the pattern on the 
line drawn from 17 and the front 
touching 7. 

The aide-seam from 20 through 19. 9, 
12, 14, to 17. 

The back section of scye at side-seam 
to under-arm cut. 


Section 7. Diagram 22 
All spaces between all points may now 
be divided as the back was, viz. 
according to the patterns desired — 
2"; ij" or i"; in this case 2" sizes. 

GRADING THE COLLAR 
Section 8. Diagram 21 
1-2 is the crease. 

3 from 2 = }". 

5 from 4 = i''. 

7 from 6 = ^". 

Measure from 29 to 36 of the 36" chest 
and also the distance from 34 to 38, 
and note the increase. 

Make 9 from 8 and 11 from 10 each this 
amount. 

Section 9. Diagram 22 
This diagram shows the distance be- 
tween all points divided according 
to the sizes desired, the 42" chest 
being "filled in." 

GRADING THE TOP-SLEEVE 
Section 10. Diagram 23 
It will be noticed that a ‘ * false- 
forearm " sleeve has been used, with 
i" sSeam displacement. 

Draw the line o-o, the line 3-13 being 
parallel with 0-0 and i" away from 
it. 

Place the front pitch point i on tho 
line 0-0. 

Point 2 at cuff is on the line 3-13. 

Mark round the top-sleeve. 

4 is on the line 0-0, squared into 7. 

5 is the hindarm, and is squared into 
from the line 0-0. 

6 from 5= J of 4 to 5. 

7 from 5=1"; square up from 7. 

8 from 7-i", the same as 20 to 21, 
the coat back, Section 2, Diagram 18. 

Draw a line from 8 through 5. 

9 is sf^uared up from 6. 

JO from 6 = J", 10 from 7 being i of 
4 to 7. 

11 from 10=5" more than 6 to 0, 
being for the licight from 7 to 8 and 

being } of the back and forepart 
increase above the back pitch level. 
Draw a line from ii through 9. 

12 is where the sleeve crosses the line 

4-7. 

13 from 2 = J". 

14 is the cuff hindarm. 

Square a^iross through 14 from the line 
0-0. 
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15 from 

Square down from 13. 

16 from 

Draw a line from 14 through 16, 

Section ii. Diagram 23 

Divide the distance between all points 
axxording to the sizes desired and 
also “ come in *' from the 36'' for the 
sizes below 36'' chest. 

lake the top-sleeve pattern and con- 
nect up all points as in the diagram. 

GRADING THE UNDER-SLEEVE 

Section 12. Diagram 24 

Draw the line o~o, the line 2-12 being 
parallel with 0-0 and i'* away from 
it. 

Place the cuff-point z on the line o~o 
and the top at 2, which is on the 
line 2-12. 

Mark round the under-sleeve. 

3 is on the line 0-0 squared into 5 


4 is the hiudarm, and is squared into 
from the line 0*0. 

5 from 4*1''. 

Square up from 5. 

6 from 5*^", the same as 7 to 8 of 
top-sleeve. Section xo. Diagram 23. 

Draw a line from 6 through 4. 

7 is the top of under-sleeve. 

Draw a line from 7 parallel w'ith the 
line 6-4. 

8 from 

o is the cuff hindarm. 

Square across through 9 by the line 0-0. 

10 from 9*J". 

Square down from 10. 

11 from io»=|". 

Draw a line from 9 through ii. 

Sfction 13. Diagram 24 

Divide the distance between all points 
according to the sizes desired and also 
" come in from the 36" for the sizes 
below 36'' chest. 

'lake the under-sleeve pattern and con- 
nect up all points as in the diagram. 
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WAISTCOATS 

Diagrams 25 and 2b 


(•KADINO THL WAISICOAT B VC K 
Sfotion 14 Dia(jR\m 25 
It will be noticed that tliere is a lint 
16-17, which IS below the ictuil 
breast line this is due to the waist 
coat back balance being longer, the 
same will be noticed at the waist at 
18-19 

Place the back pattern on a sheet of 
paper and mark it in, also mark tht 
chest line, 4, or mark a line running, 
through 16, the waist Ime 2, or maik 
a line running through 18 
From 2 at the waist go out to 3, th« 
amount the cfntre of back waist has 
been suppressed, and draw the back 
construction line 0-0 
By the back construction line 
Square across through 10 at the shoulder 
Square across through 13 which is 
about half the scye depth 
Square acros*' through 16 at the sc\i 
line 

Square across through iS at th< waist 
line 

Square «icross through 21 at the bottom 
of side seam 
6 from I =: i'' 

By the scye line squin up through / 
to 8 

8 from 7«i", the same as 6 from t 
Square across from 8 tow ards 9 

9 firom 8-1" 

Draw a une from <) through 7 

11 from 10 'si" 

Square up from ii to i. 

12 from ri = i" 

Draw a line from r ^ through to 

14 from I i i" 

Square up from it to i-) 

15 from 14 - 1" 

Draw a line from 15 thiough 1 5 
17 from i6=i\" 

10 from iS-iJ" 

Sf juaie up from 19 to 20 
20 from Uj 

Draw a line from 20 thiough iS 

22 from 21 — if" 

23 from 2=r}" 

Sfotion 15 Dugram 25 
Divide the distance between all points 
according to the si/es desired, ind 


ilso comi lu fi nn the 36^' for tin 
si/es below 36" thesl 

Section t6 Diagram 25 

lake the back pattern and connect up 
all points as m the diagram 

GKAOING THE WAISrCOAl 
roREPARl 

Sfction 1/ Dixokw 26 

Mark in th( forepart pattern on a slice t 
of paper, marking tlu ( best oid 
waist lines 
' is on the scye hne 
* from I IS ij" 

3 is on the waist Imr 

I from 3 - if" 

Square up from 4 to -> 

5 from 4 - I" 

Draw a line from 3 thiough 5 
0 IS the liottom of waisti oit 
Square through 6 b\ tht w nsi htu to 
wards / 

7 from f> - J" 

Squarf across from 7 towards 8 
S from 7 if" 

Dnw a hne from 8 tliiough 6 
o IS the bottom button or hole position 
Square across from o towards to 
10 from 0- if" 

Square down fiom 10 towards 11 

I I from 10 - J" 

12 IS the lop of side scam 

13 IS on the waist line 

ij lb J" -tbo\c 13 (the waist lint) 

1 5 IS the bottom of the side seam 

16 IS the front of scye 

I, IS the foicpart and neck point 
By tlie scye line 1-12 square up lliiou h 
17 to 18 

iS from 17 -ij" 

Squ«Lre across from 18 to 19 

19 from 18 = I" 

Draw a Ime from 19 through 17 

20 IS the forepart shoulder pomt 

By the scye line 1-12 square up through 
20 to 21 

21 from 2f i" 

Square icross from 21 to 22 
2* from 79 (the forepait shoulder) h 
is Tiiii'h more than 17 to 20 as 9 
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to 12 of the waistcoat back shoulder 
is wider than 7 to 10. 

Draw a line from 22 through 20. 

Watch Pocket 

23 is the back of pocket. 

24 from 23 = 

25 is the fiont of pocket, 

26 from 25 

Lower Pockei 

27 is the back of pocket. 

28 from 27 = 1". 

29 up from 28 = J". 

Draw a line from 29 through 27. 


30 is the front of pocket. 

31 from 30 wi". 

32 up from 31 = 

Draw a line from 32 through 30. 

Section 18. Diagram 26 

Divide the distance between all points 
to the sizes desired, and also come 
in" from the 36" f<kr the sizes beltiw 
36" chest 

Section 19 Di.vgram 26 

Take the forepart pattern and connect 
up all points as m the diagram. 
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LOOSE-FITTING OVERCOAT 

Diagrams 27, 28, and 29 


GRADING THE BACK 
Section .20. Diagram 27 

Ail points are found exactly as laid 
down in Section 2, Diagram 18 (the 
jacket back), except that 28 from 5 
and 30 from 29 are each 2^. which is 
equal to lengthening the coat per 
2^^ chest increase. 

32 is midway between 5 and 13 

33 from 32 IS the same as j 8 from s 

^5 from 34 = *"" 

Section 21 Diagram 27 

This shows the distance between all 
points divided according to the 
desired, the 42" chest being filled 
in ” 

36 IS midway between 6 and 7 

37 is midway between 17 and 19 

Connect np and divide 


GRADING THE FOREPART 
Section 22 Diagram 28 

Ail points are found exactly as laid 
down in Section 5. Diagram 20 (the 
jacket forepart), except the length, 
12 from 7 and 16 from 15, which are 
each 2^, as in Sections 20 and 21, 
Diagram 27. 

13 is midway between 15 and 6 
13 to 14 IS the same as 7 to 12. 

Section 23 Diagram 29 

This shows the distance between all 
points divided according to the sizes 
desired, the 42^^ chest being filled 
m 

%o is midway between 22 and 25 
41 is midway between 24 and 27 
(- onnect up and divide 
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THE SPLIT INSET SLEEVE 

Diagram 30 


GKADINC; THE I'OP-SLElvVE 

Section '24. Di\gram 30 
Mark in the two halves of the top- 
sleeve, with the centre seams equally 
apart and parallel. 

10 from 9 and 24 from 23 arc each 

11 from 10 and 21 from 20 are each 
22 from 21 

15 from 14 = 

16 from 15 
7 from 


25 is continued from iq and 

27 is continued from zb and-r^ J" 

28 from 27 

Section 25. Diagram 30 

This shows the distance between all 
points divided according to the sizes 
desired, the 42^ chest being " filled 
in." 

17 is found by connecting 7 and 16. 

29 is found by connecting 22 and 28 
1‘he under-sleeve is graded as in S^^ctioiis 

12 and 13, Diagram 24. 
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RAGLAN OVERCOAT 

Diagrams 31 to 34 


GRADING THE BACK 

Section 26. Diagram 31 

All points are found exactly as laid 
down in Section 20, Diagram 27 
(loose-fitting overcoat back). 

Section 27. Diagram 31 

This shows the distance between all 
points divided according to the sizes 
desired, the 42^ chest being ''filled 
in.'* 

37 is midway between 6 and 8. 

38 is midway between 17 and 21. 

Connect up and divide. 

GRADING THE FOREPART 

Section 28. Diagram 32 

All points are found as laid down in 
Section 22, Diagram 28 (loose-fitting 
overcoat forepart). 

The neck curve is found by going down 
from 26 to 27 placing the 36'' 
chest forepart with 25 on point 27, 
continuing the 36" neck curve to 28, 
and allowing beyond 28 to 30. 

The Pocket 

33 from 3 i==K. 

34 from 32 « I". 

33 to 34 is the 42'^ chest. 


Section 29. Diagram 33 

This shows the distance between all 
points divided according to the sizes 
desired, the 42" chest being "filled 
in." 

RAGLAN TOP SLEEVE 

Section 30. Diagram 34 

All points are found as in Section 24, 
Diagram 30, and are also numbered 
in a similar manner, with the excep- 
tion of the shoulder and neck-pieces, 
which are an addition to the split 
inset sleeve. 

Measure from the front pitch "A" to 
22 of Section 28. Diagram 32; then 
continue to 24 and note the increase 
of length from the 36" chest to the 
42'' chest, making 33 from 31 and 34 
from 32 a similar amount. 

Measure from the back pitch 8 to 6 of 
Section 26, Diagram 31, then mea- 
sure from 21 to 17 and note the in- 
crease of length from the 36" chest 
to the 42" chest, making 37 from 35 
and 38 from 36 a similar amount. 

Section 31. Diagram 34 

This shows the distance between all 
points divided according to the sizes 
desired, the 42'' chest being " filled 
in," 
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DIAGRAM 3i. 





CHAPTER IV 


THE WHOLESALE TRADE, GRADING 
(LADIES’ GARMENTS) 

By REUBEN SYTNER, U.K.A.F. 

{Past-President, Untied Kingdom Association of Master Tadots and Foremen 
Cutters: author of " The Art of Gentlemen* s Garment Fitting**, ** Ladies* and 

Gentlemen's Raglans,** etc.) 


LADIES’ COAT. PANEL FRONT 
Diagrams 35 and 36 


GRADING THE BACK 

Section L i. Diagram 35 

Place the tock pattern on a sheet of 
paper and mark it in. 

Also mark : 

The scye depth line : 2-10. 

The waist line: 3-11. 

The hip line: 4-12. 

h'rom 3 at the waist go out to 14. the 
amount the centre of back waist has 
been suppressed, and draw the back 
construction line, 0-0, in the same 
way that the pattern has been pro 
duced. 

By the back construction line 0-0 * 

Square across through 7, at the shoul 
der. 

Square across through 8, at the back 
pitch. 

Square across through 9, at the top of 
side seam. 

Square across through 10, at the scye 
line. 

Square across through 11, at the waist 
line. 

Square across through 12. at the hip 
line. 

Square across through 13, at the bot* 
tom, 

15 from 

By the scye line, 2-10, square up 
through 6 to 16. 


16 from the same as 15 from i 

Square across from i6 towards i'’. 

17 from draw a line from 17 

through 6. 

18 from 7*=i"; square up from 18 to 
19. 

19 from 18 = draw a line from 19 
through 7. 

20 from 8^J"; square up from 20 to 
21. 

21 from 20s=J"; draw a line from 21 
through 8. 

22 from square up from 22 to 

23 - 

23 from 22 = draw a line from 23 
through Q. 

24 from 10 =i". 

25 from 11 = 4"- 

26 from 

27 from 13-4^* square down from 27 
to 28. 

28 from 27-1''; draw' a line from 28 
through 13. 

2Q from 5 ~ 

30 is 4" (a seam width) beyond 22. 

Wo now' have the outline of the 40" 
chest back. Should one wish to 
grade up to 42" instead of 40^^, then 
in all cases increase the amount given 
by half as much again. For in- 
stance: 

16 from 

17 from and so on all throuf^. 
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We are now ready to divide the space 
between all points according to thf 
patterns desired. For instance* if the 
size grade is up to 40'' chest (as in 
this case), all spaces are divided into 
equal parts. 

When grading the sizes below 36". 
raise the waist line per size; in 
other words, shorten the waist 
length an extra per «ize l>elow 36" 
chest. 

GRADING THE PANEL 
FOREPART 

Section L.z. Diagram 35 

Follow the same procedure by marking 
both front sections of the forepart 
It will be noticed that the chest, 
waist, and hip lines are all squared 
by the centre of front and are parallel 
with the bottom. 

5 from 1. at chest, is J". 

6 from 2, at waist, is 

7 from 3, at hip, is i''. 

8 from 4» bottom, is i". 

13 from 8 = 1"; draw a line fiom 13 
through 4. 

14 from I2=ai". 

15 is on the line 1-0; s^iuare by it 
through 16 at the neck. 

J7 from 16— 

18 is the panel-seam; continue the seam 
run. 

ig from 18 is the same as 17 from 16. 

Ihe neck and lapel sections are found 
as laid down for gentlemen’s gar- 
ments, in Chapter HI. 

Section L.3. Diagram 35 

2 from i = 

4 from 3=»V'- 


6 from 

8 from 7-J^ 

9 from draw a line from 9 

through 7. 

II from 10 =5 

13 from 12 = 

15 from 14-4''. 

17 from 16 

18 from 17=- 1'^; draw a line fiom 18 
through i6. 

20 from ig-=4''. 

zi from 20 r- 4", the .<!ame as 23 from 
22, Section L.i. 

Draw a line from 21 through 19. 

23 from 22 = 4". 

22-23 line is parallel with the chest line 
i-io. 

24-23 line is parallel with 22-1 line, the 
panel. 

24 from 23 is the same as iS-ig o£ 
Section L.2. 

26 from 25 is parallel with 23-24. 

Check up the width of shoulder 17-19, 
Section L.2 and 24-26, Section L.3 
with the increase of 17-19 of Section 
L.i 

Section L.4. Diagram 36 

Ihis shows Section L.i, Diagram 35, 
graded from 36" up to 40" and down 
to 32". 

Section L 5. Diagram 36 

This shows Section L2, Diagram 35, 
graded from 36" up to 40" and down 
to 32". 

Section L.6- Diagram 36 

Ihis shows Section L.3, Diagram 35, 
graded from 36" up to 40" and down 
to 32". 
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LADIES' SIDEBODY COAT 

Diagrams 37 and 38 


GRADING THE BACK 

Section L.7. Diagram 37 

AU points are numbered and found 
exactly as in Section L.i, Diagram 
35 - 

GRADING THE FOREPART 
Section L.8 Diagrmvi 37 

5 from i-t". 

6 from 2a=i". 

7 from 3 = 1". 

8 from 4 = 1^'. 

13 from 8 = i"; square iq) from 15 
through 16. 

17 from I6s=r|'^ 

18 from 17 = 4"^. 

20 from i< 

22 from 21 « 4^. 

23 from 22-rsfl^'; draw a line from 23 
through 21. 

24 is squared through by 15-17 line 

25 from 24-4". 

26 from 25=r|" and is parallel with 
24-19. 

28 from 27 is parallel with 25-26. 

Check up the width of shoulder 18-23 
and 26-28 of Section L.8 with the 
increase of 17-19 of Section L.7. 

30 from 29 = 4". 

32 from 31=4"'- 

34 from 33-4"' 

36 down from 35 = i". 

37 from 36=:4"» draw a line from 37 
through 35. 

The forepart is now ready for dividing 
the space between all points accorrJ- 
ing to the patterns desired up to 40" 
chest, as in this case. 

When grading the sizes below 36". rai'ie 
the waist line i" per size. 


GRADING THE SIDEBODY 

Section L.q. Diagram 37 

It will be noticed that I have made all 
allowances on the back-seam. (This 
is optional.) 

T is the top of sidebody. 
from i«4"»* square up from 2 to 3. 


3 from 2 is the same as 22 to 23 of 
Section L.7. 

Draw a line from 3 through 1 

4 is on the chest line. 

5 from 4 = 4"*^ 

6 is on the waist line. 

7 from 6=4". 

8 is on the hip line. 

9 from 8 = 4"* 

10 is at the bottom. 

Ti from 10=1". 

12 from II = draw a line from 12 
through 10. 

13 is at the bottom of under-arm seam, 

14 from 13 = 1". 

'I ho sidebody may be divided in a 
similar manner to the forepart and 
back. 


GRADING THE SIDEBODY 

Section L.to. Diagram 37 

in this case all the width variation is 
made at the under-arm '•earn. 

1 is on the chest line. 

2 from 1 = 4"- 

3 is on the waist line. 

^ from 3^4"- 

5 is on the hip line. 

6 from 5=-4"- 

7 is at the bottom. 

8 from 7 = 1". 

.) from 8 = 4". 

JO is at the Iwttorn 

11 from 10=1". 

12 is the top of sidebody back-seam. 

13 from 12 is the same as 22 to 23 of 
Section L.7. 

Section L.ii. Diagram 38 

This shinvs Section L.7, Diagram 37, 
the back, with all the grades fillt^ 
in up to 40" and dowm to 32" chest, 
2" sizes. 

Section L.12. Diagram 38 

This shows Section L.8, Diagram 37, 
the forepart, with all the grades filled 
in up to 40" and down to 32" chest. 
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DIAGRAM 17 
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Sectxon L.x3. Diagram 38 

This shows Section L.y, Diagram 37, 
the sidebody, with all the grades 
filled in up to 40" and down to 32" 
chest. 


Section L.X4. Diagram 38 

This shows Section L.io, Diagram 37, 
the sidebody, with all the grades 
filled in up to 40'' and down to 32'^ 
chest. 
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THE SLEEVE 

Diagram 39 


CiKADING THii TOP-SLKEVE 
Section L.i5. Diagram 

It will be noticed that a false-f on - 

arm" tJeeve has been used, with i'' 
seam displacement. 

Draw the line o-o. the line 3-13 being 
parallel with 0-0 and i" away from 
it. 

Place the front pitch, point i. on the 
line 0-0. 

Point z at the cuff is on the line 3- 

Mark round the toi)-sleeve. 

4 is on the line o~o. squared into 7 

5 is the hindarm. and is squared into 
by the line 0-0. 

6 from 5 is half of 4 to 5. 

7 from ,, ^ ‘/juarc up from 7. 

8 from 7 is the same as 20 to 21, 
coat back, Section L.i. 

Draw a line^ from 8 through 5. 

<) is .squaied up from 0. 

10 from 10 from 7 being one 

half of 4 to 7. 

11 from 10 more than o to o. 

Draw a line from 11 through o. 

T-! is where the sleeve cros*^eh the hue 
4 - 7 - 

13 from 2 — J". 

14 is the cuff hindarm; square acro*.s 
through 14 by the line 0--0. 

15 from T4=.iJ"; square down from 13 

16 from 15 “i": draw a line from jh 
through 14. 


GRADING THE TTNDER-SLEEVE 

Section L 16. Diagram 39 

Draw the line o -o. the line 2-12 being 
parallel with o-o and 1" aw'ay from 

it. 

Place the cuff, point i, on the line 0-0 
and the top at 2, which is on the 
line 2-12. 

Murk round the under-sleeve. 

3 IS on the line 0-0 squared mto 5. 

5 from 4==i"; sqiuire up from 5. 

6 from 5 is the same as 7 to 8 of Section 
L.15. 

Draw a line from 0 tlirough 4. 

7 is the top of umler-sleeve. 

Draw a line from 7 parallel with the 
line 6-4. 

8 from i = 

0 is the cuff hindarm. 

Square across through y by the liiu. 
0-0. 

10 from square down fioni 10. 

11 from iO:=J". 

Draw' a line from g tlirough ii. 

Section L.17. Diagr.\m 3«j 

1 his shows Section L.15. the top-sleeve 

with all the grades hlled in up to 40" 
and down to 32" chest. 

SECfiON L.18. Diaor.\m 39 
I Ins shows Section L.16, the under- 
sleeve, with all the grades filled in 
ui> to 40" and down to 32^^ chest. 







CHAPTER V 


THE WHOLESALE TRADE 
LAYS OR ECONOMY IN CUTTING 

By REUBEN SYTNER, U.K.A.F. 

{Paht'Prei>ident, United Kiitf^dom Association of Master Tailors and horcmeu 
Cutten: author of " fhe Art of Gentlemen's Garment Fitting", "Ladies' and 

Gentlemen's Raglans/' itc ) 

I T is surprising to anyone who has had experience in tlie 
wholesale to see the amount of waste in some retail trade 
cutting ickoms. As an instance, the usual procedure is to cut 
off a li-j'ard length for the trousers and pass this over to the 
trousers cutter. The suit laj^ takes 2 yards and 32" in one case ; 
assuming that we deduct the trousers length, this leaves i yard 
and 23" ; what kind of jacket and vest can one cut from this 
length ? The " cheap lay " takes i yard and 25", without any 
inlays and a pieced facing, so that this in itself ought to con- 
vince anyone of the avoidable waste. True, the trousers are cut 
out by a junior, and the wage cost is therefore lower ; but do 
the wages saved fully compensate for the material wasted? I 
doubt it. In the wholesale trade men are fully occupied day 
after day doing nothing else but planning lays and making per- 
forated lays in which all avoidable w^aste is eliminated. 

In order to test lays and prove that gaiinents have been 
planned from the smallest possible amount, it is usual to examine 
them for “ daylight,” i.e. waste. Each size is usually contrived 
in three w'idths — 54"; 56"; 58"; and sometimes 60". 

The average is tested as follows : multiply the length by the 
width, e.g. 104" by 56" =5,824 square inches : divide by 54 and 
58 respectively, and if the length taken by the lays does not 
agree with the test, there is something faulty, one or more of 
the lays taking too much material. It may be necessary to 
divert a seam in the three-quarter sleeve, or give the frousers 
seat-pieces or waistbands. In doing Ais the comparative cost 
of labour and material must be studied. For instance, if &e 
material saved is worth gd. and the extra labour entailed would 
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cost ^d., it is obviously cheaper to waste the material. When 
costs are equal, the following points must be taken into con- 
sideration : 

(i) The appearance of the garment. 

12) Whether labour or material is most easily procurable. 

(3) The time taken in production, whether it affects delivery. 

If a saving of 2s. 6(i. in material would entail an additional 
2s. 6i. in making costs, all oAer things being equal and the gar- 
ments being wanted, it would be preferable to waste the material 
and save the making cost. As the latter must of necessity 
mean time taken in making, this would also keep up production. 
If the makers are wanting work and the gannents are not 
urgently needed, then save the material and pass the saving on 
to the operatives in extra work, i.e. wages. Keep the staff 
occupied and help to cut down overhead costs. 

Production costs always reflect themselves in selling prices, 
and the former are constantly in the limelight, the saving being 
passed to the purchaser, " the man in the street.” 

The diagrams of lays which follow are, in most cases, self- 
explanatory. AU parts are clearly indicated, and the smaller 
sections for the various fittings of the garments are named. 
Certain parts which have been left black will suggest themselves 
as trousers pocket facings, coat side-pocket jettings, and other 
similar small fittings. 

The Large "Opened-out” Lays 

Some additional explanation may be required in order to 
make the reader aware of the plan adopted for them. Width of 
the material is noted in each case ; this is opened out to its full 
extent, and laid on the board selvedge to selvedge. 

It will be observed that certain of the parts are cut on the 
" single " of the material ; in these cases the underneath side of 
the cloth (on the board) has its garment parts marked by dash- 
lines. 

In the lay showing the projecting piece at one end, the indi- 
cated fold in the material is not cut across, but is opened out so 
Aat certain parts of the garment may be taken from the 
“single.” ^re must be /taken to pair up these parts fn order 
to avoid cutting them for one side, or, as we say, “on one 
hand.” 

All the lays have marked on them the fold of the cloth, 
whether it is the actual crease edge of the piece or the opened 
and refolded material. 

Modifications of certain lays will have to be made in the case 
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of checked or one-way designed materials. These will suggest 
themselves as occasion arises. It will be obvious, for instance, 
that the opened-out lays will not be suitable for any kind of 
check material or for a one-way herringbone design. 

The Juvenile Lavs 

The lays shown for boys’ trousers and knicker suits are 
planned in such a way as will allow reasonable inlays and turn- 
ings. This is an important consideration in juvenile clothing. 
Sufficient allowance has been made for letting out and lengthen- 
ing at the parts where these alterations are frequently needed. 

All these lays are adaptable to the use of retail bespoke 
cutters, and may be found of considerable service by them. The 
inlays left at front edge of jacket in certain cases are useful when 
the gaiment is first cut and basted for a fitting. The tum-ups 
at the bottom of coats, sleeves, and trouseis are in all cases 
liberal enough to allow for lengthening at those parts should 
such an adjustment be necessary*. 





CHAPTER VI 


THE WHOLESALE TRADE 
GENTLEMEN’S SKI-ING GARMENTS 

By H. PARSONS 

(Loniributor to '’Apparel Production,’’ Ihc Makcr-Up/' etc) 


SKI-ING JACKET 
Diagrams 50, 51, and 52 

S KI-ING is one of the most popular winter sports, and its 
popularity shows many signs of increasing — especially among 
the younger folk. Certainly, the demand for correct costume 
has become great 

The draft shown here is one which may be taken as a basis 
for many different styles of ski-ing jacket. It has the ease and 
" roominess ” essential to such a garment ; it also has features 
that are both interesting and imusual. The chief of these is the 
hood which, when not being used, may be put away in a special 
pocket at the back of the jacket — ^between the outer material and 
the lining. The semi-deep scye, too, is something which adds to 
the interest as well as to the comfort of the garment. 

Various materials are used for ski-ing clothes; perhaps the 
most widely adopted is the lightweight " Grenfell ” type of cloth. 

Measures: i6i" waist length; ^i" fuU length; 7I" across^ 
back; 31" sleeve length; 36 chest; 33" waist. 

Scale is ^ Chest Measure plus b " — 18". 


Instructions for Drafting 


Drdw construction line. 0-3. 

(This also forms the centre back, which 
is cut without seam.) 

1 from o»i scale. 

2 from o is the waist leng:th plus 3^. 

3 from o is the full length. 

4 scale. 


5 from o« tV 

Square out from all the above points. 

6 from oaE| scale plus 

7 from 1^: shape the back neck from 
7 too, 

8 from 4 is the across-back measure 
plus 2''. 
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Squoxo up and down ixom S, locating 9 
on the line squared from 5. 

10 back iiOQi 

Draw the back shoulder-seam from to 
to 7— in a straight line. 

11 from 1 is ^ chest measure plus 52 '^- 

Square up and down from xi. 

iz from iiss) scale plus 2^; square up 
wards. 

13 is located where the line squared up 
from XI meets that squared across 
from 5. 

14 from 13 = 1''- 

15 from 14 scale plus J". 

16 from 14 = 2 scale; shape the fl[orge 
from 15 to 16, as shown. 

Draw a straight line from 15 to 8; on 
this line 17 from 13 is the same as 
from 7 to 9 on the back — forepart 
shoulder-se.im is drawn straight, as 
the back. 

i 3 from I = 1 " more than half the dis- 
tance between i and it. 

Square down from 18 to the l)ottom. 
fn'm 2 20 is lrH:ate<l on the 

waist line. 

21 from 20=eiJ''; 23 from 22 (on bottom 
line):r. f'. 

Shape the bitek srye and side-seam 
from xo through 8 to 1*^ and from 
iQ through 21 to 23, as indicated, 

24 from 20 25 from 22 

Shape the front scye and forepart side- 
seam from X7 through 12 to 19 and 
from 19 through 24 to 25. 

I'ho bottom edges of back and forepait 
are drawn straight across from 3, as 
shown. 

2(> from the bottom t'dgc at front is 2^". 

(A zip fastener is inserted in the front 
erlgo from 16 to 26.) 

Details of Make-up: The jacket is lined 
to the waist with self " material. A 
channel is stitched at the w«aist, J" to 
in size, to enable a cord to be run 
thj-ough; the cord comes out at a posi- 
tion about back from the front 
ex^e. through a small metal, or 
stitched, eyelet. (Channel and cord 
end are illustrated on the diagram.) 

‘I ho lining at the back neck is left loose 
so that the hood, when not in use. 
may be pushed down into the pocket 
thus formed between the outer 
material and the lining. 

One or two pwkets may bo inserted on 
the chest line, as indicated. These 
are 6^" long and are fastened with a 
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zip. A 2 '^ turning is left along th? 
bottom edge. 

SEcrio.Nb A AKD B — The Collar 
(Diagram 50) 

Section A depicts the main construc- 
tion of the collar. 

Square lines from o. 

1 from o is the distance round the gorge 
of the jacket— 0-7 plus 15-16; is 
deducted from this total. 

2 is midway between i and o. 

3 from 2i.- 

4 from the line o-i J", and is situated 
about half-way between o and 3. 

5 from 0=32^, and is "sprung" out 
ij'' beyond 6. which is squartd dow*n 
from o. 

7 from i = and is " sprung " out xj" 
from 8, which is squax^ down from i. 

0 from o is the same as the distance on 
the Lurv'e 0-4 -3. 

xo from oer2". 

Shape the collar stand from 9 to xo, a*! 
indicated. 

When turned up, the collar is fastened 
with a htrap: this is shown in Sectior 
B and the dimensions are given. 

SicTiONs C AKD D — The Hood 

(Ducram 51) 

Though these sections are draited to- 
gether, they are actually separate 
parts of the hood. The former shov 
the main part and the latter i.lL'- 
trates the top panel. 

Square lines from o. 

X from oaj scale plus i". 

2 from 3~J" and Y* down fn»iu 

4 from Or- J scale plus 

5 from 4=uxJ^; 6 from 5 =*5". 

7 from 6*31'^: square across. 

9 from 8*1". 

10 is in and J" up from 8. 

IX is from both 9 and 10. 

12 from 8 = i scale plus J". 

13 <md 14 are squax^ from 4, spaced at 
equal distances between 4 and X2. 

16 from 14 15 from 

Shape from xo through 16 and midway 
13-13 to 12 . 

17 from scale less 2"- 

18, 19, and 20 are set at equal distances 
between 12 and 17. 

21 from 22 from 19=2!"; 2^ 

from 20‘-=i|". 
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Shape the eootour through these points, 
as shewn. 

Continue the line a-17 and the line 8-12 
at convenient distances, establishing 
24 and 25, and connecting them, as 
indicated. 

1 hu9, the line 24 -25 is parallel with the 
line 17-12. 

26, 27, and 28 are set at equal distances 
between 24 and 25 

29 from 25 = 2j"; 30 Irom 26 = 2!". 

31 from 27=2^''; 32 from 28-= ij". 

Shape the contour through the^ points, 
as indicated. 

33 is from 25 and i.s }" above the 
line from 12. 

34 from 26 = 2j"; 35 from 37 ~ ^4". 3^> 
from 28-=!^^. 

Shape the contour through tiiese points, 
as indicatcxl. 

Note * o to 2 of the hood sews to o to 7 
of ihe back The hood is usually 
"'self* lined. 

The Sleeve. (Diagram 52) 

Before commencing to draft the sleeve, 
lay the back and forepart of the 
jacket together at the shoulder-seam 
position, leaving a gap of about f" 
between 10 and 17 and bringing the 
neck-points exactly together. (This 
arrangement is indicated by the dash 
lines.) 


Points 8, 12, and 19 occupy the .same 
j-)Ositions as they do on the jacket 

Draw the straight line, A-B. 

A from 19 a- 4'*'; it is found by sweeping 
with 12 as pivot. 

B from 19 = and is found by sweeping 
with C as pivot. 

is the same distance from 19 as that 
point is from the chest line on the 
contour 10-8-19 ol the jacket ) 

D is midway between A and B, square 
up and down from this point. 

E, on the line, is i" above the level 
of 10. 

Shape the <eeve-head contour from A 
through E to B, as shown. 

F from 8 is the sleeve length (31") swept 
forward, less the x-back amount and 
with the usual calculations for seams 

Square out from F and make G and fl 
6^" from that point. 

J from F = li"; I from S is the same. 

Draw the bmdarm-seam from I to J, as 
indicated. 

There are three pleats at the cuff posi- 
tion, • is i" deep and the other two 
are deep, a« shown. 

The cuff is illustiated on Section E; its 
dimensions and the position of tlie 
fold are clearly indicated. 

Note: Allowance is made in all the 
parts of the draft for seams: if 
thick or bulky materials are used, an 
additional allowance should be made 
when cutting. 
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SKMNG TROUSERS 

Diagram 53 

T hese trousers are designed for wear with the jacket 
already described. They have features which make them 
both comfortable and convenient for their purpose ; at the same 
time they are stylish in appearance. 

Such garments should be made up strongly, all seams being 
sewn wiA durable threads so that they are able to take the 
strain usually imposed upon them in wear. 

Measures: 41^" side-seam {hip hone to ankle hone): 30" 
inside leg (jork to ankle hone): 36" waist: 42" seat: 25" 
knee: 13^" ankle. 

Scale is ^ Seat — 21". 


Instructions for Drafting 


Topsides 

Draw main constniction lino, 0-1-2. 

1 from o is the inside leg measure plus 

r. 

2 from o is Uie side-seam measure plus 
i'' and less for the waistband. 

3 from inside leg plus i''. 

Square out each side of all the at)ov(* 

|)oints. 

4 from scale. 

5 from 1 = J- scale; square up to 6 

7 from 8 from 

Draw a lino from 8 to 7 for the fall 
guide. 

9 from scale plus J". 

10 from 9 = 

11 from 8, on a slanting line, is 1* scale 
plus 

j 2 from 3 and 1 3 from 3 are each J knee 
measure. 

Draw guide lines from 10 through 12 to 
14 and from 4 through 13 to 15. 

16 from o and 17 from o are each { 
ankle measure. 

i8 is midway between 16 and 14; 10 
midway between 17 and 15. 

20 from o is the same as from 17 to 19. 

21 from o is the same as from 16 to 18. 

22 from square out both sides, as 

shown. 

Shape a dart from 20 and 21 to 22, as 
indicated. 


23 from 4rsi scale and is squared from 
the line 4-1. 

24 from 23 = 

25 from 7-=} waist measure plus for 
seams and plus 24" for the two pleats 
The«»e are placed in the customary 
positions: the front one is ij'' deep 
and the rear one deep. (These 
amounts may be varied according to 
taste and the nature of the material 
being used.) 

26 from 25 = 4"; shape the lop from 26 
to 7, as shown. 

Draw the side-seam from 26 through 24 
and 13 to 10, and draw the leg-seam 
from 9 through 12 to iS. 

Dress" may be taken out in the 
usual way, if desired.) 

A slanting pocket is marked, the slant 
beginning about in from point 25. 
as shown. 

Make an addition at the side-seam 
above 15 and 19, as indicated, for a 
tum-in at the opening, 

T^nderside 

2/ from 31^4 scale. 

Draw the seat line from 10 through 27 
to 30. 

28 from 9 «7Vv**cale plus 4". 

29 from II =r i^. 

Shape the leg-seam from 28 through 29 
to 14, keeping parallel with the top- 
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side between the last two points, as 
Indicated. 

31 is squared from 30 by the seat line 
and is J waist plus 

32 from draw a line from 3^ 

through 24 and locate 33 about Y' 
above this line. 

33 from 32 “i seat plus 2". 

Shape the side-seam from 3^^ through 33 
and 13 to 19, keeping in line with tlif* 
topside from 13 downwards to the 
bottom. 

34 from 30- li"; draw a line from 34 
to 31. 

35 from 31 =4"; at this point take oaf a 
i" dart about 3i" long. 

Shape the top from 31 34* shown. 


and draw the seat’Seam from a 
"spring " from 34 through 32 and 
27 to 28, hollowing very shghdy to- 
wards the last point, as shown. 

Mark out a dart on the underside 
exactly the same as on the topside 
between 20 and 21. 

Allow an inlay for the opening (this 1 
usually about 5" long). 

'Fhe bottoms are finished with an elastic 
strap, 7" long and i'' wide, which is 
fastened from 18 to 19. This strap, 
when the trousers are in w-ear, is 
passed under the foot, and thereby 
helps to hold the trousers securely in 
the ski-boots. 

Complete the draft, as indicated 
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THE WHOLESALE TRADE 
LADIES’ LEATHER GARMENTS 

By W. H. HULSIE 

{Teacher of Cnttuiff and Textile Technology Dudley Technical College) 


S UEDE leather, so useful for sports purposes, can be obtained 
in a wide range of colours. Many of the newer art shades 
are very becoming when worn with a suitable skirt of sporty 
cut. 

When designing and cutting garments of this material, the 
cutter must bear in mind that the typical sports jacket will take 
five skins, the average working out about 32 square feet alto- 
gether. The design must be so ordered that the various parts 
come out of the skin without piecing. 

The pelts are not uniform in thickness, and the thin, weak 
places must be so arranged in the lay that they come in those 
parts of the garment least subject to strain. The normal type of 
jacket will not be more than 28" long. If greater length 
is needed, a yoke seam may be placed about the breast-line. 
Pleats, back and front, may be arranged as required. For a 
golfing jacket pleats are, of course, desirable. A seam may be 
inserted across the waist and covered by a half-belt. Pleats 
will therefore run between yoke and waist, or upper hip. 

Any outside pocket will be of the patch variety, with or with- 
out flap. If an inset pocket is demanded, it should be finished 
with a welt, which gives the best result in this material. • The 
lining should be of a sound silk fabric, which has been shrunk 
with a " dry " iron before cutting. 

Sufede will press quite well, if a not-too-hot iron and dry rag 
are used. The surface can always be restored after pressing. 
Secure the edges by sewing in, when “ running-on,” an inch- 
wide strip of rubber fabric, such as " Q-N,” or similar prepara- 
tion. The bottom and sleeve cuffs may be secured in the same 
way. 
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Do a bare minimum of basting, and do not make up as an 
open coat, but bag the job, even at the bottom. The button- 
holes will be of the same material. See that a “ leather ” needle 
is placed in the machine. Above all, do not handle the job more 
than is necessary. 

If, in the course of making, the sut-de becomes marked, do 
not apply benzine or any other liquid stain remover. Any 
marks ma\' be removed by lightly rubbing with clean fine sand- 
paper. 


SUEDE SPORTS JACKEl' 

Diagram 5^ 

T he model illustrated here is of fairly standard design and 
may be taken as a basis for a number of types. 

There is a yoke at front and back, with shallow mitred seam 
running just above the breast or bust-line. Patch pockets, with- 
out flaps, are featured at the hips. 

In the draft allowance is made for I" seams at alt parts, 
excepting yokes. 

Scale is ^ Bust Measure. 


iNSTRUCnONS 

Sqiuore O-S and O-D 
(VA = i scale. 

(>-B JT natural w.iist length 

Ungth (27" in thn i 

B-C -7" 

Drop Y* from O 

0- L^i scale less 

1- IS Y* above the lino squarMl troni 
A-E* J scale x>bi^ i" 

A-F=s| tcale. 

A-Waii bust. 

(r IS midway between K rind F 
= J scale plus i" 
scale plus Y' 

X-M = ^ scale plus Y' 
the lino from O. 

Connect M-H and L-H 


roK Drafting 

J is out from th( hue vitL'^red uo 
liom E 

M-1 i5» the L- 

r-Q-i" 

M-N J St t 

1 h» Sm vr 
C)-A SB , f St. ale 
0 -B=sj acalt 
B*D=17^ 

C IS midway between B and D 
B~J «= P-J plus T -<3 on the jacket 
Displace the seam 3^^ from J to G. to 
meet lowered pitch at P-. 

E = J A-J; E-K- iJ". 
from 

B--G- ou the jacket 

Complete the draft, as indicated. 
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OUTFITTING 

INTRODUCTORY 

By H. R. SKIPPER 

T he outfitting section of the men’s wear trade is of such 
importance that it is not surprising to see more and more 
local tiaders devoting part of their premises to the selling of 
various articles designated under the heading of the term " out- 
fitting.” It takes many different garments to clothe a man, and 
many of them form distinct branches of the trade. The 
tendency in recent years, however, is more and more in the 
direction of development of comprehensive men's wear shops oi 
stores — establishments wherein the whole of men’s personal 
requirements are catered for. The big departmental stores, for 
instance, frequently group their tailoring, ready-made clothing, 
hosiery, and outfitting, and men’s boot, shoe, and hat sections, in 
one department — often in a separate building. Then the 
multiple outfitting firms like Hope Bros. Ltd., Austin Reed Ltd., 
Meakers Ltd., and Home Bros. Ltd., are devoting more and 
more attention to tailoring and ready-made clothing; while on 
the other hand the multiple tailoring establishments (especially’ 
those in the North Country) are, many of them, building up an 
important outfitting business in their shops as an adjunct to 
their tailoring and clothing trade. The smaller traders ire 
showing signs of moving with this tendency of the times, and 
the future promises to favour more and more the development 
of these comprehensive men’s wear shops. Needless to say, 
there will always be room for the specialist, I e he tailor, out- 
fitter, hosier, or hatter; but sut will have to be specialiste in 
the proper sense of the term, offering individual and original 
goods and service to the type of customer who is exceptionally 
discriminating in his requirements. 

From this it follows that there are great possibilities for 
tailors and clothiers to develop outfitting business. Those who 
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contemplate doing so should set about the task in a thorough- 
gdng manner. 

Men’s outfitting should be treated as a distinct department. 
It is not a sideline, but an important branch of retail activity in 
the world of commerce. Taken in its entirety, practically tiic 
whole of the goods sold to men can be gathered together under 
one roof. 

During the last few years, the outfitting trade has made 
rapid strides. It is said that fashions travel in cycles. Men are 
considered to be the most conservative in regard to their cloth^, 
but the brighter-clothes-for-men movement has come into its 
own, and colour more than anything else to-day plays an 
important part in regard to fashion — as it did centuries ago. 

It must be fully understood what constitutes the outfitting 
trade. Outfitting, apart from tailoring and the ready-madt 
clothing business, can be said to consist of the sale of shirts, 
collars, ties, underwear, pyjamas, half-hose, dressing-gowns, 
and gloves — to say nothing of the many articles which are in- 
cluded under the heading of accessories. These are the line.s 
most in demand, but many outfitters are nowada\’s seeing the 
advisability of devoting more attention to men's headwear than 
was the case a few years ago. 

Fashions change quicklj' in outfitting as in other depart 
ments of the men’s wear trade, and it would be impossible in 
such a work as this to suggest an\' special varieties of either 
style, fit, or colour which should be stocked. Provided, how- 
ever, the outfitter sees, until' a season is nearly half over, that he 
has a stock of all sizes in each design, little trouble, if any, will 
be experienced. The question of stock sizes will be dealt with 
under the heads of the respective commodities which the aveiagi* 
outfitter should include in his business. 

With regard to stock, the best advice to buyers is to bu>' 
<*arly. The hand-to-mouth buyer does no.t obtain the same 
selection, or as, fashionable gqpds, as the who buys at the 
right time for each suc&edte season. keeping in touch 
with the wholesaler and by carefully readiwji; the trade press, the 
trader is able to keep abreast of the times, t 

It will be as well to mention ♦he imiwrtance of display. It 
should be remembered thafc^e perfect' window is that which 
combines the qualities of art, balance, and attractiveness. A 
window may be well dressed from the points of view of balance 
and taste, yei lacking in that essential quality of attraction. 
Thbpr nary ooject of the window is to attract people to inspect 
the goods (JJsplayedKjm it. Most articles included under the 
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heading of outhttu^ adapt themselves admirably for display 
purposes. The outntter's window ^ould always be attractive 
dressed according to the season. One thin^ to bear in mind 
is to change the window frequently and to give new features 
with each display. Let each successive display differ in charac- 
ter from the last An occasional inspection of the shops or 
stores in the big towns will be both instructive and profitable. 
It is as well to become a specialist, and so let your shop be 
known as the best in the district for shirts, collars, or ties, as 
the case may be. 

Provided stock is kept in proper fi.xtures, it should not 
deteriorate or become damaged. For this reason modern 
rnethods of storage and efficient service facilities should be pro- 
vided, Some traders put great faith in “ sales ” or special reduc- 
tions ; but if this form of publicity is indulged in, it should not 
be overdone, for men, unlike women, are seldom attracted b\ 
the word " bargain ” w'hen replenishing wardrobes. 


SHIRTS FOR DAY AND DRESS WEAR 

One of the most important sections of the outfitter’s business 
IS that devoted to shirts. It seems almost incredible, when 
witnessing the manufacture of man's chief undei garment in one 
of the up-to-date factories, that the industry- should have com- 
menced, as many of England's important trades have, in the 
home. However, the fact lemains that but fifty years ago the 
humble shirt w'as made chiefly in the precincts of the homo. In 
those days the material usi'd b\' the upper classes was a good- 
quality finen, and the shirt was dressed stiff at the front and 
cuffs. The cheaper fabiics, such as o.xfords, grandrilles, and 
flannelette, were utilised by the woiking classes. Flannels and 
heavy cotton fabrics were used in the winter season ; e.xcept for 
that fact, there little if any alteration in style. 

Since then bb trade has devel^)ed'»on zephyrs and prints, 
rayons, and a ^Bt of light- w'eight ^tton materials The use of 
lighter textiles wpl^p of heavier fabrics has har^ much to do 
With the great change^W'hich has come o\ cr the trad» to-day. 

Many new and beautiful matej4sds have bee. introduced, 
such as cotton poplins, so-Col*e^ " sea island” cfoths, and 
artificial silk. Even for winter weir, the new generation which 
is springing up is not keen on heavy all-wool garments favoured 
so much by its forefathers; and enterprising mapufactureis, 
with the object of offering something feke tflfe dlace of the 
heavy materials, have inlrqdui^jT^ ^ikk-^^eight'^fabrics ,vhic’ 
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combine the qualities of warmth, durability, and smartness. 
This fact the outfitter must bear in mind when considering his 
requiremente for the shirt department. Notably amongst cloths 
used for shirts are those made from fine-spun yams, composed 
of wool, cotton, and silk fibres, and mixtures of these materials. 

The Colour Factor 

For summer wear, the fabrics used are light cotton twills, 
various cotton taffetas, prints and poplins, and artificial silk. 
At the moment shirts of these materials are produced in designs 
in all-over colours, mixed colours, and hardly a trace of while 
ground. These offer .i marked contrast to the materials used 
some years ago. In fact, colour is, and will be for many years, 
the determining factor in men's clothing fashions. Men-folk. 
who are slower to take on a new thing, are being educated into 
wearing brighter and more daring colours, and bid fair in this 
respect to rival the opposite sex. 

The colour vogue has led manufacturers to produce collars 
to match the materials used for shirts, and a very vexed ques- 
tion this has become in the trade. In the old days, before the 
era of the coloured collar, it was easy for an outfitter to sell u 
man two or three coloured shirts; but nowadays the outfitter 
is up against the collar-matching difficulty. Some men require 
two collars to match ; another will ask for three collars. Then 
there is the individual who will not wear a coloured collar at 
any price. Rather than lose a sale, the retailer often has to 
sell the shirt without the Collar. With so many different 
coloured materials on the market, this complicates the stock 
problem. The outfitter has to be particularly careful in his 
selection if he does not wish to find himself at the end of a 
season with a huge stock of unsold coloured collars. Of course 
these can be disposed of at a sale, but even then it means loss 
of profit on the shirt department. While there is a demand for 
coloured collars, the manufacturers are bound to supply them. 
So this difficulty has to be watched and guarded against by the 
retailer. 

Shirtings for winter wear are made of materials lighter in 
weight than hitherto. The all-wool flannel garments have been 
displaced in favour of heavy twills, whipcords, and corded 
zephyrs. Whatever is said against woollen shirtings, cloths 
composed of wool give the best results as regards warmth. The 
old standard stripes have gone out of favour, and the tendency 
is more and more to use covered grounds. Such is the enter- 
prise of the manufacturers that by their skill and imagination 
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they are able to introduce, from time to time, new designs and 
so revive the popularity of a material which has fallen in the 
background. 

For many years the tunic shirt has been favoured, and it is 
likely to remain so. For comfort and a smart appearance there 
is nothing to comi)are with a tunic shirt for wear on most 
occasions. 

Some manufacturers have introduced what is known as the 
" three-slecve-lengths ” idea in the shirt trade, but it is doubtful 
whether this innovation is all that it is claimed to be. 

Except in the case of high-class goods, no matter what price 
is paid for shirts they are mostly cut to the same standard. If 
two manufacturers’ samples were compared, it would require an 
expert to discover any difference between the size and shape of 
the bodies of either a 14^" or a 15" shirt. In some cases sizes 
15I" and t6" would be included in the same cutting ; the only 
difference b^ing in the size of the neckbands. If a man is par- 
ticular in regard to exact fit, the retailer would be doing his 
customei, as well as himself, a service by suggesting a special 
made-to-measure order. 

Of tlie various materials used jn the shirt trade, that which 
has come into prominence in the last few years is artificial silk. 
Although it is the fair se.x which has popularised this material, 
the men-folk are being induced into wearing articles partlj’ 
composed of it. Whatever may be said against the fabric for 
men s wear, great developments have taken place in artificial 
silk. Beautiful garments arc made from this material, and 
wonderful colours are obtainable. 

Shirts for Sports Wear 

All kinds of sport play a great part in our national life, and 
more time is devoted no\vada\'s to the various pastimes which 
are indulged in all the year round. From the outfitters' point 
of view, trade in this class of goods is becoming more and mor(' 
important. The sports shirt trade has become a colossal busi- 
ness. The most favoured materials are light taffetas, although 
a sprinkling of all-wool garments are asked for, and should 
therefore be stocked. 

Shirts for Dress W’e^vr 

Preparations for the dress shirt trade should be considered 
by the retailer round about June, when it will be found that 
manufacturers' stocks for the autumn trade in dress shirts are 
complete. The order of the day is for more freedom in regard 
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to men’s clothing. Even in his dress wear a man looks for free 
and easy garments, and the tendency is for manufacturers to 
produce dress shirts which are more snug-iitting than hitherto. 
A few years ago the call was all for stiff fronts and cuffe. Prac- 
tically nothing else was offered by the manufacturers. At the 
present time the trade can be said to be divided equally between 
soft and starched fronts. Marcella fronts and French piques 
have been introduced, and many excellent patterns are avail- 
able. 

Two-button fronts have been the fashion for some time. 
There are many men who still wear the ordinary plain two-stud 
linen front, and this style will probably remain so long as dress 
clothes are worn. Many dress shirts are made in the coat style. 
However, so far the demand for coat shirts is negligible, and 
there seems to be a decided prejudice against the style. 

Buying 

The bigger retailers put down a large part of their ordcih 
for spring goods in October and November. Autumn require- 
ments are usually decided upon soon after Whitsun. Many 
retailers postpone their orders until the season approaches. This 
tendency is deplored by the manufacturers. Not only docs it 
complicate manufacture, but it leaves little time for despatching 
The buyer’s slogan should be " buy well ahead.” 

Shirt Sizes 

Shirt sizes range from o to lo. The bulk of the trade is 
done in half-inch sizes. If quarter sizes arc stocked, the collar 
should be a quarter size more than the shirt: it half sizes, it 
should be half size higher. Shirt sizes are based upon the 
measurement of the neckbands. Measurement should be taken 
from the extreme outer edge of one stud-hole to the centre of 
the opposite stud-hole. The neckband should be laid flat when 
taking measures. A size chart is usually supplied by the princi- 
pal manufacturers, and this will be found useful by the retailer 
for reference. 


Branded and Guaranteed Goods 

Practically every shirt sold to-day is guaranteed in one way 
or another, either as against shrinking or the colour fading, or 
both. Branded and proprietaij names play an important part 
in the shirt trade, and the retailer’s stock should consist chiefly 
of a selection of the well-known advertised lines. 
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The Collar-attached Shirt 

Shirts with the collar attached have become very popular 
during recent years. They are particularly adaptable to men 
with rather thick necks. Such shirts are made up in a variety 
of styles and materials and should certainly be included in the 
U]>to-date outfitter’s stock. 


SlOCK 

It is not possible to sa>’ definitely the amount ot stock that 
should be kept by the average retailer, as this, of course, varies 
according to tlie district in which the shop is situated, and also 
in regard to the class of trade for which the outfitter caters. 
The proportion of shirts usiiallj' sold is : 

ucckbaiid . do7fn 

i6-i6i" ,, . 


THE PYJAMA TRADE 

Almost everything that has been said about the shirt trade 
c an be applied to that devoted to pyjamas. Here again a big 
change has taken place in recent years, and the sale of heav\- 
pyjamas has fallen off considerable 

Many new fabrics have been introduced, such as aitificial 
silk, cotton poplins, and highly mercerised cloths, which pro- 
vide attractive garments. Nothing seems to be too gay, pro- 
vided of course that it is in good taste. Silk fabrics arc used 
e.xtensively in the manufacture of pyjamas. 
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COLLARS, TIES, AND HANDKERCHIEFS 

By H. R. SKIPPER 

L ike the shirt, the collar owes its origin to the ingenuity of 
the house\\ife. It is claimed by America that one of her 
citizens, a Mrs. Hannah Lord Montague, in the coui'se of her 
domestic duties just oyer a century' ago, observed that collars 
(which in those days were part of the shirt) soiled much more 
quicldy than the rest of the garment. She conceived the idea of 
making a collar which could be detached from the shirt and 
washed separately. 

Whether the detachable collar originated in America or not, 
the collar industry in England seems to have come into being 
in 1840, more or less about the same time as it did in America. 

The earliest detachable collars were crude and uncomfort- 
able-looking affairs, and were constructed very differently from 
the collars of to-day. They were known as string collars, the 
band having tapes or strings affixed to each end. These string 
collars had various names — ” The Beaufort," " The Vellamcn,” 
" String Alberts," etc. The collars were all made to one size, 
the ends overlapping; they could be tightened to fit any size 
of neck. The first collar to be made in a range of sizes was 
“ The Paxton.” These collars arc a prominent feature of early 
Victorian portraits. 

Other shapes which attained popularity with Victorian men- 
about-town were the familiar "Gladstone," "The West End," 
a kind of double collar, and " The Dux,” with its many variants 
and adaptations. The latter was a sort of compromise between 
the upright collar and the all-round turned down, or double 
shape. 

Then came "The Shakespeare," a turn-down collar with 
long points, and "The Professor," also a double shape, cut 
rather high with a deep band. 
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The double collar was worn forty or fifty years ago and is 
by no means as modem an innovation as many people imagine. 
It gained in popularity when the “ lock " band idea was intro- 
duced. The old double collar had no lock, the band being of 
the same proportions either side. A simple invention, which 
was briefly to cut one side of the band longer than the other 
and which curved slightly upwards, made the collar “ set " 
properly, and this revolutionised the trade. The double collar 
thereby became the rage, and has been popular ever since. At 
first shapes were very high, 2" or 3" being considered fashion- 
able. In recent years, th(* bulk ol the demand has been foi 
li" and i|". 

For the last few years the "Shakespeare” collar has im- 
proved out of all knowledge, and this shape, with the various 
forms of wing collars, constitutes the bulk of the collar trade 
to-day. 

The collar trade nowadays is a much more difficult business 
than it used to be The popularity of the various types of semi- 
stiffs and coloured collars, and collars to match shirts, has 
effected a great change in the trade, and rendered the whole 
business much more uncertain than it used to be. In the old 
days the retail buyer had little trouble, once he had made up his 
mind what were the fashionable shapes to stock in dressed and 
soft collars, to put down his order with a reliable wholesale 
supplier and take in his deliveries as and when he needed them. 
During recent years, however, he has had to cater for various 
tastes on the part of the public, and he has to apportion his 
purchases not only over dressed and soft collars, but over white 
dre^ed, coloured dressed, white soft, coloured soft, semi-stiffs, 
flexible or pliable dressed collars, and also order collars to match 
shirts. It is, therefore, not an easj' task for the buj’or. In the 
case of the manufacturers, the difficulties created b\' the ever- 
changing fashion factor in the collar trade are complicated b\’ 
production problems. 

This changed aspect of the collar trade has created an extra 
demand, and collar manufacturers and retailers are finding that 
the introduction of a greater variet}' (<f tj^pes has compensated 
ffiem for the trouble involved. The whole trend of men's W'ear 
is veering away from stereotyp d fashions. Men are more and 
more developing a keener interest in their attire, and the 
tendency seems to incline towards individuality. 

The spring of the year is the best season for the trade. 
Most retailers should make their collar display’s in February 
and March. Preparations for these are usually made well 
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ahead, and during the early winter months consideration must 
be g^ven to the question of replenishing collar stocks for the 
ensuing spring. 

The white stiff variety of collars still holds its own as the 
leading type of collar in general wear. The white dressed 
collar has been the favourite with the majority of men who 
make any claim to be well dressed. It remains to be seen how 
long a life the coloured collar Nvill have, but there has been a 
tremendous number worn during the last few seasons, especially 
collars to match the coloured shirts which are so popular. 
However, the fact remains that the white collar is 'preferred for 
formal wear. 

There has been a decided tendency towards lighter weights 
in materials, and the introduction of the various semi-stiffs and 
single-ply collars by the manufacturers has created public 
favour for the lighter-weight articles. They are certainly more 
comfortable, and yet look as smart and elegant as the four-fold 
stiff collar. 

In the white dressed collar trade shapes do not varj' ver>’ 
much from season to season. With double shapes square points 
are favoured by most people. A medium length of point is 
the most popular, though the width of the opening is a matter 
of choice. With double collars, however, there is a very wide 
range of choice, and the experience of manufacturers varies 
considerably on the question as to which shapes are most 
popular. 

For dress wear the square wing has been in favour for many 
years, and is likely to remain so. Many versions of wing collars 
are on the market. The double shape is often worn with dinner 
jackets. 

The soft collar trade has experienced more competition from 
semi-stiff and the coloured collar than the dressed trade. A 
tremendous trade is done and will continue to be done in soft 
collars. It is in the better end of the soft collar trade that the 
competition of the more recent types has been experienced most. 
In the lower end of the business the soft collar is still a big thing, 
and this is because it is pre-eminently the collar for the working 
man, who finds it convenient and comfortable and the most 
suitable for his purpose. Some manufacturers have intyoduced 
stiffeners which fit in the points. The use of these obviates the 
ragged effect which often mars the appearance of many soft 
collars. 

In coloured collars, the tendency is all in the direction of 
covered grounds and close groupings of stripes. 
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NECKWEAR 

From the point of view of fashion, the outfitter is in a much 
easier position to-day to buy ties than was the case twenty years 
ago. In those days there were a dozen different shapes which 
were^ considered fashionable. The assortments, however, were 
nothing like so numerous as is the case to-day. The neckwear 
trade is one which is as flourishing as any in the men’s wear 
trade. No other section of the outfitter’s business has, during 
the last twenty years, enjoyed such a consistent run of prosperity 
as the tie trade. 

The Selection of Stock 

The outfitter’s main difficulty now is to make his selection 
of ties from the many different colours and designs which are 
available. However, this difficulty can be overcome to a great 
extent by considering that nowadays men dress with more 
regard to the whole effect than ever they did, and tie makers, 
shirt makers, and hosiers are allies of the tailor. If, for instance, 
the trade decrees that blue shall be the fashionable colour, the 
outfitter should see that the greater portion of his stock of ties 
consists of colours to tone with blue suiting. 

The reason for the prosperous condition of the trade must 
be put down to the enterprise of the manufacturers who have 
introduced many new novelties. Neckwear manufacturers 
have got right away from the stereotyped tendencies, and the 
trade is on a much higher plane. This is a fact throughout the 
trade, the various sections being well catered for. 

The Colour Factor 

Public taste has been revolutionised and the scope of the 
market has been widened considerabl}’. The reason for the 
great changes is due to the bolder and more generous use of 
colour and to the wide range of materials used. Colour, wffiich 
is a deciding factor in men’s fashions, plays its part in neckwear 
more tlian ever it did. Not so manj’ years ago the leaders in 
the fashion world were inclined to be afraid of colour, especially 
in regard to neckwear. Neatness and sobriety of design were 
the order of the day. Except perhaps in the large manufactur- 
ing towns and in the chief ind’-strial centres, bright hues were 
rarely seen. What a different tale is told to-day! Colour 
seems to reign supreme. Even in the best end of the trade 
demand has turned to the skilfully blended multi-coloured effects 
and all-over patterns in which choice figures, medallions, fancy 
checks, and lozenges are cleverly woven in rich glowing colours. 
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Materials 

Exquisite taste is shown in the various designs produced 
in recent years, and which are seen to advantage in the richness 
of English non-creasable silks. Uncreasable silks of English 
manufacture will always be a feature of the better end of the 
trade. The craving for colour is exemplified in the wonde^l 
printed effects which the manufacturers produce in poplins, 
silk and wool marocains, crinkle cr§pe, and similar weaves, and 
agmn in the cr^pe handkerchiefs and ties to match, a vogue 
which is revived from time to time, particularly when the tailor 
decrees that outside breast pockets are fashionable. Other 
fabrics which are use<l to a great extent are reversed repps, 
damask weaves, moir6s. English gum twills, and peau de soie. 

Knitted Ties 

Knitted ties have their periods of popularity, but variety 
in this class of neckwear is more restricted than those made 
from woven fabrics. There is, however, great scope for designs 
and colour in knitted neckwear. Perhaps the one drawback of 
knitted ties is by reason of the fact that knitted fabrics have 
a tendency to stretch, and therefore render knitted ties less 
serviceable than the woven variety. 

Styles 

The bulk of the trade is done in open-end ties, and the 
reason for this must be put down to the change in collar fashions. 
The most favoured collar for general wear is the double collar, 
and this necessitates the wearing of an open-end tie. The 
different forms of bows run the open-end tie a good second, and 
these are worn chiefly with a wing collar. The Ascot tie, 
altiiough not worn so much nowadays, is still favoured by some 
men. The batswing bow is a particular favourite, and is a 
popular form of neckwear. There are some excellent made-up 
bows on the market, but so far nothing has yet been produced 
in ready-tied neckwear to give the real batswing effect. 'The 
batswing bow should be stocked in various lengths, thus offering 
the correct length tie to wear with any particular collar size. 

How to Tie the Various Bows 

Outfitters are always being asked how the batswing should 
be tied, and some sketches are reproduced in order that retailers 
may be in a better position to help those who need enlighten- 
ment. 
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There are several ways of tying the batswing, but all give 
much the same results and all need to be practised in order to 
arrive at perfection. The method illustrated is thought to be 
the most simple way yet discovered. 



Flu. I 


Having placed the tie in position round the collar, the first 
step is to pass “ A ” round and under " B ” ((i). Fig. i). Next, 
double “ B ” and bring “ A ” down over " B ” (2)- Pass “ A ” 
up and through loop (3) to the position in (4). and tighten to 
finish the knot (5). 

If the above methods are carefully followed, dexterit\’ can 
soon be achieved by a littie practice. 

Tying a Dress Tie 

TJhe most popular forms of dress ties are the single-end 
thistle shape and “ Budd ” patent bows. These should also be 
stocked in various lengths. 

The single-ended piqu^ or marcella tie is the best from the 
point of view of ease in tying, bu^ it should not be over-starched, 
otherwise it will tend to slip out of position and will not lie so 
perfectly as it would if the material is fairly limp. 

The single-end dress tie should be slipped through the loop 
at the ba(^ of the shirt, keeping the bow end " A " to the 
right. Cross and tie the first knot, keeping the bow end close 
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to, or farther from, the knot, depending on whether you wish 
a short or long bow ((i) and (2), Fig. 2). 

Fold the bow end “ A ” back and then back again to bring 
it to position (3). 

Bring the long end " B ” over the front of the bow, up at 
the back, and through the knot in the ordinary way, pulling 
the long end “ B ” right through the knot (4). 


Hou/ to tk tke SjNQix-FiMO Thistle Tie. 



Draw tight by pulling the long end “ B ” and the underside 
of bow end (5)^ 

The bow should be worried into shape with both hands until 
it is gradually made tight, after which tuck away the single 
end under the lower part of collar. 

The Budd tie is perhaps the simplest form of bow to tie. 
The accompanying illustration explains in detail the correct 
method. It should be worn with a wing collar. 

The Ascot tie is the most difficult to manipulate, but looks 
smart when properly tied. It is worn with an upright or wing 
collar. 

Well-dressed men now wear the Ascot tie with morning 
dress, especially for race meetings, weddings, and other social 
functions. The so-called Ascot, which many men wear with 
morning dress, is not an Ascot, but an equal-ended, wide-end 
tie. The proper dimensions of the Ascot tie are 3" x 46", zV' ^ 

4" X 50", and x 52'^. 
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Club Colours 

The outfitter’s neckwear stock should include an assortment 
of ties in regimental and club colours. The demand for this 
class of neckwear has increased enormously during recent years, 
chiefly because many clubs insist Aat their members shall wear 
the club colours. It is pretty easy to discover the colours 
favoured by the clubs in one’s neighbourhood, and there are a 
ntmber of manufacturers who are onlj' too ready to co-operate 
with the retailers in catering for this business. Some elute have 
arrangements by which the\’ appoint local firms as official out- 
fitters to their members. 

Reviewing the neckwear trade to-day, one is amazed at the 
art, the ingenuity, and the amount of labour which the produc- 
tion of ties entails. A tie of some description is worn by almost 
every man, and is the finishing touch to his sartorial appearance 
How many buyers realise what the manufacture of a tie in- 
volves? Thousands of patterns are produced every season. 
Consider what this means in terms of designing, weaving, print- 
ing and dyeing, selecting and buying silks, and making-up. In 
the better end of the trade it is rightly claimed that the pro- 
duction of superfine neckwear is not merely a trade but an art. 
It is at the best end of the trade that British producers stand 
supreme. If the best neckwear is required, one has to go to 
British designers for designs, to British weavers for silks, and to 
British manufacturers for making-up. The taste of British 
designers when it comes to, tie silks is excelled bv no one. 
British taste sets the standard in the best circles throughout 
the world. 


HANDKERCHIEFS 

The handkerchief section of the trade is looked upon to-day 
as of much more importance than was the case a few years ago. 
The pocket-handkerchief of a man plays a much greater part in 
his appearance than is generally imagined. Although^ a man 
may be considered well-dressed without it, by the addition of a 
handkerchief in his outside breast pocket he becomes very much 
better dressed. 

Silk handkerchiefs may be used more freely in the future, 
probably on account of the handkerchief-to-match-the-tie vogue 
which continues to be popular. 

The best silk for these goods is a good-quality erdpe. 

So far as the ordinary silk handkerchief trade is concerned, 
there is a wide choice provided. Madder effects upon cr6pe 
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silk made excellent goods, and axe supplied in various shades, 
accor(^g to the fa^on of the day. l^fanufacturers produce 
these in 24" sizes. Twenty«two inches are made in a lowei 
quality silk for the cheaper end of the trade. 

The French manufacturers produce some excellent lines in silk 
handkerchiefs, but these are suitable for the better-class trade 

Many designs for the best West-end shops are made exclu- 
sively for those shops and cannot be purchased elsewhere, Ae 
quantities taken by these retailers being sufficiently large to 
ensure the desired exclusiveness. 

Fancy handkerchiefs made of artificial silk and cotton and 
mercerised cotton are produced in all-over patterns with coloured 
borders. 

The trade in linen handkerchiefs is always a big one during 
the autumn and winter months, and especially during December. 
Handkerchiefs composed of pure linen or lawn are in a general 
waj' almost entirely produced in Belfast and its neighbour- 
hood, although the Continent has, during recent years, been in 
competition with goods made by the manufacturers in the 
Emerald Isle. Belfast, however, is the generally recognised 
market which supplies not only Britain but many other countries 
with linen and cambric handkerchiefs. A large percentage of 
union handkerchiefs are made in Lancashire ; all-over patterns 
with coloured borders being featured extensively. 

The machine-hemmed articles with tape borders are sold in 
fairly large quantities, but the bulk of the trade is done in hem- 
stitched goods. Men's sizes are generally |-i yard, with hems 
varying in width from I" to i", according to individual prefer- 
ence. The hemstitching is mostly done by machinery, but the 
higher-priced goods are hand-stitched. 

Handkerchiefs are usually delivered to the retailer in boxes 
of dozens, but many of the higher-priced qualities are packed 
in boxes containing half-dozen and one dozen. Designs of 
monograms, initials, or crests should be kept in every well- 
appointed department, so that customei's wishing to have their 
initials attached may select their designs. 
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OUTFITTING 

UNDERWEAR, HOSIERY, AND DRESSING 

GOWNS 

By H. R. SKIPPER 

UNDERWEAR AND HOSIERY 

T he underwear section of the outfitting trade lias been 
revolutionised during the past few years. The whole 
character of men’s underwear has been altered, and whereas 
nothing else but woollen garments were in demand prior to 
1914, title introduction of many new fabrics has induced men to 
prefer underwear of a lighter weight and texture than hitherto. 
The same applies to hosiery. 

Mentioning the terms " hosiery ” and “ underwear,” it would 
be as well to explain briefly \Vhat is meant by the words, as con- 
fusion often arises in regard to tlie definition of the terms 
Strictiy speaking, the term hosiery originally applied to articles 
used to cover the legs and feet, and for a long time after the 
inception of knitting the. industry was practically confined to 
articles of this categoiy. In Great Britain the term ” hosiery ” 
denotes all the ramifications of the knitting industry, and in- 
cludes articles made in the knitted stitch, whether intended for 
footwear, underwear, or outer garments. The term footwcai’ 
denotes stockings and socks; alternatively, hose for stockings 
and half-hose to denote men's socks. Undei-wear refers to body 
garments worked in the knitted stitch and intended to be worn 
next to the skin. 

This includes shirts, pants, trunks, body belts, combina- 
tions. etc. The word "shirt” is applied to the article for the 
upper part of the body. 

The increase of knitted fabrics and garments during the last 
sixty years is really surprising. Instead of the bulky wool and 

no 
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flannel garments of our ancestors, comfortable, close-fitting 
undergarments are made in sizes to fit any age of either sex. 
Nearly every person, from the youngest child to the oldest 
adult, in whatever climate he lives or in whatever occupation 
he is engaged, wears knitted materials in some form or another, 
chiefly next to the body ; while for such garments as stockings, 
fabric gloves, and pull-overs or sweaters, there is no choice 
in the structure of the material. Few, if any, other fabrics 
than knitted are used b3'^ men for such articles of wearing 
apparel. 

The introduction of jersey material, whether of silk, wool, 
cotton, or artificial silk, has been instrumental in greatly increas- 
ing the demand for knitted fabrics. The cause of the great 
increase in the popularity of knitted goods during the last half- 
century is the superiority for certain purposes of cloth con- 
structed by knitting instead of weaving. Knitted cloth is formed 
by continuousli’ interlooping one or more strands of yam. With 
knitted materials, the effect of a pull or strain is quite different 
from dial on woven cloth. Instead of breaking, the yam slips 
easily from stitch to stitch, tightening up on those that are 
bearing no burden and loosening and relieving those that are 
standing the strain. Although the garment might change in 
shape, it is usually' uninjured in structure. 

Men’s hosierj', which includes socks (or half-hose) and 
stockings, is divided into two sections: seamless and full- 
fashioned. The seamless variety is largety used for the plain 
article in the men’s trade, as shape is not of such importance as 
it is in the women’s section. The rib stitch, which is known 
for its elasticity, is greatly favoured for men's socks, particu- 
larly in the heavier weights. 

The materials for hose arc, on the whole, more robust in 
character than those essential for underwear, as considerable 
strain is applied to the material during walking. Cross-bred 
wools are largcl^^ employed for the medium-grade socks for 
ordinary wear, and for the more expensive classes cashmere is 
the wool emplo^'cd. 

The modern tendenej' is for manufacturers to produce men’s 
under-gannents in those fabrics which are up-to-date, and 
include artificial silk and mixtures of cotton and artificial silk. 
Change of fashion is inevitable. The future use of lighter 
fabrics, such as artificial silk, for men's underwear opens up 
great possibilities. A few j'ears ago the idea of sug^ting 
Slat men would one day depart from tlie conventional woollen 
garment woidd have been laughed at yet the fact remains the 
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modem man is showing a keen appreciation of the newer 
matenals used for underwear. 

Standard Hosiery Measurements 

There is a growing feeling among the public and in the 
retail trade in favour pf more regularity in hosiery dimensions. 
The Association of Kftit Underwear Manufacturers of America 
have adopted a plan for standard sizes and measurements for 
knitted imderwear. The Association believes that the knitted 
^derwear industry, in common witli a great many other 
industries, needs a standard of value, and that the standardisa- 
tion of sizes and measurements will set up such a standard. 
While it will not do away with the manufacture of sub-standard 
merchandise, Ae standardisation of sizes and measurements of 
garments bearing a standard label will remove the sub-standard 
merchandise from competition wiili the standard, and thereby 
immediately contribute to the prosperity of the industiy, which 
includes the jobber and the retailer. In addition, the use ot 
a standard label on standard garments will enable the retail 
and jobbing buyer to purchase more intelligently. In other 
wor<k, when solicited by salesmen and given a price per dozen 
on size X, all garments marked with the standard label as size 
X will be exactly the same, so far as size and measurements 
are concerned, which leaves the buyer only quality and actual 
comparative prices to consider. The garment offered him not 
carrying the standard label can be presumed to be a garment 
which is sub-standard, and can be classed by the buyer immedi- 
ately as such. In other words, he will be in a better position 
to know what he is buying, and competing mills will be in a 
better position to know against what they are actually com- 
peting. 

Whether eventually the trade in this country will adopt a 
recognised scale of standard hosiery measurements remains to 
be seen. So far the National Association of Outfitters have 
agreed to the following lable of standardised underwear 
measurements ; 
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ChMt 

32 

34 

36 

38 

40 

42 

44 

46 

Length 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

32 

33 

34 

Long sleeves . 

17 

z8 

19 

19 

20 

20 

20 

20 

Short sleeves . 

10 

II 

iti 

12 

12* 

13 



Width of armhole . 

0 


10 

loj 

II 

It 

11* 

ir* 
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IROUSERS 


Waist 


34 

36 

3S 

40 

42 

44 

46 

Short leg 

24 


25 

25 

-^5 

25 

2*) 

25 

Medium leg 

Long leg. 

27i 

28J 

2Si 

2Si 

iSi 

zSi 

zSi 

28i 

Front nse 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

iSi 

iq 


Back nse 

16 

17 

18 

TG 

20 

20i 

2t 

2ii 

I ranks 

Si 

) 

oi 

10 

loj 

1 r 

nj 

12 

Knee 


2t 

22 

22 

23" 

23 

2^ 

23 


Jhc si/ts quotrd ait givin in inrht- 


Cotton goods, being not so elastic as woollen, should not be 
classified under tliese measurements. 

The middle sizes are tlic best selleis. 

The standardised underwear measuiements would be known 
as the " N A.O. Standard.” Half-hose sizes are calculated in 
inches upon the length of the foot of the sock and range from 
to 12". Sizes loj" and 11" are most called for. 

Golf hose for men aie usuallj' made in sizes 10" to ii^". 

For youths the scale of half-hose sizes runs, 8^", 9". and gj". 

In fitting a customer, it is as well to remember that men 
with normal figures require trouseis of smaller size than the 
vest. Thus it will often be lound that a man who needs a 38" 
vest can be fitted w'ith 36” trousers. 

Scarves 

Knitted mateiials are used extensively in the manufacture 
of scarves. Artificial silk has competed strongly with the 
woollen articles, but for waimth there is nothing to compare w’ith 
wool. Mufflers, which aie really large han^erchiefs folded, 
are often used in place of scarves. The.se are made chiefly' of 
silk and artificial silk. 

Pull-overs 

Pull-overs and woollen waistcoat*? have largely replaced the 
cardigan, although in point of fact they are only an elaboration 
and serve the same purpose as the cardigan. The caidigan (so 
called on account of the stitch in whiai it is produced) is a 
heavier and fuller texture than the plain loop and gives excellent 
service in wear, whilst also '>ossessing high heat-retaining 
properties. 

In recent years there has been an enormous amount of 
ingenuity displayed in the stitches selected for knitted pull- 
overs, and bright and fantastic colours have been used giving 
a futuristic appearance to the garments. 

M.T HI — 9 
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Branded Goods 

There is an enormous number of woollen goods on the 
markets which are advertised nationally under branded names. 
Many of these, in addition to general excellence, claim to be 
unshrinkable and are so guaranteed by the manufacturers. 
The buyer should make a careful selection of his stock, and aim 
to establish a reputation for non-shrinking, good wearing, and 
satisfactory garments. Some retailers advertise lines under a 
registered name belonging exclusively to themselves. 


DRESSING GOWNS 

Dressing gowns are a popular line in tlic outfitter’s slock, 
and the trade during the last few years has grown to a remark- 
able extent. The development is due to fashion as much as 
anything. 

The old style of bath-gown is not so much in favour, but 
there are many ranges of novelty goods on the markets from 
which the outfitter can choose his stock. The trade to-da\' 
runs principally on the lighter unlincd silk merchandise, 
although a good sprinkling of woollen and quilted gowns are 
called for also. Foulard silk gowns still appeal to a large num- 
ber, and numerous fresh designs and mixtures of new colours 
are constantly being produced by the manufacturers. Velveteen 
gowns are also called for, and many charming and alluring 
designs are on the market.' Another material used is delaine, 
which is soft and warm and permite the gown to be rolled up 
into small compass — a point which most men appreciate, 
especially when travelling. Mercerised cotton bath-gowns and 
artificial silk goods also have a strong appeal. Price is largely 
a matter of the difference put into the make. One can buy 
two gowns made apparently of the same cloth, and there may 
be a pound or more difference in the price. To the uninitiated 
there will be little or nothing to choose between them : but 
actually there will be no comparison between the tailoring of 
the two. Buyers must always bear this in mind when inspect- 
ing the various ranges. 

In woollen gowns there is always a big run on plain colours. 
These are made either entirely of the one material or with con- 
trast collars and cuffs, and sometimes with contra^ lining. 
Blanket cloths are also used in the cheaper end of the trade, 
made with contrast collars and cuffe, cord-bound ed^es fasten- 
ing with buttons and finishing with an artifi^ silk girdle. 
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Plain camels are also used, but these are more expensive. They 
are produced in fine assortments of fancy patterns. 

At the other end of the trade there are all-wool ripple cash- 
mere gowns. Only best workmanship and trimmings are put 
into gowns of this type, which are very expensive. 

In the silk section there are goods made in artificial silk. 
Paisley patterns are very numerous, with patterns, scrolls, and 
floral designs in as big variety of colours and tones as any 
buyer could wish to choose from. For those who can sell a 
more expensive article, the quilted gowns have a great appeal. 

The dressing-gown trade is somewhat restricted, and it is 
rather expensive stock to carry, but if one has the capital, the 
trade is worth going for The first essential is stock, the second 
accommodation. A customer wanting a gown, naturally desires 
a selection to choose from. The outfitter must have room to 
show off a few gowns to advantage, and it is better still if 
a fitting-room is available where the would-be buyer can trj’ 
on and inspect the appearance of the gown on his own person. 
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OUTFITTING 

HEAD-WEAR 

By H. K. SKIPPER 

'^P'HE hedd-uccii (JepaitniL'iit of the oiithttcrs Business is one 
A of the most ciilticult to manage, as hats of all kinds are 
subject to many variations with changing fashion, piincipally 
in regard to st> le and material 

The hat, we are told, as a roomy, brimmed head-covering, 
is Ac direct descendant of the pitasu$ of the ancient Greeks, 
which was distinguished from the other Greek head-gear, the 
pileus, by the possession of a brim, useful for protecting its 
wearer from the rays of the sun. These Greek hats were made 
of felt, the material of which the head-gear of early times 
appears to have been principally fashioned. The use of felted 
hats became known in England about the period of the Norman 
Conquest. During Queen Elizabeth’s reign, beaver felts in 
many shapes became common, and for three centuries thereafter 
fine beaver hats, mostly dyed black, formed the head-covering 
of the higher classes in Great Britain. 

But now, though felt hats aie the eveiyda>' wear of the 
community, a genuine beaver hat is a very raie foim of head- 
wear. 

The histor3’ of the felting trade makes interesting reading. 
It is claimed that the felting properties of animal fibre were 
first discovered by St. Clement, a holy friar, who, while on a 
pilgrimage, w-as troubled with badly fitting shoes. Seeing some 
wool in a hedge, which had been torn from the back of a 
sheep when passing through to an adjacent field, St. Clement 
picked off the w'ool and inserted it between the soles of his feet 
and the leather of his shoe and proceeded on his journey. On 
reaching his destination he was surprised to find, not the wool 
as he expected, but a piece of tough, coarse cloth. The chemical 
action of the sweat from his feet on the wool, combined with 
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the continual friction during walking, had produced the first 
piece of felt. Some years later, in 1456, the first felt hat was 
made, and the trade was introduced into England some fifty 
years later. The trade in those days was centred around 
Norwich and London. From Norwich it spread to Derbyshire, 
and on the discovery of coal in Lancashire, the trade was 
developed round Stockport and Denton, where it has flourished 
ever since. 

Hats of the piesent da>’ arc fashioned o) an endless variet\’ 
of materials. But with all their varieties, three principal class^ 
of hat manufacture may be distinguished, grouped under the 
felt hat, the silk hat, and the straw hat trades. In the felt hat 
trade the materials now principally employed are the fur or hair 
of rabbits, with verj'^ small proportions of hare, beaver, musk- 
rat, vicuna, and camel for the finer felts ; and sheep’s wool foi 
the commoner felted hats. Felt hats of inferior quality are also 
made with wool mixed with cotton and other vegetable fibres — 
not in realit\’ felted, but cemented by varnish which is used at 
once to hold together the fibres and to stiffen the hat bod^’. 

The manufacture of silk hats as a substitute for piled beavers 
was first attempted aboujt i8to, but it was not until 1830 that 
silk plush hats were successfully made in France. The silk hat 
consists of a body and rim, usually made of two or three layers 
of cotton muslin saturated with shellac, to give the fabric stiff- 
ness and to make it waterproof. The.se are moulded according 
to the fashion of the day. After undergoing various chemical 
treatments, the fine silk plush is stitched to shape and is then 
pulled over the mould and well ironed. It is then trimmed w’ith 
silk braid on the edge of the brim, and a silken band round the 
junction of the body with the brim is added. The lining of 
the leather and thin silk being put in, a final ironing completes 
the hat. Oiiera hats or crush hats consist of a frame which by 
pressure flattens down so that they can be easil]^’ carried. 

The manufacture of straw' hats, though not extensive nowa- 
days, foims an entirely distinct branch of the hat trade. 

The foregoing details, mainU’ devoted to the historical side 
of hat manufacture, demonstrate that felt in some foira or 
another has, from the earliest limes, been used to a great extent 
in the making of men's hats. 

During the last few years there has been a steadily increasing 
trend towards more variety in soft felts in their shape, their 
colour, and theii; trimming. The day when hats were decorous 
and drab, and one colour or shade sers’ed as a sort of uniform 
for all men, long since passed. Variety is now the order of 
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the day in head-wear as well as in other articles of men’s attire. 
Soft fdts have had a long run of popularity, and are likdy to 
have for some time. For summer wear the soft felt has ousted 
the straw boater. Some models on the market are intended 
to be turned down at front only, the curl graduating from front 
of the hat to the back, which turns upward. 

The multiplicity of shades and styles seems to increase with 
each succeeding season, and buyers should be more and more 
particular with regard to shades. Something near will no longer 
do ; hats must be the exact shade to match the suitings of to-day. 

Stiff Felts 

The stiff felt or “ bowler,” though not so popular now, is 
worn by some men, and should be featured in the retailer's stock 
all the year round. The tendency is all toward lightness of 
weight in the bowler, in order to make it as comfortable-fitting 
as possible. Every district should be specially studied, for it 
requires somethin|» a little different from its neighbours. This 
applies alike to stiff felts, softs, and caps, and increases enor- 
mously the stock problem. 


Straws 

By straw business is meant mainly soft straws. Most of this 
trade at the present time is devoted to the Colonics and other 
countries overseas. Visitors from abroad are interested in such 
head-wear, and are pleased .to purchase it in this country It 
is really the matter of climatic conditions which determines the 
demand for this branch of the trade. Though attempts have 
been made to revive the boater in England, these have not met 
with any real success. The Panama, however, is still fairly 
widely worn, and the ‘'snap-brim” straw has some devotees. 

The outfitter, therefore, should watch tendencies in this 
section of his business. There may be an increase in the popu- 
larity of different styles of straw hat. Manufacturers will 
respond at once to it ; outfitters should be prepared. 

Boaters are still adopted by certain schools and clubs; for 
these, appropriate bands should be stocked. 

Caps 

There are still some people to whom a cap is just a cap. 
Once upon a time, it is true, the cap was looked upon mainly 
as a form of head covering that cost less than others. To-day 
it is an article in the designing of which an infinitude of pains 
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is taken. It is far and away the most popular form of head- 
wear for the working man. 

However, it is always the better end of the trade that sets 
the style, this being reflected in the medium and, to a lesser 
extent, in the popular trade. Dutch suitings were used to a 
great extent in the manufacture of caps, but English manu- 
facturers are now producing cloths that more than hold their 
own against the Dutch production. 

In the better-class trade innovations are mainly in the direc- 
tion of little improvements and the perfecting of workmanship, 
while great attention is given to the range of materials offered. 

The cap trade during the last few years has been influenced 
to a large extent by the demand for this class of head-gear for 
sports wear. There are comparatively few schools to-day that 
do not have their own caps with special badge. This is more 
or less a specialised trade requiring elaborate and somewhat 
costly machinery. 

Velours, Berets, and Tweeds 

Anotlier type of hat that belongs to the soft-felt class is the 
velours. A real velours hat is a costly article, and some of the 
hats on the market to-day called velours do not warrant the 
term. A velours consists of a felt that is a 100 per cent, hare's 
fur. The beret tarn is another kind of head-covering which 
has been added to the various styles of men’s hats. It is suit- 
able for all sports wear. 

Tweed hats, as the term implies, are made of tweed and 
are particularly popular in country districts. 

Sizes 

By far the largest proportion of the hatter’s stock is formed 
of sizes 6i. b|, and 7 inches. 

There are a dozen sizes recognised in the trade, i.e. 6^, 6^, 
6f. 6^, 6|. 6|, 6J, 7, 7h 7l 7f. and 7^ inches. 




CHAPTER XII 


OUTFITTING 

GLOVES 

By H. R. SKIPPER 

T he glove trade, in common with other trades which cater 
for the clothing of mankind, has been subjected to many 
fashion changes throughout the ages. History tells us that the 
glove was looked upon as a badge of gentility, and wonderfully 
decorated productions used to be worn. Nowadays, however, 
the demand is spread over a wide circle of the community, and 
the bulk of the trade is, therefore, concerned with gloves of 
fairly stereotyped character. Particularly is this the case in the 
men’s section of the trade. 

A few years ago the ordinary glacd kid glove represented 
the principal type called for. Nowadays there would seem to 
be almost as great a demand for chamois, degrains, suedes, and 
fabric gloves. 

There are three distinct classes of gloves, i.e. (i) leather 
gloves, (2) fabric gloves, and (3) knitted gloves. 

Leather Cloves 

In the early daj’s of the glove industry, leather gloves were 
almost always made of either deer-skin or sheep-skin. Nowa- 
days, however, gloves are made from a wide variety of skins. 
Those chiefly used are kid, goat, sheep, lamb, reindeer, ante- 
lope, and gazelle. Kid, goat, Iamb and sheep, and gazelle skins 
supply the greatest part of the leather used for glove-making. 

Glove-making involves throughout all its processes con- 
siderable technical skill in association with highly trained and 
experienced labour. It is claimed that an ordinary pair of 
leather gloves may have required as many as seventy-two 
distinct operations before they leave the manuffliie^rer's premises 
in the form they are offered for sale. . , ' 
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The skins for heavy gloves, such as used for driving and 
military wear—usually of doe or buck leather — are prepared 
by the ordinary process of tanning, or are a fine kind of chamois 
leather. Those for what are called dressed kid gloves are sub- 
jected to a special method of tanning, by which, under treatment 
with a mixture of flour, yellow of egg, and alum, the material 
is rendered peculiarly soft and flexible. After the leather has 
been properly prepared, it is cut into pieces of the required 
size, then folded over somewhat unequally, as the back should 
be larger than the front. Cuts are then made through the 
double piece to produce the four fingers ; an oblong hole is cut 
at the fold for the insertion of the thumb piece ; the cutting of 
this to the exact shape and size requires considerable skill 
The first and fourth fingers are completed by gussets or 
forchettes sewed only on their inner sides, while the second and 
third fingers require gussets on each side to complete them 
Besides these, small pieces of a diamond shape are sometimes 
sewed in at the base of the fingers towards the palm of the hand. 
The stitching together of these pieces requires much care, as the 
junction must be made as closely as possible to the edge of each 
piece, and yet with sufficient hold to keep the stitches from 
cutting through the material. A kind of vice or clamp, with 
minute teeth to regulate the stitches, is sometimes used for this 
purpose in the making of hand-sewn gloves, by which method 
all the finest gloves are stitched. Sewing machines are 
employed for the ornamental or embroidery stitching on the 
backs of fine gloves and for almost the entire sewing of the 
cheaper and heavier gloves. The setting in of the thumb-piece 
requires special skill and management Badl\' made gloves 
commonly give way at this part. 

Kid gloves are of rivo principal kinds, glace and su^de, 
according to the manner of dressing and finishing the leathei 
used. Glac(5 gloves are those which are dressed, dyed, and 
polished on the grain or hair or outer side of the slan, while 
su6de gloves are carefully pared, smoothed, and dyed on the 
inner side of the skin, and thus have the appearance of fine 
chamois. 

France is the leading glove manufacturing country, Paris 
and Grenoble being the chief centres. In England, Worcester 
and Yeovil arc the principal seals of the industry. 

The making of fabric gloves in England is carried on largely 
in the same centres where leather gloves are made. The making 
of the fabric itsdf, however, is almost entireh’ confined to the 
Nottingham and Leicester districts. 
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Glove Description 

The retailer should be on his guard against selling, or offer- 
ing for sale, gloves under false or misleading descriptions. The 
following is a list of approved glove descriptions, compiled 
according to the standards of retail practices, for the guidance 
of retailers: 

Chamois. — Gloves made from an oil-dressed lamb-skin or 
sheep-skin. 

Doe. — Gloves made from an oil-dressed lamb-skin or sheep- 
skin (usually white or coloured). 

Castor. — similar dressing, usually foreign. 

Cape. — Heavy-weight gloves made from lamb- or sheep-skin, 
usually South African, tanned on the grain side. 

Nappa. — Gloves made from kid-, lamb-, or sheep-skin tanned 
on the grain side, usually foreign. 

Glacd. — A trade term commonlj' applied to gloves made from 
a light-weight skin finished on the grain side. 

Kid. — Gloves made from genuine kid-skin. 

Goat. — Gloves made from genuine goat-skin. 

Chevreite. — Gloves made from genuine goat-skin or heavy 
kid-skin. 

Reindeer. — Gloves made from genuine reindeer-skin. 

Buck, Deer, Roedeer, Roebuck, Fawn, Antelope, Gazelle, 
Rikdik, and any other designation of any class of Deer. — All 
these names are only to be used on gloves made from deer-skin, 
gazelle, or antelope; not from sheep-skin, lamb-skin, or any 
substitute. 

Mocha. — Gloves made from a specially dressed sheep-skin, 
with the grain removed and finished on the grain side of the 
skin. 

Mocha Suede. — Gloves made from sheep-skin of similar 
character to Mocha, finished on the flesh side. 

Suede. — Gloves made from skins finished on the flesh side. 

Composite words implying false descriptions must not be 
used. 

Though the above schedule has no statutory force of itself, 
the Merchandise Marks Act enables offenders to be prosecuted. 

Fabric Gloves 

The most suitable fabrics for glove-making are what are 
known as warp-knitted, i.e. cloths knit from a number of warp 
yams only and not from a single weft yarn,.,.J]^e fabrics prin- 
cipally used are fine gauge or closely cotton cloths of 
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va^ing degrees of fineness, those most extensively adopted 
being known as Milanese and Atlas cloths. Silk and tafieta are 
also used. By far the greatest prc^rtion of glove fabrics are 
made from the finest grades of Sea Island and Egyptian cottons. 

In recent years a great demand has sprung up for suMed 
fabrics, i.p. cloths having the appearance and feel of su^ded 
leather, and duple.x fabrics, or cloths of double texture. 

The making of fabric gloves follows closely the procedure 
adopted in making leather gloves. There are three forms of 
dies or calibres — as they are more commonly called — required. 
A die is really a pattern knife shaped like a double thumbless 
hand with a keen cutting edge. The first die is used for cutting 
out the cloth for the hand and fingers ; this being done at double 
width so that the glove is folded over the centre line and joined 
at the back. Before this can be done in the case of the fingers, 
what are teraied gussets — small pieces of the materials used — 
have to be inserted between them, and these gusset pieces are 
cut out by a second die, whereby each finger has a small strip 
of fabn\ mserted along each side with two seams, so that where 
the fingers meet there are tour seaming lines between each pair. 
The third die is used to give the thumb pieces. A hole is cut 
out by the first die for the subsequent insertion of the thumb 
piece. Button-holing and button-sewing, boA machine opera- 
tions, having been completed, the gloves are ironed-out on 
heated hand-shaped instruments, after which thev arc banded in 
half-dozen pairs and boxed readj- for sale. 

Woollen Gloves 

The manufacture of woollen gloves is regarded as a branch 
of the hosiery trade, and practically’ all hosiery' firms of impor- 
tance specialise in their manufacture. 

Woollen gloves are of two types — the seamless variety and 
those made on the wrought principle, i.e. the glove is worked 
in flat pieces at double the width, which is afterwards folded 
over itself and seamed with joins across the back of the hand 
and along the sides of each finger. 

The seamless glove is fashioned to shape in the course of 
making, and is usually produced partly on the hosiery' knitting 
machine of the circular tvpe and partly on flat hand-knitting 
machines. 

Sizes 

Dimensions in gloves are based upon the French inch, which 
is slightly longer than the English inch — 05 French inches being 
equal to 100 Englislfc, inches. 
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Glove sizes are supposed to be standardised. In spite of this 
fact however, there is a good deal of variation in the actual 
dimensions of gloves made by various manufacturers, and p>ar- 
ticularly between English-made gloves and those made abroad. 

The following is a scale of sizes recognised in the trade : 


Men's 


7 H 

7 i H 

7 i 8i 

7 i O 

8 - 


Women's Children’s 



7 

<>oo 

3 

() 

7 * 

4X) 

4 

6 t 


<> 

5 

Oi 

— 

I 

<> 

6 i 


2 

7 


The bulk of the trade is done upon sizes 7^ to 8^ in the 
men’s trade; to 6| in the women’s section, and sizes to 
5 in the children’s trade. 

In children's gloves, the sizes ooo to 2 are infants’ sizes, and 
are, therefore, not required in the outfitter's stock. Lined 
^oods sell best in the following men’s sizes. 7^. 8, and 8^ ; and 
in the following women’s sizes, 6, 6|, and 7. 


OTHER DEPARTMENTS 

The foregoing particulars deal with the principal depart- 
ments of an outfitter’s shop. In addition to the articles men- 
tioned, such items as braces, belts, sock suspenders, colfar-studs, 
cuff-links, tie-clips, and a host of other sundries are part and 
parcel of a man’s attire, and adequate supplies should alwajs 
be available. Walking-sticks and umbrellas are lines which sell 
well in some districts, but, if featured, a comprehensive variety 
should be stocked. 

Raincoats, too, are good stock in any outfitting shop. There 
are various styles of these at the present time, and they are made 
up in a variety of colours. 

Raglan shoulders and fly fronts arc the most popular in 
single-breasted designs, though belted raincoats are favoured by 
some men. The set-in sleeve style, very popular in America and 
on the Continent, appears to be occupying the attention of 
certain manufacturers in this country. 

Materials may be of cotton, wool, or wool-mixture, scien- 
tifically proofed. Fawn shades are the most widely worn, 
though blues, greens, and greys are occasionally seen. Plastic 
materials, frequently adopted by women nowadays, are not 
favoured by men. 
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OUTFITTING 

CUTTING VARIOUS GARMENTS 

Revised by THE EDITOR 

I N the art of dressing, <in outfit should be thought of as a 
whole instead of a series of parts. If the work of the shirt- 
maker, tailor, and hosier agree, there is an approach to perfec- 
tion. Without unity the effect is bound to be less pleasing, if 
not a failure. A shirtmaker will contend that his production 
often conipcnsates for the defects of a coat, and the tailor asserts 
that his dress coats are many times spoiled by the shortcomings 
of the shirts. 

It cannot be gainsaid that smooth underwear assists materi- 
ally in the fitting of the outer garments, for the tailor needs a 
good foundation on which to work. Thus there is a distinct 
gain where shirts are measured for and specially fitted to the 
figure. Apart from the fact that ready-made shirts are cut for 
a pioportionate man, and therefore unsuitable for the dispro- 
portionate figure, there arc obvious defects in many of the 
ready-made articles. 

This is notably so in dress shirts, wheic tlie stift fronts 
often cause discomfort in wear. The sUrched front section is 
frequently too wide, and the sides narrow' ; the result being that 
the forepart of the shirt escapes from the waistcoat. A long 
front is another common defect. This causes a bulge when the 
wearer is seated and makes the spacing of the stud holes in- 
correct for the opening of the waistcoat. 

Among well-dressed men marcella bouts to dress shirts are 
popular, because they launder well and match the dress w'aist- 
coat. Small cuffs are correct, ei her square cut or with rounded 
comers — termed " cow heel.” 

In the following pages an expert shows the normal basis for 
.shirt cutting and gives guides for variation. With this informa- 
tion, and the lessons of experience, the beginner w'ill soon be 
on terms with the craft of shirt cutting. 
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SHIRT CUTTING 

MEN'S DAY SHIRTS. Diagram 55 

Measures; 36" chest; 34 full length from nape of neck: 
5i" shoulder width; 30" sleeve length; 15" neck. 

T he shoulder width is taken from side of neck to sleeve top. 

The sleeve leng^th is a continuation of the above measure, 
the tape being carried down to the wrist. The chest measuie 
is taken over the vest. 


Instructions for Drafting 

The working scale for all sizes of 36" chest and over is 
found by taking i of the chest and adding 6". In this instanc(' 
the scale =18". 

The shoulder width measure is only used as a check, and 
should be applied with at least i" added to back shoulder from 
15 to 8. Adjust at 8 if necessary. 

Seams will have to be allowed at the base of the \'okc and 
on the back part to which it is sewn. 

seams are allowed at all other points. 


Bod\pari 

Square Imcs from point o 

1 from o - J neck measure. 

2 from I = i working scale plus i" 

3 from 13=: waist length. 

4 from I = full length to measure taktn 

Square out from the above points 

5 from half chest. 

6 from 

7 is located by squaring up from 6 

8 from 

9 from X =1 the distance i to 2. 

10 is located on line up from 0 by 
squaring out from 9. 

11 from 

12 from 11 neck measure. 

13 is squared down from 12, connect 
13 to o. 

14 from curve neck from 12 

through this point. 

15 from I2=rj^; connect 15 to 8 and 
^ve a slight hollow to shoulder run 

Jom 8 to 10 to complete outline of 
yoke. 

Shape back part, curving below 10 
and extend out to B for the pleat 

x6 from chest measure plus 4I". 


17 from 6“ J half breast plus 1" 

Square up and down from t6 

18 from 16 ~ I to 2 of back 

at from 15 to 14 of back, squaio 
out. 

20 from 19 neck measure less J". 

21 from 19 = i neck measure 

22 IS squared down from 21, connect 
to 19 

23 from 22 curve neck as shown 

24 is on line from 20 and from 21 — 15 
to 8 of back. 

Join 24 to 17 and make 25, I" up 

Shape armhole, hollowing at 26. 

27 IS midway between 6 and 17; square 
to 28. 

Shape sides, hollowing J" at 29 and 

30 

32 is above A. 

32 IS li" out from 20, draw down 
parallel with centre line 20 to 31, 

The Sleeve 

Measure round circumference of arm* 
hole of the bodypart. 

Square line# Ixom o. 

i from cmim| aimhole less 
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z is tbs sleeve length less the shouMer- 
seazn 13 to 8 and the coS width 

Square out bom points z and 2. 

3 direct from point o»half the armhole 
measure 

4 is midway between o and 3 

5 from shape back part of sleeve 

from o through 5. 

Shape front sleeve from o through 4. 

D from 2«cuf[ width. 

6 from DssiJ'^ for pleat. 

Curve sleeve at 7, above tie line 

Most people make a practice of arrang- 
ing the vent at the sleeve scam at 
cuff. 

I his IS incorrect » the proper position 
being at C at z'' to 3" in from point 7 
on underpart or back part of sleeve 


Cuff 

In this illustration the turn-bock ts 
made wider than cufi stand. 

0 to o to 

3 from I *= J scale plus 2" for width of 
sleeve 

Stand Collar 

1 from 0-1'', 2 from Os=neck measuic 
plus 

3 from 2-i" and 4 from 3 = ^. • 

This lb the finished width of the collat 

Poro Collar 

I his lb the fall or leaf of the collar 
which sews to ordinary stand ty|ie. 

1 from o 5= I to 4 of stand collar 

2 from I - i". 

Complete as shown 


DRESS SHIRT. Diagram 5O 

Measures: 36" chest; 35" full length from nape of neck; 
5}" shoulder width; 30" sleeve length; 15" neck; 13^" 
depth of front. 

The sleeve length is a continuation of the shoulder width 
measure, the tape being carried down to a point ij" ovei the 
bend of the wrist. The chest measure is taken over the vest. 
Shape of the stiff front may be varied according to taste. 


Instructions for Drafting 


The sleeve described and shown in this diagram is the two- 
piece coat t^e which can also be used in conjunction with the 
day shirt. The body of this shirt is shaped slightly and deep 
vents are cut at the side. 

The lower edge of the yoke requires seams added, and the 
same apph’es to the inner edge of the stiff front. 

The scale is found as in the day shirt — viz. one-third chest 
plus 6"=i8". 


BODYPARf 

Square hnee from o 
I from neck mcabure 
a from i ^ scale plus 

3 from z waibt length 

4 from I sr full length. 

5 from 1 » ^ distance z to 2 

6 from T^; connect to 5 and 4 

7 from 2 I half chest measure 

8 from 7‘«3'^; square up to 9 
10 from 


11 from o« ij'' 

12 from II neck 

1 5 is squared down from 12 
Connect 13 and o 

14 from i3aaiij^. 

Shape neck from Z2. 

16 from 12 —i". 

17 is squared out from 5 
8 fiom 2 « J chest plus 5^^. 

79 from half chest plus 

20 from to 2 of back 
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21 from 20—15 to 16 of back neck. 

22 from 21 = J neck measure less }". 

23 from 2i«=i mxk measure. 

24 is sTjuarecl down from 23: coniuct 
to 21. 

25 from 24 - 1"; shape neck as shown. 
2O on lines from 22= the back shoulder 

width 16 to 10 applied from 23. 

27 from 19 on line to 2(> '- 1 ". 

Shape armhole, hollowing Inmt of stye 
I" at 28. 

2i) is midway 8 and in; squ.m down 
to 30. 

31 from 30= lo" for the 
Shape the side-seam of back and iore- 
part, taking out J" on either side of 

32. 

31 and 35 are t‘ach 2'* from 30; connect 
to 31. 

33 is i" alxjve A; complete bottom run 
as shown. 

36 from 22 — the required depth of 
front. 

G from 23 = i"; square down to D 
and give i'' of round when curving 
front. 

Extend from |" beyond 22 and allow 
li'' at 37 for pleat b<'low waist. 


'1 HE Sleeve 

Measuie lound the circumference of the 
artnhole. 

Square lines from o. 

1 from o — J arinh(»le measure. 

2 direct fnnn i-J armhole me.isuie. 

3 is midway o and 2. 

4 is I j" «iU)ve 3; shajx trown of .sl<*evi\ 
giving o{ rouiui l)el\veen i and 
and J" between 4 and 2. 

5 is the sleeve length less shoulder 
widlh and cuff from 4. 

6 from S'-iA''. 

7 from 5“i scale plus J''. 

8 is midway i and 5. 

9 from 8- 1". 

10 from scale phis 2J" 

Shape top part ol sleeve going outside 
point 10. i". 

11 from 1 12 fiom 2 -ij". 

Connect 11 to 9 and to 12, hollowing 

r '3- 

('OLLAR 

C» to I - l" 

2 Iron) 1- i neck size plucs J". 

3 from 2 i". 

4 from 3- 5"* 

This diagram leprescnts the finiwslu'il 
width of the < ollar. 


BOY’S SHIRT. Duigrani 57 

Measures; 28" chest;. ^o" full length from nape- of neck; 

4I" shoulder width; 23" sleeve length; 12" neck. 

The shoulder width is taken from side of neck to sleeve top. 
The sleeve length is a continuation of the above measure, the 
tape being carried down to the wrist and extra length given 
for growing. 

The chest measure is taken <jver the vest. 

Instructions for Draftinij 

In the case of juveniles and all chest sizes below 36", the 
working scale is found by taking half the chest measure. In 
this instance the scale - 14". Very few boys’ shirts are made 
to measure, so the shoulder width measure will not be available. 
For average purposes the shoulder given in the draft can be 
taken as being correct. 

The yoke shown is a slight variation from the ordinary one 
and is frequently used for sports shirts. 

I" seams are allowed in the draft. 
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Bodypart 

Square lines from o. 

1 from neck measure (2"). 

2 from scale plus J" (’/J'')- 

3 from I = waist length, 

4 from I = full length. 

Square out from the above points. 

5 from 2 = J half chest me<asure. 

6 from square up to 7. 

8 from 7 = 

9 from i = i the distance i to i 

10 is found by squaring out hoin t»; 
connect to 8. 

11 from 9 = i". 

12 from curve fn^ii 12 to 10 

Extend the back 1" at B foi the pleat. 

13 from 

14 from 13 =i neck measure. 

15 is squared from 14; connect to o. 

16 from i4=:rj"; curv^e neck through 
this point from 14 

17 on neck cur\T from i4=:J"J connect 
to 8. 

18 from 2 — i chest measure plus 4". 

Iff from 6=.J half chest plus 1''. 

20 from 18^=1} scale plus 3}". 

21 from 20^17 to 16 of back; square 
out. 

22 from 21 = 1 neck measure less J''. 

23 from 21=^ neck measure; .square 
down to 34. 

Connect 24 and 21. 

25 from 24 = 1''; shape neck as shown 

26 from 23 = 17 to 8 of back; raise tlu 
point i" above the hue. 

27 from ig on lino to 26 - i"; '*li.jpe 
scyc, hollowing the neck at 28. 


29 is midway between points 6 and 10^ 

Square down from 29 to 30. 

Overlap the side-seams at 31, which 
is ij" below waist line 

32 troni A = 2". 

33 fxom 22 -li": draw down paiallel 
with centre fiont. 

The Sleeve 

Measure round the circumference of the 
armhole which gives, in this instance, 
16". 

Square line.s from o 

1 Irorn o r J annhole less i", 

2 from 0 = sleeve length le-*s shcmldei 
17 to 8 and cuft width. 

Squtue out from the alx)ve points 

^ direct from o=.J armhole measuic. 

4 is midway between o and 3 

5 horn 4 = r': shape back part ol slecvr- 
from o through 5 and fiont pait from 
o through 4. 

() from 2 icuif width. 

7 from 6- li"; connect to 3. 

h liotii 7 Y'; curve to 2. 

Cl I J' 

Make width of cuff from 1 to 2 4§". 

3 from 2 - i scale plus 2". 

Sr.^ND COLI.VU 

1 lami o -- 

2 from o-iiieck sue plus 

H from 2 }". 

4 from 3 i". 

J his represents the lini'^licd of the 
ctillfir. 


VARIATIONS FROM THE NORMAL. Diagram 5H 

The dotted lines in the various sections of this diagram depict 
the adjustments required for the abnormal forms for which the 
bespoke shirt cutter ma>' have to cater. 

The extent of the alteration must depend upon the degrei; 
of abnormality that exists, but the cutter will be well advised 
to work on a low estimate in making the changes. 


Section A. Short Neck or Syr ark 
Shoulders 

Sink the back neck at 1 and 2, say J" 
from points 3 and 4. and run out to 
the shoulder end at 5. 


Sink the neck of the front from 0 to 7 
and 8 to 9, taking care to keep the 
neck the same size. 

Run out from 7 to the shoulder end 
at 10. 
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SErnoN B. Long Neck or Slopivi^ 
Shoulpfr^ 

Increase* the height of the neik, i" 
from II to 12 and 13 to 14. Run out 
to the shoulder end at 15. 

The front neck is raised from 16 to 17 
and 18 to 10 only half the amount 
that has been added to the back, 
because such iigures are usually a 
little round at the top of the spine. 

Extend the shoulder at 20 to make the 
seams of equal length. 


Sectiov C Stooiing Figure 

1 he best way to alter for this type of 
ligure IS to inciease the back length 
by adding on to the yoke-seam cd 
the back >odypart as shown by line 
21 to 22. 


SrenoN D Erect Figure 

For the erect man reduce the back part 
by taking a piece off right across as 
shown by line 23 to 24 
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PYJAMA CUTTING 

JACKET DRAFT. Diagram 50 

Measures : 38" chest; 17" waist length : 28" full length : 24" 
sleeve measure from crown of sleeve. 

T he above measures are taken as for the lounge jacket, i.e. 

the chest measure over the vest and the remainder over 
the jacket. 


Instructions for Drafting 

The working scale for all sizes of 36" chest and over is found 
by taking one-third of the chest measure and adding 6". In this 
instance the scale = i8|". 

Below 36" chest the scale is simply the half-chest measure. 

f" seams are allowed throughout the draft. 

The sleeve shown is the two-section type which, whilst allow- 
ing the stripes to have an uninterrupted run on the upper part, 
also provides a little round in the elbow region. 


Bodyimrt 

Square lines from o. 

1 from o = J scale, 

2 from 0 = waist length. 

3 from o=:full length. 

Square out from the at)Ove points. , 

4 from 2 = draw centre back lint 
from o through this point. 

5 from o = J distance o to i. 

Square out, 

6 from 0= J scale plus J". 

7 from 6s=|"; shape neck to o. 

8 from A-} half-chest measure. 

g from 8 = 2^': if the back width mea- 
sure has lK (‘n taken it can be applied 
here. 

Locate lo by squaring up from g. 
ji from JO connect to 7 for 

shoulder. 

12 from <9 = J half chest plus y', 

13 from A=:i chest measure plus 3J". 
Square centre front line from 13 

14 from 13 = J scale; square inwards 

15 from 14 scale plus J". 

16 from 15. *7 to II of back. 

Connect 16 to 12 and place 17 at J" up 

from 12. 

18 from 12 « 2". 

Shape 9cye, hollowing J'' at 10. 


20 is squared down from 18. 

For back side-seam overlap J" from 20 
to 21 and draw through from 22. 

23 from 14 -34"^; shape neck to 15, 

Add ij" down front from 23 to 
25 from 12, square down J" to 

26 for the pocket. 

Collar 

1 from o --0 to 7 and 15 to 23 of body- 
part less 

2 from 

3 from o and 4 fiom 1-4". 

5 from 4 =s I J''. 

The Sleeve 

Measure round the circumference of the 
scye from ii to 22 and on to 16, vir. 

Draw lines from o. 

1 from Oii J scye less J". 

2 from o =5 sleeve length. 

3 direct from o -- J scye measure. 

Divide line o to 3 into three parts as 

4 and 5. 

6 from 4-*=!^' and 7 from 

Shape the back nin of sleeve through 
the above points. 
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The front sleeve run is shown by dotted 
lines running through point 5. 

S from scye measure. 

Draw front seam as dotted line 5 to 3 
q from square up to 10 for 

hindarm-seam. 


II from o-J" and 12 from g=i^' for 
tlie elbow dart. 

Extend ij" from 8 to 13 for the amount 
taken out in the dart. 

The inset diagram shows the sleeve 
opened out. 


TROUSERS DRAFT. Diagram 60 

Measures : 38" seat; 20" inside leg; 42" outside leg; 21" knee 
loidth; 18" bottom width. 

The above measures are taken as for ordinary cloth trousers. 


Instructions for Drafting 


Although the gannent as drafted is intended to be without 
a seam down the side of the leg, it can also be used where the 
width of the material makes it essential that a seam be introduced. 

The onlv' alteration required in this instance would be the 
allowance for the seams when cutting from the material. 

The draft is arranged to overcome that verv' common defect 
which is sometimes complained pf in the ready-made garment on 
.sale at the present time, viz. tightness in the fork and a shortage 
of length up the back-seam. 

Line 10 to i in the draft represents the fold or crease edge. 
When no side-seam is required, the pattern should be opened out 
on this line before laying out on the material. 

Half the seat measure (iq") is the quantity referred to in the 
details below. 

seams are allowed, Uut nothing has been provided for 
the turning in of the tops and bottoms. 


Fronts. Section A 

Square lines from o. 

1 from o -Si the inside leg measure. 

2 from i = the side measure 

3 from o=r} seat, oi". 

4 from 3^^ seat, 3J". 

Square out from 2 and up from 3 to 
locate 5 

6 from 3«:J seat measure, 

Draw line 3 to 7 to divide the fork angle 

7 from 3~ half 3-4 plus 

Curv'e the fork from 6 through 7 to 4 

8 from 3«J seat; square out to A. 

c> from always. 

10 is located by drawing through q 
from I. 

11 from oasj inside leg measure less 2'^ 
Square out from u, thus locating 12 

on side line. 

13 from 12 a: i knee width. 

14 from bottom width. 


Connect 14 and 13 to 4 for leg-seam. 

Add Y' on the front a.s shown by dot 
and dash line for turning in. 

Backs. Section B 

'Ihe dot and da.sh lines in this diagram 
show the outline of the front part 
and th(‘ mimbf*rs up to 14 correspond 
to those of Section A 

15 from 4 = 1". 

16 from 

17 from 13 — for seam.s. 

iS from 14 is also for sehms. 

iq from 4«i"; draw back-s^m through 
point 6 and continue to top. 

20 is where the above line Cuts the one 
from 10. 

21 from 20 a 2". 

Join 21 to 10 for the top run of back. 

Curve from 6 to 16, hollowing a little 
above 19. 
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DRESSING GOWN 


DRESSING GOWN. Diagram 6i 

Measures: 36" chest; 17" ivaist length: 50" iull length: 24" 
sleeve length from the shoulder. Scale t8". 


Instructions for Dr^vetini; 

T he back of the gown is cut without a seam, therefore line 
0 to 4 will require laying to the fold of the material. The 
position of the side-seam can be varied and, when the material 
is very narrow', it will be better to place it a little more fonvard 
towards 14. 

The working scale is found by taking one-third of the chest 
measure and adding 6". This applies in all sizes of 3O" chest 
and above. Below 36" the scale equals half the breast measure, 
seams are allow'ed in the draft. 


Bodyp\ri 

Square lines from o. 

1 from 0=1 scale. 

2 from 0 = waist length, 

3 from 2=9'^. 

4 from o=full length. 

Square out from ^1 the above points 

5 from 2 = i"; draw through 5 from o 

6 from 0= J scale plus I" 

7 from 6 = J"; shape the back neck tc» 
o. 

8 from 0 = one-fourth o to i, square out 

q from 8=3''. 

10 from A = J half-chest measure. 

n from 10=2"; if the back width has 
been taken, it can be applied on this 
line from A to ii. 

12 is squared up from ii. 

13 from 12 connect to 7 for the 
shoulder-seam. 

14 from II = J of half chest measure plus 

r. 

15 from A=} chest plus 3". 

16 from 14 = i scale plus J". 

17 from 16 = } .scale. 

18 from 17 = 7 to 13 of l>ack. 

29 from 14 = 2"; connect to 18 and 
hollow scye I" at 20 and 21 

E from ii = ij". 

D from E = J"; mark a .seam's wddth 
on either side at D. 

22 from 5=8". 

23 from square 22 to 24 by line 

22 to 23. 

25 from 24-«2j''; slope the side-seam 


ftom I). overlapping .3! and 
conlinuo through 25. 

2b IS squared down from 15 

27 Irom 26-=2y^ for the overlap 

28 from C- 3"; shape neck as shown 
and curve the laptd to 27. 

20 from 17 — i''; draw crease to 27. 

The Sleeve 

The back pitch, which is the jxiint 
where the hindaim-seam of the sleeve 
meets the scye, is located at B. The 
pitch for the foiearm seam cc»ines at 
19, at the front scyc 

Square lines from o. 

1 from o-B to ii of scye 

2 direct from i J" less than the com 
bined distances of B to 13 and 18 to 
19. 

3 is midway between o and 2. 

4 is i" above point 3. 

Connect i and 4 and give of round 
when .shaping crown (at 5). 

6 IS the sleeve length from 4. 

7 from 6- ij". 

8 from 6=i scale plus 

Q is midway between i and 6. 

10 is 1" from q. 

11 from 10 = J scale plus " 

Connect points 2, ii, and 8, 

12 from I di«ot-B niund to 19 of 
lower scye. 

Whem shaping under .sleeve, give i" of 
hollow in connecting i and 12 and 
connect 12 to ir. 
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MEN’S UNDERWEAR 


PANTS AND DRAWERS. Diagram 62 

Measures: 34" waist: 38" seat: 28" leg: 42" side: 14" tight 
knee: 10" ankle. 

T he above quantities can he obtained from the ordinary 
trousers measures by adding 2" to the waist and deducting 
2" from the inside and outside leg lengths. 

In the accompanying diagrams the side lines represent the 
fold of the material, therefore the pattern should be opened 
out on these lines belore placing it on the material. 

An alternative finish is shown in the drawers draft. These 
can either have the gusspt as shown for the pants or tlie folk 
can be cut on to the bodypart as shown b.\' dotted line. 

Half seat iq" and half waist if' are the measures referred 
to in the details below. 


Pants, Section A 

Square lines from o 

3 irom o:=si(le length 42'' less the bot- 
tom cufif, 6^ 

1 from 3— leg length 28'' less r/' for 
the bottom cuff. 

2 from I = J leg less i", 

4 from 0 = 1''; connect to 3 for side or 
folding line. 

5 IS located where the alK)\c line cut^ 
the knee, 

6 from I = J seat measure. 

7 is located by squaring up from 6 

8 IS i'' from 7. 

0 IS 3i" above 6. 

10 from seat 

Shape fronts from 8 through g to 10 

11 Is squared down from 10 and equals 

12 from II = connect to 10 

13 from 5-i knee width pins a seam 

14 from 33=^ ankle width plus a seam 

Hollow leg I" between 12 and 13 and 

give of round between 13 and 14 

15 from 0=2"; square out 

16 from 4 -waist measure less the dis- 
tance 4 to 8. 

Connect x6 and 10 for back-seam. 

The dotted Imes show the run of under- 
side. 

The Gusset Section B 

Line 2 to 3 represents the fold. 

Make the sides 1 to 2 and 1^3 = 4" 

Add seams at the sides when cutting 
from material. 


Bottom Cm SrcTiov C 

1 to 2 - 3i". 

S<|uare down and make length of ruft 6" 

In loo<»ely woven m.itenals extend 
to 4 at joining «?cam and when join 
mg up to legs the top can be stretched 
to the width ol kg at 3 to 14 Sec 
tion A 

ff thc^ material js of an unyielding 
nature, extend at tho 'wdes as pei 
dotted line 

Drawers. Section D 

2 from 1 = length of leg required, usually 
alx)ut lo" 

3 from connect to 2. 

4 from I = } seat measure 

5 and 6 are located by squaring from 4 

7 from 5=- 1". 

8 from 4 = 31 ''. 

q from 4 - T 3 se.it 

Draw front line from 7 through 8 to c) 

( onnect q to 0 and mark down 4^ for 
the gusset seam to 10. 

11 from 0 = 2'', square out. 

12 from 13 waist less the distanee 
3 toy 

Connect 12 to g for run of uildersidc. 

If the gusset is not desireef, complete 
the fork as follows : 

13 from gw tV seat; square clown. 

14 from 13® I". 

Run the leg-seam down to point 6 

Connect the front fork to point g and 
the underpart into the seat line which 
runs up to 12. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

CLOTHING AS A CAREER 


By W. H. HULME 

(Icacher of ( utting and Textile Technology, Dudley Technical College) 

I T is fairly certain that no comparable industry has undergone, 
within the lifetime of men still engaged in it, such rapid change 
as that concerned with the making of clothing. In half a cen- 
tury it has evolved from a craft, carried on in man^’ places much 
as it had been for centuries, into a highly organised industry 
utilising machineiy, equipment, power, and planned organisation. 
To-day it is one of the largest and soundest of our basic 
industries. Emplojdng over a quarter of a million workers of 
all grades of ability and skill, the clothing trade offers to the 
ambitious youth a very wide choice of specialised employment. 

This rapid transition from what might have been called a 
" backward ” craft to a highly developed industry w^as helped 
very largely by the demands of two world wars, during which 
the enormous quantities of* garments produced in bulk thrust 
upon the executives of Ihe industry the necessity' of utilising 
every modem means at their command. While something was 
lost in the process, more was gained : the industry rose to the 
occasion and met all clothing needs. 

Present Possibilities 

The description I gave, in the first edition of this work, of 
the possibilities of the trade is substantial^’ true to-day; but 
account must be taken of the changes resulting from world 
upheaval. Not onlv have methods of production, factory 
organisation, and industrial conditions improved gready, but the 
personnel of the trade has changed. Fewer are employed than ten 
years ago, but the output per worker has increased, due largely 
to the better planning for output and to the introduction of 

g reater incentives for the worker. The five-day week of fewer 
ours, much higher rates of pay, greater security of the 

14a 
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employee, and the many amenities offered by the modem cloth- 
ing factory have made the industry attractive to all grades of 
worker. 

The potential capacity of the British clothing trades to-day 
is adequate and is soundly based on modern industrial practice. 
The thirty thousand firms, large and small, are anxious to 
produce; the cadre is there, but the battalions are somewhat 
under strength. The home market and the foreign. Dominion 
and Colonial agents of our clothing houses, clamour for our 
products. The prospects of a good career, therefore, aie bright 
and attractive, and will remain so for years ahead. 

On the design side of the industry there has been a marked 
change of personnel, amounting to a transfusion of new blood. 
In men’s garment design our supremacy has never been denied, 
and London is still the arbiter of good clothes. In the lealm of 
women’s wear, however, the last war produced a remarkable 
change. The disturbed state of Em ope for some years before 
iq39 staited a flf)w of lefugees from Geimany and Austria, and 
after 1O40 tliis w’as swollen by man\’ Paiisians. Many branches 
of British science, art, literature, and industry were enriched bv 
this influx of political immigrants, but the clothing industry 
benefited moie than most. Thus we face the future with the 
cream of continental garment designeis helping our effort, rathei 
than competing with us in the world’s markets. For neaily foui 
centuries our industries have leceived inspiration and new ideas 
as a result of our sane policy towards the victims of political and 
religious persecution in Europe. 

In the past, the Bessemers, the Binnels., the Courtaulds, the 
Bartholomew's, and thousands more came first as refugees and 
remained to prove that national hospitality pays good dividends. 
So may it be in the many blanches of our clothing industry 
to-da\'. 


The Type of Worker 

We may now' consider more closely the v\ ide and varied field 
which lies before the young clothes-inaker. The trade to-;day 
demands much more of its woikers than ever before; this is 
particularly true of the higher reaches of the industry. Gar- 
ments are still made, but in 95 'er cent, of them the methods of 
make are profoundly changed' The older generation valued 
heavy sewing ; to-day the palm goes to that amalgam of qualities 
summed up in the magic word "style.” Turn over, if you 
will, the pages of the old photograph album of a ty’pical middle- 
class family, depicting our fathers as they were in the ’seventies 
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and ’eighties. Take note of their clothes, and make comparison 
with our modem garments. It is obvious that the cutter of a 
previous generation conjugated the verb “ to fit ” in a very loose 
way indeed. In this one matter of the fitting and the fitness of 
garments, one may measure fairly accumtely the rate and degree 
of progress in design. To-day it is quite certain that the 
emphasis is placed on other qualities than the mere permanence 
of the garment : “ fit ” and style are stressed as never before. 
Thus, with the changing conditions of the artistry of the craft 
has the necessary mental and technical equipment of the crafts- 
man changed foo. The trade to-day demands not only a 
different, but a better, t3'pc of worker than ever before. 

The remarkable giowth of the wholesale section of the 
trade has also evolved a different type of worker, w'ith a different 
mentality and outlook. While tiie purely craft side of the 
industry' ma^' have lost ground, it may be affirmed that the 
newer methods of garment production demand qualities of 
creation and organisation seldom called for by the older regime. 
It is in this ever-increasing branch of the industry', then, that 
excellent opportunities are discovered by tlie young man who 
makes clothing his career. Though it makes great demands of 
both mind and technique, it offers, to those who can meet them, 
the most “ glittering prizes.” The opportunities for rapid 
advancement are many and frequent. Most of the highest tech- 
nical positions in this branch of the trade are held by men who, 
by dint of hard work and self-discipline, have brought their 
once meagre eejuipment up to the high standard demanded. 
The excellent study of the wholesale trade by Mr. G. W. Sumpter 
in this work should be studied carefully in this connection 

A large majority of the retail bespoke tailoring firms realised 
some time ago that their onlj’ hope of survival and extension lay 
in the adoption, to a greater or lesser degree, of wholesale 
methods of making-up. Where bulk methods are not possible, 
team-work and the use of power machinery have lowered costs, 
increased output, and made profitable business possible. 

The clothing industry has, then, ver^' definite attractions 
for the ambitious youth in search of a career. It at once 
ministers to one of the few primal needs of mankind, and also, 
in some of its branches, wears the aspect of a luxury trade. Few 
industries call for such insistent and generous blending of art 
and skill. The man with a mind capable of intensive organisa- 
tion will find in the purely productive side of the trade a wide 
field for work and experiment. One of the most encouraging 
signs of recent years is the numbet of youths who have gone into 
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the industiY from secondary schools. There seems to be among 
many of these young fellows a preference for industry rather 
than for the “black-coated” professions. Indeed, not a few 
firms make a practice of obtaining for their factories the best 
products of secondary education. Both heads of firms and the 
employees themselves speak of the success of the venture. An 
ex-Prime Minister has expressed a decided preference for “ six- 
pence a day with status rather than six shillings without it.” The 
clothing trade is fortunate in being able to offer to its workers 
status and good wages. The grouping of production into large 
organisations has created technical and administrative positions 
equal, in resjiect of remuneration, to other great industries. 
Positions yielding £1,500 a year aie not beyond the ultimate 
reach of the huniolest aspirant to an ambitious trade career. 

Specialisation— Its Limitations 

As we have seen, the industry has been moving in the direc- 
tion of a more intense specialisation. The trade has produced 
few men in recent years who united in themselves a wide and 
comprehensive knowledge of all the processes of clothes produc- 
tion. The specialist emerged to meet the altered conditions, and 
he has come to stay. Indeed, the one outstanding trade ten- 
denjw is towards an even greater specialisation. 

The training required by one who makes the industry his 
career, then, will be along the lines of specialisation. It may be 
that in some respects the tendency has been overdone. The 
result being that even consecutive processes are carried on in. as 
it were, watertight compartments. Each worker lacks know- 
ledge of the preceding process and of the one that follows. This 
condition of production reveals the one inherent weakness of 
specialisation — the lack of co-ordination. The young tailor will, 
then, seek to gain a sufficiently comprehensive knowledge of 
the trade as a whole to enable him to choose his special niche ; 
and having chosen it, to see its place and importance relative 
to other processes. Training, to be sound, should begin by bemg 
comprehensive, and should then narrow down to an intensive 
specialisation. 

Production 

The actual production of clothing may be divided into two 
main groi^ of processes : (i) Those by which the ^rment is 
cut. The operations which go to the making of it. It has 
been argued that so long as the cutter can cut the garment, he 
need not know much or the practical making-up of the work. 

M.T ni— >11 
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This question of the non-practical cutter is no recent issue. The 
general consensus of trade opinion has, however, consistently 
taken the wider and wiser view that the man (cutter or tailor) 
who has some practical knowledge of the other half of the trade 
can do his job with greater confidence and intelligence than the 
worker wiA only " one string to his bow.” This applies equally 
to the retail and wholesale trades. 

We therefore take the view that altliough the young tailor 
may eventually devote all his time to the cutting of gannents, he 
will be wise to devote a couple of his early years to the practical 
business of learning how the parts of garments are put together. 
The principles of garment cutting are more readily and intelli- 
gently understood bj’ the student who has a fair knowledge of 
making-up. Experience in one of the many smaller houses will 
best give the young person this craft basis. 

Every cutter should possess a sound knowledge of the prin- 
ciples which underlie his work. Various good systems have 
been propounded, embodjnng those principles of form-measure- 
ment and garment-fitting so far as they have been discovered 
and utilised. The student should master, in principle and in 
detail, one of these well-tried systems. All the same, the art of 
cutting succ^sful garments is still based on the work of the 
inquiring mind, on test and long experience, on failure and 
eventual success. The older virtues of work and patient experi- 
ment will take the young student some distance. They will give 
him the ability to weigh and appraise the theories and practice 
of experts. He will get a grasp of tlie known principles of 
sartorial art that will help him to do his own tliinking. Such a 
course will carry him farther than will the credulous swallowing 
of nostrums. 

The final resolution of sartorial problems, however, tarries. 
Nothing is static, everything is in a condition of flux. Our con- 
clusions are tentative, and much of our knowledge is empirical. 
The profession of medicine has used empirical remedies for 
many centuries. ” It works . . . but how ?” The candid 
tailor will admit as much of many points in his own practice. 
In common with more learned professions, we clothes-makers 
have not yet emerged fully from the misty realm of “ rock-of- 
eye.” The putting into sj stematic form, however, of the ever- 
increasing mass of trade knowledge proceeds apace. Each 
method 01 obtaining results has its devotees, but it is significant 
that the practitioner so often infuses features of his owm into his 
adopted system. The keynotes of success are test and experi- 
ment. The hugging of pet theories and preconceived ideas is 
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fatal. The young tailor must dare to think and to back his 
own conclusions. 

The body he seeks to clothe will be his starting-point; just 
another way of saying that a knowledge of the science of 
anatomy must lie at the roots of all his work. He knows, for 
instance, that the seams of various garments follow' certain 
curves. Why? Because the body element demands that its 
contours shall be followed. But this merely touches the ques- 
tion; the last word on human proportion has \et to be uttered. 
Of girth w'e know something ; but what of height and its relation 
to girth? The limitations of knowledge in many other trade 
directions aie sufliciently obvious to need no further words. 
The tested results of the experience of others will be accepted — 
but as a starting-point only. One of the most successful cutters 
of the present day, when in his Iw enties, lived in systems by da\ 
and dreamed ot them at night. Now he .says : “ System 
Scaffolding! — necessary' — but still scaffolding, and as such must 
conform to the exigencies of the building.” Eveiy teacher 
makes ins contribution— and passes ; the trade is always moving 
on. The one who arises and says : “ Behold ! I show \'ou a 
mystery” is not to be underetood as uttering finality. He is 
merely' making a personal and tentative contribution to an age- 
long controvers}’. 

Study and Prepar.^tion 

The initiation of the joung tailor into the piniciplcs. of his 
craft will be best achieved by a course of study at one of the 
several good schools or academies w'hich exist for this very 
purpose. A wider horizon is opened to him b\' competent 
teachers whose close acquaintance with trade requiicments is a 
guarantee of the soundness of the teaching. Si.x months so 
spent, at close quarteis with the practical and theoretical prob- 
lems of the industry-, should equip the ambitious >’oung man tor 
a useful trade career. 

To the equipment of those W'ho wish to climb to the best 
positions the trade has to offer should be added some artistic 
training. In no section is this more needed than in the produc- 
tion of ladies’ garments. A knowledg* of colour effects and an 
eye for symmetry of line can certainlv be acquired b3' well- 
directed training. Courses in I' ishion Drawing and the study of 
Design and Historic Costume are now provided by many of the 
better-equipped Schools of Art in London and the Provinces. 
The student who seeks to form a sound sense of correct taste in 
dress will not be slow to avail himself of the excellent courses of 
instniction offered by these, and kindred, institutions. 
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A word of special commendation must be said for our techni- 
cal trade press which, since the first edition of this work, has 
grown in scope and importance. There are many weekly and 
monthly journals, of high technical and artistic merit, that have 
stimulated the demand for good clothes of all kinds, and have 
also contributed to the artistic and technical equipment of the 
craftsman engaged in making them. The young tailor should 
know the best of our own trade journals, and should also keep 
in touch with those of the Continent and the U.S.A. 

He should also belong to one of the many good technical 
societies which exist for the discussion of clothing problems. 
The last two decades have brought about a remarkable change 
in the approach of these associations. Designers and factory 
managers have formed their own organisations for the consider- 
ation of professional matters Ijmg within their own particular 
field. In my youth, balance, neck-point location, straightness, 
and crookedness were the prime topics of discussion at society 
meetings; to-day the conveyor-belt, factory layout, and the 
greater utilisation of special machinery are considered as normal 
topics. This altered stress and changed emphasis over the half- 
centuiy is a reliable measure of the great changes that have 
taken place within the industry. 

One further point should be made. The breaking up of the 
manufacture of garments into processes and the adoption of 
several related methods of producing clothing in bulk have 
necessitated management being brought to a high degree of 
efficiency. In this direction there is open to the young tailor 
an excellent opportunity for the making of a career. The old- 
time manager was too often appointed merely because he was 
a better craftsman than his fellows. That day has passed: 
management has become largely a matter of psychology. Its 
function is to harness the human will to the tasks of industry. 
To the tailor who has a comprehensive knowledge of garment 
making, with capacity for organisation, positions of management 
in clothing workshops and factories offer many attractions. To 
his technical equipment should be coupled the possesion of an 
orderly mind capable of quickly making right decisions, and 
strength of will to carry the venture through. These qualities 
dernand a good general education, high character, and sound 
technical training. 

There is, then, a wide field of possibilities open to the young 
man — or young woman — ^who chooses a branch of the clothing 
hade as a career. 




CHAPTER XV 

HOW TO START A BUSINESS 

By ELLIOTT STONE. MJ.I. 

{Writer and Lecturer on Tailoring Trade Matters) 


The Big Three in Business 

L et us echo the words of past writers and say that there are 
three major questions to be considered when we decide to 
start in a business of our own. 
we the finance? 

Have we the production (or the supplies of goods) ? 

Have we the marketing of what we produce or can supply ? 
It may be said that the idea upon which the business is to be 
built is also important ; but I think that it is not so important as 
these three major operations; indicated in the order of what 
seems to me to be their importance. 

On the whole, no matter what the nature of the business, the 
" technique ” of its first construction (that is, how you get ready 
to carry on the business) is along the same lines. 

Generally, a business has to sell some goods or carry out a 
service and, at the end of the period, it has to be able to show a 
worth-while net profit. 

For diis there is the first need of the mone3' or the “ finance ” 
(not quite the same) with which to pay for what is needed to 
get the business started and in a condition readj’ to carry on for 
some time. 

There is the matter of the production, whether it be the 
making of something to sell direct, the hiring out of some article, 
or some business such as servicing radio sets. The business of 
buying the goods you intend ^o sell is not tlie least of your 
urgent first-call duties. 

There is the third necessity of being able to sell in sufficient 
quantities what you produce ; or to sell the goods you are able 
to procure for the purpose ; or to operate the service in which 
you intend to trade. 
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To be added to this main list, wc have the premises in which 
the business is to be conducted. And this calls for equipment, 
planning, and selection with a very careful attention to the needs 
of the business and the limit of your finances. 

It often happens that those who have a desire to start their 
own businesses are convinced that it is the money side which is 
the most difficult part of the job. 

This should not be so, diough I (being cautious in the matter) 
feel that it is better to try to carry on the business within one's 
means than to rely on secondary help for the purpose. But, after 
all, business, even when we think we know all there is to know 
about it, remains a gamble, and I have seen gamblers who have 
made much mone\ — just as I know of gamblers who have not. 

Borrowing Money 

It is possible to borrow mone> , and if you take the precau- 
tion of making friends with your bank manager, he will prob- 
ably assist you. You can be sure he will help you to avoid 
doing the wrong thing in this vital matter. 

There may be men and women who have money doing 
nothing but lie in the bank. They might be glad to lend that 
money to you if ^'ou can prove to them it is a fair risk. 

It is better to have two or three backers of this kind than one. 
In no case allow j’ourself to be cramped by someone who lends 
you money, and who, in return, takes it for granted he is entitled 
to dictate to you how you shall run the business. Better be witli- 
out such a person. Make your venture on the clear determina- 
tion to run 3^our own business in 3’our own way — and take the 
consequences. 

Study the advertisement columns of the national press and 
the trade press. There are people who are looking for some- 
thing to do w'ith their spare cash, and 3 011 may happen on some- 
one w'ho will take a chance on your venture — on terms. 

The urgent “ must not ” for you, and for everyone else who 
wants to build a career in business, is : they must not have any 
dealings at all with money-lenders, especially those who promise 
them a thousand pounds "on 3'our note of hand." 

Thej' are among the cleverest people in the world and they 
have one of the most intensive systerns of intercommunication 
with each other it is possible to imagine. 

I am told, on very good authority, that anyone who goes 
only to the mild extent of making an inquiry about a loan is at 
once reported to all the money-lenders in the combine. 

And, believe it or not, your bank manager will get to know 
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about this £yid will not be in a mood to help you at any future 
stajre of 3'our business building. 

If you find it necessary to borrow money for your venture, 
borrow it in a business-like way, and have the details of the 
transaction written down properly. Get a lawyer to do the 
business for you. 

Which reminds me to advise you, early in your career, to 
make sure you have a useful friend as a solicitor, as well as a 
bank manager, with w’hom you can discuss your money matters. 

Now, you want to know how much money you will need for 
your veniure. 


Necessary Calculations 

The simple method of calculation is to make a careful record 
of all the necessities for your business, assuming you have to 
pay cash for them. Add to this your cost of living for a year, 
and to this the cost of running the business (as near as you can 
decide). Do not under-estimate. Now calculate the probable 
amount you would have to pay for your stock, whether for 
resale or for use in 3'our production. Wages — ^not salaries — for 
work done would be offset by payments from the customers. 

Against this 3’ou can safely allow a reasonable amount for 
the pa3’ments which will be made to you for the goods 3’OU sell 
or make to sell^ and 3'ou can, perhaps, make some safe allow- 
ance on the fact that you ma3’ be aljje to get credit from your 
suppliers. Then take off the amount you have been able to 
borrow and do not take off a single penny for the amount 3’OU 
have been promised, unless 3'ou are absolutel3’ sure of getting it. 

You will complain that this is rather a botheration ; this pro 
and con ot the mone3’ — called " working capital ” — ^3'ou will 
need. But to go blindl3' into business ic asking for trouble ; and 
3'ou will deserve to get it, because if 3'ou have to shut up shop 
you will almost certainly be costing someone else money as well 
as losing your own. This is not fair. 

I have mentioned the fact that 3^011 ma3' be able to get some 
credit from the people who supply you with the goods you need. 
Let me add that the big trading firms take very great care to 
work this aspect of their finances to the utmost ; Aey are very 
cute indeed at getting the “ ut^^rmost farthing,” as it were, when 
they discuss terms with any firms who do business with them. 
This is as it should be ; it is a matter of business, and sound 
business. 

But it does not mean that you — or they— try to get as much 
credit as possible. It means that you try to get the best terms 
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possible. You try to get perhaps, the longest period between 
the time you have the goods and the time you have to pay for 
them ; or you bargain for the best discounts if you pay cum for 
what you buy. There can be a lot of extra net profit if you can 
make keen terms in this direction. One-half per cent may not 
appear to be much until you work it out over several hundreds 
of pounds for a turnover of five thousand pounds in the year. 

The Limited Liability Company 

You are strongly urged not to start in business until, and 
unless, you are aWe to start as a Limited Liability Company. 
This may soimd rather drastic and even impossible; and you 
will want to know why the matter is so important, 

I have already said that every business venture has in it the 
element of a gamble, but it is sound sense to do whatever pos- 
sible to take out of your business as much of the gamble elem.ent 
as* possible. Hie Limited Liability is one of the ways by which 
you can do this. 

There aje two kinds of Limited Liability Company; one is 
the Private Limited Liability Company and the other is the 
Public Limited Liability Company. The difference is that, in 
the case of a Private Limited Liability Company, you may not 
advertise for people to put money into it. They call those who 
put money into a company " shareholders," as, in fact, they are. 

In the case of a Public Company, you can advertise for 
people to t^e shares. 

The main advantage, for you as the proprietor of a business, 
is that, in the event of financial disaster, you only lose the 
amount of your own money that you have put into the com- 
pany ; your creditors cannot take any of your other possessions. 

^ Another good thing is that anyone who agrees to help you 
with money is able to take shares to the amount of the money 
he puts into the company. That is to say, if he agrees to lend 
you a hundred pounds he is given shares accordingly. 

There are many complications about Company Law and the 
working of the Companies Act, but they need not come into your 
affairs more than I have indicated. 

The cost of " registering " a company is not excessive. There 
is a double fee for duty and registration, which is based on the 
amount of capital you decide is necessary. My latest official 
information gives this as nine pounds (£9) on a thousand 
pounds. It is less in proportion as the amount becomes higher. 

In addition, there is the cost of doing the sp^ial detail work 
for your Company Registration, and this is entirely a matter of 
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how much your solicitor or accountant feels inclined to charge 
It is the weak spot in trading as a company ; but if your bank 
manager recommends a man to help you in the matter, and you 
can persuade him to quote you his price beforehand, you may 
not nave to pay in excess. And when you have your official 
Registration, you have something of value and something which 
will put your business on a footing of importance. 

The Importance of Name 

It is usual to be proud of one’s own name ; and this is as it 
should be. But this pride should not be allowed to stand in the 
way of the possibility of it helping you to success in your trading 
affairs. Your personal name may not be an attractive business 
one. A good trading name is very valuable indeed. A bad 
one may be a positive nuisance and the cause of the loss of much 
net profit. 

I could tell you of a man who lost, for his shareholders, many 
hundreds of thousands of pounds because he was stupid enough 
to insisi that his name was the right name for the business he 
planned and eventually carried through. It was one of the 
greatest fiascos in London store-trading history; a few days 
made it clear that the business could not become a success. 

Do not despise this important hint. Make use of the Com- 
panies Act to trade under a name that will help you to success, 
even if it means giving up the idea of getting some glory out of 
your own title. 

Stock and Production 

Another matter of importance is that you may find, as soon 
as you have shown you are a business builder, that some of the 
firms who supply your goods or the materials for your produc- 
tion will be inclined to favour you in the matter of the credit 
they offer. Be careful, here. 

It is pleasant to be able to show an extensive range of 
materials and to have a good stock of stuff to go on with, but 
this is risky until you know about what you can sell and about 
how long it will take to sell it. 

More than this, if you are a good business man you will want 
to be able to take advantage of any special offers which you 
consider to be specially suitabl< for your trade and customers. 
This is your opportunity to invest your money, and you want to 
have the necessary cash ready to take the offer and to get the 
best cash terms at the same time. Stuff on the shelf lool^ fine, 
as I have said, but it is better to have stuff you can sell and 
which has been bought at a better price than the other. 
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(Never forget that the firms who sell you stuff are in business 
for their benefit — not entirely for yours.) 

Next comes what I call the “ production ” part, or, if you 
are only buying and selling — ^that is, not making things to sell 
—being able to get the goods to sell. 

In tailoring there is a choice of methods of production. 

There is the traditional way — employing cutters and iournev- 
men tailors in 3’our own workshops on your own premises. 
When this can be done and the cost is within the scope of the 
class of trade intended, it is advisable ; I think it is the best waj’ 
of all ; the customer certainly stands to get the best of it. and 
the best of a fit, in the tailoring sense. 

Tailoring production costs more this wav, but at least it is 
under the direct control of the man who nins the business, 
whether he be the employer and owner, or the manager who 
has, in effect, the control of the business. This matter ot direct 
control is ver^' important in tailoring. The customer wants to 
know when he can have his suit, and only the tailor who has the 
garments on the premises, and the workmen and the cutters, can 
be sure when the garments will be ready for the customer 

(I do not, of course, include readj'-to-wear gaiments.) 

This, by the way, is where the bespoke tailor can and does 
score off the multiples. Wholesalers almost always have a rush 
period with w'hich they are not able to cope. That is why they 
take care to have a deposit from the customer — so he is at their 
mercy in the matter ; he has to wait. It is not always easy to 
obtain really good workmen and really skilled cutters are not 
easy to discover, and so you have to work along the " cut-make- 
and-trim ” s5'stem, or the system allied to it which means that 
the cutter can cut the garments and fit them, with the team-style 
tailors, outside the shop, doing the tailoring. 

This works well when the outside tailoring firm is able to do 
good work; but the sj'stem has the serious disadvantage that 
there is no control over it. It fails badly if there is a rush 
period, and it is quite unreliable with any orders which have to 
be finished to a certain time. 

All the same, it may be the best that can be done, and, by a 
very great deal of insistence and patience, garments can be made 
well ; and also, if the customer is properly treated and not told 
he can have the goods before they can reasonably be expected, 
the production side of the business can be dealt with without too 
much worry and uncertainty. The main point here is to make 
sure that the tailoring (outside) firm are really competent. 
Combine this with a careful system of recording, and an equally 
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careful system of constant contact with your producer-tailor, and 
it is fair to say that you can get over production problems with- 
out too much loss of reputation. 

Two other points come into this. 

There is an urgent necessity to arrange for at least one first- 
class tailor to be always on the premises. He can be given some 
of the garments which allow for a high price to be paid for 
making, and it can — it must — ^be an agreed part of his job that 
he will do the alterations to any garments which need this 
attention. 

The Problem of Alterations 

It is alterations which are the great nuisance of the tailoring 
trade. In the highest class trade it is not possible to work on 
the deposit-with-order system ; and, lower down the scale, there 
are many customers who. after a first order, will become 
offended if a deposit is asked. This gives them their chance to 
be^very avykward when it suits them, and when an alteration has 
to be iiuide. 

Only a first-class tailor can do alteration work really well, 
and he should be well paid to do it. Any other wa^• of trying 
to get alterations done will surely mean that many garments will 
become utter failures (“ pork " in polite tailoring workshops), 
the customer is lost, and he passes on the word. And it is, on 
the whole, bad business. 

Practical, or Not? 

The other point is in the question ; " Is it neces.sarj’ for a man 
to be or to become a practical tailor as a necessary’ part of being 
able to run a bespoke tailoring business?” 

My answer is that it is not necessary to spend the several 
years of a person's life still insisted on b>’ those w'ho refuse to 
undei'stand that it is a relatively simple matter to know what 
good tailoring is, and it is not necessary’ to be able to make a 
good coat yoiirsclf to be able to criticise fairly. 

My own view is that if a man could get an opportunit\’ to 
have the nrn of a tailor’s shop and his workshop — or any tailor's 
workshop — for three or four months, wuh some additional tuition 
in cutting, he would then get to know’ enough to be able to con- 
trol a tailoring business of his t. .11, assuming reasonable business 
capacity. 

Marketing 

The third most important operation in the starting of a busi- 
ness in such a wav that it will have a chance to become success- 
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ful, and remain successful, is what we know to>day as the 
" marketing ” side of the plan. 

We must have the funds and credits which every business 
needs if it is to be carried on without its being a sheer gamble. 
Call it " capital ” for short, though there is more to it than just 
money and credit ; a man’s name may be almost as valuable an 
asset as anything else, even in tailoring. He may have a repu- 
tation, which means he will attract customers to the business. 

We have to arrange for the goods to be produced, or bought, 
and this calls for a good deal more skill, experience, and brains 
than many j'ounger people take into their account. 

Then we have to sell the goods. 

We have to consider the capacity of the business as to the 
amount of goods it can produce or afford to stock. 

I have already suggested that a suitable trade name help 
very much indeed, and I stress this, though I am aware it will 
not convince a number of people who are sure their own name is 
the best magnet in this connection. 

If the goods are merely goods bought to be sold — ^we will 
take the ready-to-wear garments for our instance — then we should 
certainly take pains to think out a name we can use for easy 
and certain identification of our goods. 

This is the idea of a " brand name,” and to any reader who 
feels this is taking his affairs too far, I would say that in front 
of me as I type is a book w'hich in 1924, when it was published, 
gave three thousand of thege brand names for goods sold by 
firms in the tailoring and allied trades. There are — or there 
were in 1939 — probably twice as many of these names ; and I 
cannot do better than quote what I wrote for the introductory' 
article to that book : 

"Trade-marks to a manufacturer or merchant represent 
something aldn to that which the flag of a country represents to 
a loyal citizen. They are badges of honour, distinguishing 
maria, emblems to be proud of, to be kept above reproach and 
with spotless reputation.” 

To-day that may read rather “ uplift,” but we can be content, 
as retailers or tailors, to realise tliat once we have been able to 
identify our goods with the qualities for which our special public 
are wiUing to pay good money, we can build up our marketing 
system with certainty and with economy. The cost of our sell- 
ing will be small compared with the results we shall obtain in 
net profit. 

Nor can our competitors and rivals easily get the business 
away from us. Our goodwill is firm ; the public know that in 
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asking for our brand-named goods they can be sure of satisfac- 
tion. And, for my part, I believe that what the public now 
want, more than anything else in connection with tailored goods, 
is to be able to rely on what they buy. 

The Business Premises 

In this whole system of successful marketing, we have to 
include the difficulty of getting the right premises. The amount 
of capital we can command has much to do with this, but a 
more important thing is that we should try to have what I call 
the " investment sense ” in all our considerations of matters of 
the kind. 

Generally, we know that the best position for a retailer to 
have is one in a proved shopping centre ; but with this usually 
goes a high rent and, often, a heavy payment for the lease. 

This puts out the man with little capital who, if he does not 
make a success of his effort, will be in a difficult position after- 
wards, for in the tailoring and allied trades the man who has 
been in business for himself is always looked upon as a possible 
rival. He may not find employment easy to obtain. 

However. I should not be dismayed at being unable to get 
into the centre of the shopping positions, though of course it is 
preferable. 

And here I air my firm conviction that it is a bad thing to be 
tempted to take a first-floor position unless it has very good 
advertising possibilities. It should at least be possible to use 
electric or similar signs to get over the great nuisance of being 
compelled to attract the public up a long flight of stairs. 

Do not forget, further, that the most successful tailoring 
organisations (financially speaking) are the multiple firms, and 
one of their very rigid rules is mat the door shall always be 
open ; and, if the staffs freeze, well, the marketing system must 
go on — and it does. 

Al TRACTION OF CUSTOMERS 

For the small venture it is not dinicult to be content with 
a shop in a position which is not in the " bus\ ” hundred yards 
it is usual to suppose essential. 

It is the people who pass who matter ; the people of the right 
class for your trade. Then there are the people who live within, 
say, a nule of your place ; they are your " prospects " and, if 
there are enough of them, you should be able to do a good 
trade. 
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Lease of Premises 

The main thing about a lease is that you have a good 
solicitor to make sure it is a fair lease — and ask your bank 
manager to tell you of the best solicitor he knows. Do not 
suppose he will be the most costly solicitor ; he will not neces- 
sarily be so. 

Try to get a short lease of the premises you decide to take, 
and trj’ to get the " option ” of a renewal of it at something like 
the same rent as you pay for the first lease. This gives you a 
time for trying out your ability as a business builder, and it 
means that if j’ou leel inclined to go on and prosper \'ou can 
do so without the landlord being in a position to put up your 
rent considerably, as otherwise he might do. 

Be very carejul what you sign about " dilapidations,” 

Your solicitor will help you in this, but you may well be in 
such a state of eagerness to get the premises you believe to be just 
what 3 ’ou want, that you will be inclined to ignore his advice. 

If the "dilapidations” clause in \’our lease happens to be 
taken as something to bother about in five years" time, \ ()u ma>’ 
well saddle j^ourself with a charge on j'our business and on 
yourself which will detract from the value of both busines ‘5 and 
lease. 

The idea is that a landlord takes great care to get all he can 
out of the deal; and he will try to put into the lehse a very 
severe condition that when 3 ’ou give up the premises you will 
either put them in first-class repair or pay for the repairs to be 
done. This is reasonable if the premises happen to be in good 
condition when you take them, but, even so, a certain amount 
should be allowed for wear-and-tear. It is fair to say that land- 
lords have had such a bad time for so long that they are not to 
be blamed if they follow the almost universal fashion to-day — 
of getting as much as possible for oneself when the opportunit 3 ’ 
occurs. 

In practice it is a matter of you taking a chance. But you 
want to try to give 3 'ourself a chance which is not entirely a kind 
of " blissful ignorance ” ; you want to have a hope of success. 

f 

Prices 

The marketing part of the start of your shopkeeping career 
has to concern itself very much with prices. 

On no account take the view that if you can sell or supply at 
a cheaper rate than anyone likely to be in competition with \’ou, 
it will mean you will get more business — or get his business. 
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We are in a peculiar period in this connection. Men do not 
buy suits entirely because they need them ; many have gone 
without suits almost entirely because they have felt that only 
by so doing is it possible to cause prices to come down from 
twenty-five or thirty guineas to five guineas. 

Men often buy suits — not counting the "shortage” time — 
simply because their wives pester them to do so. Many wives 
buy suits for their husbands ! 

Some men prefer to buy goods — including suits — which are 
high in price. The fact that they can buy the same goods at 
half the price, but do not, only means they are determined to 
pay the higher prices. 

These arc facts ; and the hint here is to fix prices in such a 
way that they appeal to the class of customer you believe you 
can best deal with under your personal system of trading. 

Loc.\lity 

Mueli has to do with the locality of j our activities. 

Where I live there is a tailoring business which puts its prices 
up to an equality with the verj' best West End sho^ ; and, while 
it is true to say I have never seen a customer enter the shop 
over a period of ten years, it is also true that the shop remains 
open for business and is in one of the best positions. 

I only know one man who has done anj’ business with this 
house ; and he is very dissatisfied with the result. He can paj’, 
easily, anj' price a tailor chooses to charge ; he is interested onlj' 
in getting something witli which he and his wife and his daugh- 
ter — with other people who take an interest in him— can be 
satisfied. 

It is that word "satisfied” that is, to me, the clue to an\’ 
lasting success in a tailoring or allied business which is of Ac 
" local ” type and w'hich has to relj’ for its success on satisfying 
those w'ho come to it. 

That should be tlic chief idea in jour final decision as to 
prices ; and, of couree, the essential link-up with the amount of 
net profit it is necessary to make if the business is to be woi th 
w’hile. 

Co. ’'INC. 

At this point we are brought up sharplj' against " costing.” 

We find out quicklj’ that what w’c charge has a great deal to 
do with net profit. It has also a great deal to do with the 
necessity for making sure that in the end our prices have been 
ample for the purpose of paying for all the many expenses that 
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come between the goods — ^whether produced or bought for sale 
— ^and the price we get for them. Tnere is a veritable science of 
costing, and our multiple friends know it very well indeed; it 
is one of the main secrets of their success. 

For the small business man it is only necessary to call to his 
mind the fact that “ overheads " have the curious habit of not 
always being in the same proportion on each order. 

Take rent as an instance. Whether we have a hundred 
customers in our shop in a month, or two hundred, or five 
hundred, the rent is the same. This applies to other items of 
sales costs; and it is this side of costing which gives the big 
business its greatest Jiet profit-producing chance. 

The smaller firms have to decide whether they will make 
their marketing policy a matter of going all out to get big profits 
on few customers or get more customeis, with a lower single- 
item profit. 

This is why the " bi^ ” firms are willing, able, and deter- 
mined to get the best positions for trading. They know that the 
proportion of costs per item are, in these much more highly 
rented premises, much lower than in the case of the less venture- 
some trader who hesitates and finally plumps for a back-street 
position — ^and, perhaps, rues it for ever afterwards. 

Decoration and Planning 

" Everyone to his taste " will be the usual rule in this ; but wc 
can take me trouble to notiee what some of the successful firms 
have done. 

You may not feel that " brass and glass " suite your special 
trade ; nor may you feel that the rather gloomy dignity of some 
of the West End interiors and exteriors is right. 

The safe note is suitability: suitability for the purpose of 
making it obvious to anyone who passes that the style of gar- 
ments supplied is the style which will satisfy the people who buy 
them. 

I suggest that you should consider dignity and attraction as 
the twin nigh spots of your efforts in getting the shop ready for 
the business you hope to do 

Do not let " what the other fellow thinks " persuade you too 
much. Make sure that when people do pass your ^op they 
will know it is your shop, and be able to recall it when they are 
in a mind to buy what you have to offer. Try to devise some 
original distinctive mark or style of decoration, or other out- 
standing identification mark. 

There is a good deal of opportunity for your fascia to become 
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■ a permanent sales influence, and some intense thought on the 
subject will not be time wasted. Particularly if you have been 
able to decide upon a really good trading name — a name which 
helps your business and at the same time is easy for the casual 
passer-by. and the many other people who read your advertise- 
ments, to remember. 

Lighting 

Lighting, of course, is a big thing and should be done in a 
big way. After eight or nine years of gloom in this direction, 
vour lighting can be made to add lo per cent, to the vf)lume of 
trade you will do. 

All people do not bii>’ clothes on the same impulse that urges 
them to go in and buy a packet of cigarettes. Many make a 
few stages of suit buj'ing, and one of these may well be the sight 
of that excellent piece of cloth or that well-shown suit model 
displayed in your window. 

Some of them will come back ; as many as will make it well 
worth '^our while to take the tiouble and invest the money in 
“ overheads.", 

Display XirivEis 

One of the most successful men in the tailoiing tiade — he 
died recently and left nearly a quarter of a million jx^unds — 
was a genius in the sense that he could concoct reallj’ magnetic 
" talk tickets " with which he made it a rule to add to the pull- 
ing power of his window* displays. 

It ma>’ not be true to say that his fortune w'as due entirely 
to this special gift. I can assert from actual experience that his 
tailoring was not more than ordmarj* ; but there was consider- 
able sales influence in those " talk tickets.” Anyone who is able 
to get into fift 3 ' words some essential note W'hich convinces the 
leader that he will get what the note promises — or implies — 
will do well to develop this way of making the window displaj* 
into a still stronger power for net piofit producing. 

It is useful to remember that, in the “old da.Ns,” firms who 
supplied goods often supplied what they called “retailer aids.” 

There W'as — and will be again — an immense variety of these 
useful helps to more sales, and it is sound sense to see that anj* 
that are available are used to good purpose. Usually, these 
aids are to be had for the asking . they cost little or nothing, and 
thej' help a good deal. 

Advertising 

You can lose much money if you happen to be a novice at 
this important part of v’our affairs. 

M.T III — IZ 
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The basis of successful advertising is that you, as the 
advertiser, must work out first of all the reasons why anyone 
who is a fair " prospect ” for your goods should buy them. 

The second stage is for you to take those reasons, and have 
them ready in your mind and on paper in some simple form of 
persuasive proof. To this must be added a firm guarantee that 
not only are the reasons sound but that you undertake to 
substantiate your promises or pay, in some form, for your 
failure. 

Thus you will have ready for use the positive parts of your 
sales talk. They can be fitted to the particular form of adver- 
tisi^ you decide to use. 

Then there is the urgent need for you to make as complete a 
list as possible of reasons why a “ prospect ” might not become 
a customer. With this list you should couple a second set of 
arguments that will combat their fears or mistrust and assist 
in persuading the people who do not buy. 

Obviously, you cannot persuade all your prospects to become 
customers ; and you will not have a hundred per cent, success 
with those who, at the start, are outside the probables. But 
with the knowledge you have available in the convenient foims 
I have indicated, you will not be likely to go wrong when j’ou 
plan your advertising; nor will you waste much money. 

For a small local tailoring or outfitting firm there are three 
useful ways of advertising, in addition to the ideas already 
noted. There is the circular. Theie is the personal letter. 
There is the newspaper. Each of these has its special place, its 
special effect, and its special result. 

Newspaper Advertising 

You may get more results from a newspaper advertisement 
if you continue to use it regularly. But it is relatively costly, 
and at first it is necessary to be hard of heart when the young 
man from the local newspaper tries his " salesmanship ’* on you. 

However, on no account fall foul of the local newspaper. 
The Editor is a man who meets a lot of people, and, as he feels 
well or ill disposed towards you, so he can do you much good or 
much harm. This is not to say you need allow yourself to be 
bullied or blackmailed into spending more money with him than 
you believe to be enough for your purpose. 

Try a modest advertisement once a week for three months. 

Try to get a good position ; the top right-hand comer of the 
leader page is better than the bottom left-hand comer of most 
of the other pages. This is a case for you to use your judg- 
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ment ; and you will soon discover, if you study the newspaper, 
which is the best place for your advertisement. 

For this type of advertisement use your strongest selling 
sentence as a slogan. Make sure your name and address can 
easily be read, and add a clear note explaining where your shop 

is. Believe me when I tell 3^ou this is probably the most 
necessary part of the advertisement. Mention the nearest well- 
known building or other landmark, and call attention to the 
distinctive st^ le of your exterior decorations. Do not waste too 
much space in having your trading name in ver\' large letters; 
better give the piomincncc to the tailoring or clothing side. 

It you feel, after thiee months, that your adveitisement has 
been worth \\hile (if 3 011 don’t know, leave it out and see what 
happens, or alter the advertisement a little), have a fresh 
dominating slogan or selling sentence. 

Leiiers and Circulars 

You ran get into almost any house or office by letlci. 

Your lelteis can be delivered at about anj lime \'ou decide 
IS the light one for the best results; and it is as well to know 
that tlie time at which a letter reaches vour “ prospect ” makes a 
difference in how he lesponds to it. 

You can be reasonably sure of results if \oui letter is 
planned on the lines I advise, in a later chapter of this w’ork. 
One woid of advice I will give now — do not send too man\’ 
lettei-s. Construct them carefully at a time which might not 
otheiAvise be busj. You can do them at home, if 30U feel so 
inclined. You can control and adjust \’f'ur expenditure to the 
circumstances. 

Yes, I prefer letters for the local tailor who is hoping to do 
a good trade in good-qualiU’ tailoied goods, whether the\’ be 
" made-to-measure ” or anv other kind. 

Hei e is the essence of this idea and advice : if 3 011 want to 
get a high-class trade, 3011 must use high-class methods to get 

it. A shoddy letter will be a bad investment ; a good letter will 
be a good investment. 

You may have a fanc3' lor advertising b3' circulars. 

If you have something “ very special ” and not expensive, 
3’ou can sell it by using circula. j ; but do not make the mistake 
of having the ver3' cheapest possible circulars, and do not 
imagine that the lowness of price wull be the onty possible 
attraction. Low prices, on a circular, will ahvays attract some 
customers and bii3^ers ; the snag is that if 3'ou use circulars for 
3'our advertisement you wdll spoil 3’our chance of building up a 
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class of trade where the public will pay good prices. Circulars 
build up a wrong impression for selling good-class stuff. 

Nor does it help if you wobble about, as it were, sometimes 
using cheap circulars in the frantic hope of selling a lot of some- 
thing you want to get rid of, and, at other times, putting out a 
really nice letter or booklet with the ijitention of selling 
" quality ” goods. Find your level and stick to it ! 

Note that coloured circulars will get much better results than 
plain black-and-white. Lay out \'our circulai’s in much the 
same way as you do your newspaper advertisements (especially 
as to the indication of how' to get to your sho])), and not 
omitting the firmest possible guarantee .^ ou can arrange. 

POSTEKS 

Posters are very good advertising ; ljul vou should have a 
large number to do any good. It is necessary to u.sc rather 
expensive posters to get the right effect — the impre.ssion ot 
(jualih’ allied to reliabilitj' and reasonable prices. 

How Mut'H TO Spend 

If j'ou ask me how' much to spend on advertising. I would 
sa3’ that, at first, very little. Try the ideas 3 011 feel are the best 
for your puri>osc, and give them a fair chance. Soon you will 
find that one or the other of the w’a.\'s I have indicated will 
begin to prove tliat it is bringing worth-while lesults. Then go 
ahead on those lines ; spend 'a little more. While the results ai e 
satisfactory' in proportion to the amount you spend, you cannot 
do better than continue that particular line of advertising. 

Do not worry' too much about how other firms advertise. 
Advertising is very much an individual affair, and your adver- 
tising should be built up and developed for your special trade 
and for your special prospects. 

Staff Stimulation 

Many tailors still refuse to take this matter s(‘riously. They’ 
have a fixed idea that if they pay a salesman a very small wage 
and leave it at that, he should do his best to sell all he can. 
This is not sense. 

The multiples pay' very' great attention to this side of their 
selling effort, and they are wise. They' certainly find it a neces- 
sary, as well as a very profitable, practice to pay their sales 
staffs generous bonuses — ^which get more generous with more 
sales. 
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The sales staffs of even a small shop can and do help or 
hinder the sales which the general plan of marketing aims at 
obtaining ; it is one of the most difficult things, as it is one of the 
most productive of results, to gi'l the* sales stall of a business 
leally enthusiastic. That is one of the most certain causes of 
the steady increase in the net profits of a business. 

Buyin(. .\n Established Business 

Buying a business, while not quilt* the same as starting a 
busings, has so great an attraction for some people that I must 
mention it. 

At the outset it would seem that it is simpler to buy a busi- 
ness than to start one. But this wants careful thought. 

The difficulty about making a success of buying a business 
is that it is not easy to know enough about it unless some time 
has been spent inside it. This, neilhci seller nor buyer is 
usually willing to arrange; they are both too eager to get the 
transaction completed. 

ALCountants will tell you that the value of the goodwill of 
a business is a matter of two, three, or four years' net profits — 
according to the type of trade done. Whether the Qustomers are 
just stray people \^'ho buj’ once and never again, or whether the 
books show that customers have been buying over and over 
again for some \ cars. 

This is all very well, but in a clothing business, and in most 
other businesses where the customers have to come into personal 
contact with the owner of the shop, goodwill is \’er\’ difficult to 
value. 

Rather than buy an established business. I ^^ould start afresh 
and build up my own. I would do it with enthusiasm, and b\’ 
the quality of my advertising and marketing. 

It may be that it is worth while to buy a business if it carries 
with it a favourable lease — that is a lease with a long period to 
go at a rent which is much below the actual value of the premises 
to you. 

The matter of stock is relatively’ simple, and my* advice is 
that if any reader prefers to buy* a business, he should do so 
only through and by the aid of one of the t^\o or three first- 
class reliable business tiansfei igencies ; firms who are known 
in the bade, and who can be relied on to see that a fair deal is 
the result. 

But do not come to any definite terms \\ith anyone until y’ou 
have had really expert and reliable advice ; and do not sign any 
documents until y’ou are prepared to take y’our chance. T once 
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met a man who was in great distress because he had put five 
hundred pounds into a very " dud ” business. I asked him why 
he had done so and he assured me that the person who got his 
five hundred pounds referred him to one of his friends who, of 
coui'se, easily said that the business w’as an excellent one ! So, 
beware of this kind of thing! 

Much more could be written about starling a business in one 
of the many branches of the clothing trade ; the space at my 
disposal here will not allow me to go farther. 

I think, however, that I have dealt with most of the vital 
aspects of the subject. The advice I have given and the hints 
I have made are the result of a long association with the trade. 
They will, I believe, be of great helj) to the intending business 
builder. 

Sound finance, clear-cut policy, integrity, and enthusiasm 
will do the rest. 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE MODERN MAN’S SHOP 


By KAY HILSUM 

(London Display Expert) 


I T is conceded generally that shop-fronts and interiors should 
be designed to suit the type of business sponsored by the pro- 
pel ty owner or tenant. A shop exterior that is admirable for 
a radio store will not suit a tailoring establishment, for the 
display and sei vice needs of each trade differ so greatly. 

The words “ display " and “ service ” cover the main aspects 
of the problem, which is: What type of design best suits the 
merchant tailor? 

The shop-front must be planned to show materials effec- 
tively; and the interior must contain provision for serving, 
measuring, trying-on, and packing. The design of the hosier- 
outfitter's stole must be planned to provide space for interior 
display. 

A good shop-fitter makes use of every inch of space. An 
ideal shop looks attractive, is comfortable to shop in, convenient 
to work in, permits ease of maintenance, and is built with 
durable materials. 


Modern Materials 

Once shops were constructed mainlj' of timber and glazed 
with small glass panes, but plate glass gave the designer new 
inspiration; he planned shop-fronts th^^t were artistic and 
effective. He used new materials freely: bronze, aluminium, 
and stainless steel replaced timber framework. Rolled-steel 
joists and steel columns obviated the need for intervening brick 
walls. The shop-fitter could 'dictate his conception upon the 
building and he was not, as before, hampered by the original 
structure. 

New synthetic materials helped the designer to introduce 
fresh touches to exteriors and interiors. Veneered plywoods 
reproduced exactly the effects of costly timbers, and superb in- 
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terior treatments were made possible at a moderate cost. Wood- 
glass fascias became outmoded because of new tricks of 
presentation in marble, granite, concrete, and anodised metal 
surfaces. 

Most shop-fitter's " rods ” (or specifications) specif^' the use 
of “ Best Polished J Plate British Glass.” Specifications should 
list not only quantities and dimensions, but qualities of materials 
to be used. Studying specifications recently, I noted that 
” black toughened glass ” is still the favourite material for ” stall- 
risers” (the name given to tlie base of the shop-front). The 
upper stall-risers are often fashioned from Roman stone marble. 

Shops became " things of art,” but the best planners moved 
ever nearer to die ideal of functional beauty . . . “Good to 
look at; admirable for service” became the dt^signei's creed. 

The bulk of this article will deal with shops for the merchant- 
tailor. Certain suggested dimensions require slight modifica- 
tions before thej' are suitable for the hosier-outfitter store. 

Types of Fronts 

First consider the exterior; roughly four types of fronts aie 
constructed for merchant-tailors: the one-window front, the 
double-window front, the arcade, and the island front. 

Personally, I always consider that arcade and island fronts 
“ show off ” the shop-fitter’s skill rather than the tailor's 
merchandise — ^both types are dark and gloomy' in daytime and 
are affected by reflected shadows and masses from opposite 
buildings. 

The argument in favour of arcades is that the long lobby 
encourages people to w'alk along the passage-way, studying the 
displayed goods. Arcades in the 1930's enjoyed great popu- 
lanty, but eventually were overdone. Lobbies became far too 
long and valuable shop-space was sacrificed to inefficient 
display areas. 

Arcade and island fronts present more problems to the 
display man. Particularly .so when the shop-fitter, for some 
stupid reason, continually “ breaks ” the lobby-line by interpos- 
ing retreating and projecting window portions. I venture to 
suggest that arcade and -island fronts are more suitable to gown 
shops than to tailoring or outfitting establishments. 

The best fronts for tailors are one-, two-, or three-window 
fronts. The size of the building frontage available naturally 
affects the treatment, though, as I pointed out in an earlier para- 
graph, rolled-steel joists and columns allow the designer 
tremendous latitude in his planning. 
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If the building has only a narrow frontage, a one-window 
front with side o^r and lobby would probably be the most 
suitable treatment. It is better to have one window of modei ate 
width and depth lathcr than attempt a compiomise two-window 
front in which both windows arc too small and will hamper the 
display-man’s efforts to present open or semi-open displays. 

Provided the building frontage exceeds 13I', a two-window 
ticatment is possible, with a centre lobby and entrance. 
Modern practice advises the provision of stainless-steel kicking - 
plates upon both sides of the door. 

Dimensions for a One- window Front 

Suitable dimensions for a one-window enclosure would be 
wide ; 5'-6J' deep. The window floor should be 12"-I4" 
above pavement level. If the building is high, a false ceiling 
will be needed in the window' or a canopj' top should be fitted. 
The height of the plate glass between false ceiling and window' 
floor should be between 5' and 7'. Above the false ceiling an 
expanse •)! silvered and lead-foiled decorative glass should be 
fitted. At the back of the window' enclosure, above the false 
ceiling, a glazed fanlight should be piovided to pass daj'light 
into tlic shop. These fanlights should open for cleaning pur- 
poses and for access to the window lighting. 

The “Person.\l” Aspect 

Note that the suggested measurements are for a faiily small 
v\ iiidow : the t>'pe of front with a “ personal,” intimate aspect — 
unlike the large and elaborate establishments fa\'oured by mul- 
tiple tailoring organisations. 

Frameless Glass Fponts 

The ” return ” or side-glass has become an established trend 
for tailors’ shops, because the extra glass allows more light to 
enter the window enclosure. Front plate-glass and "return” 
should be mitred and clipped together ; no corner glazing post is 
necessary. 

Observe that the modern window en.iosure should be shallow' 
in depth. Deep window enclosures look dark in da^iight 
because the entering daylight ’^as to travel too far before it is 
contained and reflected back by the window background. 

The modern trend is to utilise natural light as much as 
possible. Many shop-fitters, if stnictural conditions permit, 
make use of glass bricks or three-ply glass to install interior 
daylights .so that a shop has a goodly measure of natural light. 
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No mention is made here of non-reflecting glass for tailors’ 
shop-fronts. The innovation was still experimental in 1939. 
Few tailors had installed it but it was then considered that this 
type of glazing wasted a great deal of space; a disadvantage 
that outweighed its merit 

Matched Window-dividers and Fittings 

It is a good idea, if the window is fairly wide, to have one or 
two window-dividers constructed, veneered to match the window 
background. The dividers should not be fixtures, so that they 
can be used or omitted according to the individual needs of each 
display. Dividers permit sectionalisation and are particularly 
useful to hosier-outfitters. 

It is sometimes practical to get the shop-fitter to supply 
display fittings toned to match the window enclosure. Such 
fittings enhance the appearance of a shop-front. 

Backgrounds can be made from many materials : laminated 
veneered boards, colour-sprayed Essex board, and anodised 
metal can be emploj'ed. The one essential is that backgrounds 
be light in colour. 

The days of dark, gloomy mahogany are finished. Moderns 
aim at cheerful effects — rough-cast and stucco treatments are 
very popular. 

'Whilst writing about backgrounds I ought to remind readers 
that ease of accessibility to the window enclosure is most im- 
portant. More than one entrance is necessary' and the door of 
each should be as lofty as possible. 

Window Floor Materials and Lobby Surf.xces 

Window floors can be constmeted of parquet blocks, 
laminated boards, colourful rubber, or one of the many types of 
composition materials now available. Here again the surface 
should be light in colour. If timber, the surface should be 
French polished or waxed in the lightest natural shade. 

Lobby surfaces most used are terrazzo, marble chips laid upon 
a concrete foundation, Roman mosaic and quartzite. All are 
easily cleaned and are most durable. 

I 

Protection against Burglary 

Steel collapsible gates, mounted on tubular-steel standards, 
are usually fitted across lobbies. Often they are constructed to 
fit across tiie entire front as a protection against burglary, though 
some people prefer rolling steel shutters. 
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Other protective devices include “wired alarms” and 
" photo-cells ” operating special telephone circuits connected to 
nearby police stations. All systems have their adherents. The 
best rule is : “ C'onsiilt your insurance company on the method of 
protection.” 

Collapsible gales and rolling shutters possess one disadvan- 
tage ; night passers-b\' cannot see your display. 

Sun-blinds 

Even in the English climate, protection against sunlight is 
advisable in order to prevent deterioration of displayed goods. 
The best type of sun-blind operates on “ disappearing blind- 
arms.” Many types of sun-blind are available, but see that your 
specification stipulates the provision of a watertight blind-box. 
There are a few instances of faulty blind-boxes causing bother. 

Some tailors still use, as additional protection against sun, 
interior window-blinds — but these are seldom necessary where 
efficient outside blinds are provided. 

Window Lighting 

Window lighting can be bapd on reflector lighting, fluores- 
cent lighting, or on a combination of both. If reflector lighting 
is used, let it be fitted above the false ceiling, so that the goods 
are illuminated from a hidden source. A common fault is to 
have adjacent window lights controlled bj’ the same switch. 
Each switch should control spaced-out lamps, so that w hen only 
two or three window lights are needed, one switch will operate 
them. 

Lighting experts arc still developing fluorescent lighting. A 
foiTn of “ black lighting ” has been adopted in America, which 
uses short wave-lengths, invisible to tlip human eye. Certain 
chemicals change the wave-lengths into coloured lighting of 
intense brilliance. 

A theatre lighting system called “ dellicolour ” pennits an 
amazing range of coloured effects, but T must mention that 
coloured lighting must be used with great discrimination because 
it alters the colour of goods displayed beneath it. 

Fascias 

Space can be profitably devoted to fascias. Stone, black 
marble, granite, vitrolite, concrete, and metal have been pressed 
into fascia service. Letters can be made of stainless steel, plastic 
stone, wrought metal, and timber in a wide range of type faces. 
The most popular sign employs script or black letters outlined 
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in neon lighting. Neon has been developed since its " teetliing " 
days, and splen^d neon-tube signs can be designed to feature 
devices and motifs like illuminated shears or fashion figures. 

The trend with fascias is towards mass and boldness. 
Coloured concrete is cast into attractive curving fascias. The 
artist no longer visualises a fascia as a lettered sign on an oblong 
surface. 

The ne\y materials can be cast, moulded, or manipulated in 
many fashions: fascias now tell not onh’ a story— they create 
prestige. 

Additional Fascias 

Some tailors arc reviving the old practice of a fascia upon 
the interior, interior riser, or upon the window floor. They 
maintain that more people look down than look' up; a point ot 
view worthy of consideration. 

STEA.MING-UP OF WINDOWS 

A shop-fitting problem is the steaming-up of windows dining 
^nten.se cold. Many methods, ranging from absorbent chemicals, 
riser- ventilators, tubular heating devices to electiic fans, ha\'e 
been tried to solve the problem, but the loo per cent, answer 
remains unfound! 

Shop Interiors 

I ought to devote a special chapter to the needs of fnitfitter- 
hosiers, but can only spare space to mention that hosier\' depart- 
ments best function when they possess quick-service eiiiiipment. 
Oak or metal-framed counters, glazed on three faces and fitted 
with visible service trays; wall fi.xturcs that display the stored 
goods and are fitted with service traj', diawers, and small 
cubicles, and, most important, planned spare for inteiior display, 
are all essential to a hosiery shop. 

Fortimately many of my suggestions for the inteiiors ot 
tailors' shops will apply to the needs of outfitter-hosiers 

Built-in Store Furniture 

Built-in glazed wardrobes are best for keeping " balances " 
or ready-to-wear garments. They should be fitted with stainless- 
steel rails, be absolutely dustproot and have glazed doors that 
can be cleaned (‘asil^'. 

Many stores ust portable stainless-steel mantle rails, but I 
prefer the " built-in ” fixtures. American designers liave created 
counter and showcase " built-in " store furniture that is definitely 
superior to the mantle-rail equipment. 
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Shelving 

Thougli stainless-steel cloth-racks are in production, I still 
advise timber or metal wall shelving. Shelves ought to be 
about 32" wide, about 10" deep, and each compartment ought 
to be 10" high. Shallow compartments hold about 6 boarded 
suit lengths. It is easy to get a length from the shelf and the 
shades can be blended together much better than is possible 
with loft3' compartments. Materials arc more swiftly handled 
and easier to control, so that the fi.xturcs can be kept neat and 
tidy. 

It is sensible to face shelves with glass doors, each appro.xi- 
matelj- 15^' wide. Mount the doors on hinges so that both 
sides of the glass can be cleaned. Cloth, shelves, and doors can 
then he kept in an immaculate condition. 

Another sensible i^racticc is to fix, beneath the shelf fixture. 
.1 piojocling wall-counter e(iuipped with sliding doors and con- 
taining diaweis or compartments for trimming and accessorx 
stor.igc. 

The Individual Serving Table 

Piioi l<i i()3(» thcjc was a swing away from the taiUn’s liadi- 
tioind long ('onnter towards the use of small serving tables. The 
now tiond suited the “several-salesmen” sho]>, because each 
sah'stn.in w.i-. able to deal individuallv with his client. The 
small-^eM ing-tablo nifthod works well in conjunction with wall 
shelves fitted with a i^rojecting wall-counter, but the tables 
should allow sjxice for the server to place unwanted cloths 
between the table legs. Only a small point this, but when vou 
.scrv(‘ a customei (werything must be planned to assist the seller. 

The Cash Desk 

Kven befoie coupons a cash desk was a neceb..''aiy lixtuic in 
a tailoi's shop. The desk should contain till, chair, record 
books, lecei])! books, and e\ei\'thing necessaiy to the lecoiding 
ol a transaction. A telephone instrument on a projecting ex- 
terioi flap is useful wheii»wer a client ilesires to make a tele- 
phone call. It should be a definite ruling that no unauthorised 
person be allowed to entei the ca>h desk. 

Wall .1/iVrors 

During the wai \eais. Scotland Yaid repotted an increase in 
.-'hop-lifting from tailors’ shops Shop-lifting waves recur in 
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cycles. It is a good plan to install “ observation ” wall mirjrois; 
so that j ourself or >'our salesman can turn his back towards the 
wall-sheh'ing, yet still observ’c the customer. 

Fitiing Cubicles 

Ever3,' tailor's shop should contain at least two fitting 
cubicles ; one for ladies ; one for gentlemen. Every cubicle 
should be as spacious as possible, well lit, well ventilated, and 
equipped with three long hinged mirrors that permit the client 
to view the garment from all angles. A small table and ashtray 
ought to be in each cubicle, and the door ought to bcai a device 
indicating whether the cubicle is in use. Even if the shoi) lloor 
is covered with linoleum or rubber, the cubicle must bi* caipided. 


The huporiante i/j Almospkcre 

It is a fact that a caipeted shoj) or hlting-ioom cieatts an 
impression of comfortable' prospeiity. This is a.s good a place 
as any to emphasise that the impression made upon the < lii'iit 
by the shop is ol immeasurable importance. 

Heulini' and Lighting 

Heating and lighting for shops have icceived much ath'iilion 
in recent years. Electricity is the lavourite illuminant — s\ stems 
popular are pendent lamps jukI iluoiescem lamps. Many tvjx's 
of fittings are available but fluorescent lighting paiticulailv lends 
itself to interesting wall, column, panel, ceiling, and cornice tirat 
rnent. The three main consideiatioiis when clioosing lighting 
fittings are illuminating efficiency, beauty of design, and ('ase ol 
cleaning and replacement. 

Many shops use both pendent and fluf)ics('cnt lighting be 
cause, if the fittings are carefully chosen, tlu'y blend well. 

Some shops install neat gas lamps on the \\,dls, as a standby 
form of lighting, though this is an almost unnecesstux' pre- 
caution. 

Shops are best heated by small individual eh'ctiic oi gas 
radiators. Both types can be incorporated into panel devices 
and so fit in with most interior plans. Spare power points 
should be provided so that c.xtra portable radiatois can be 
brought mto use in exceptionally cold weathei. Ciood heating is 
essential in tailors’ shops, both for staff efficiency and for the 
comfort of customers. Even the best salesman will find it “ hard 
going " serving a half-frozen " prospect " ! 
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Tubular Steel Chairs 

Interior planning should aim at providing ample serving and 
working space, plus comfort for customers. The modem 
tubular-steel chairs are graceful and blend with modern interior 
treatments. 

The Srctionalised Shop 

Some tailors sertionalibC their shops into show, serving, pack- 
ing, and working compartments. Other merchant-tailors still 
favour the sound idea of cutting on the long serving table in the 
front shop, believing, rightly in many localities, that clients are 
favourably impressed by "cutting on the premises." The old 
drawback to using the serving counter as a cutting table is now 
negatived by the introduction oi the vei^* populai small-table 
serving method. 

Packing Problems Solved 

Some b.ilors and hosiers still prefer to do all their parking 
on the front service counter. Others follow the new trenrl by 
providing packing-flaps at convenient points. Still others 
divorce packing from the purely selling functions by iristallrng 
separate packing ctrbicles. 

Flaps and cubicles aid eflrcienc\' in the shop blessed nith a 
brisk trade, but they are more useful in a hosiery' ^hojr tharr 
in a merchant- tailor’s store. It is a modern trend, so I re- 
cord it, e^'en thoirgh I think that rt can be carried to unnecessary 
extremes. 

Perhaps 1 oirght to mention that ne.o the packiny-llap 
counter or cubicle it is necessary to store uoxes, bags, naper*, 
gummed tape, and string. 

Display and Genek.u. Appearance 

Here I stress again the need to provide recesses, platforms, 
or alcoves for interior displa\' in the case of outfitter-hosiers. 
Interior displays attract attention and lead to extra sales. This 
type of display has one advantage o\cr window shows — the 
viewer can " feel " as well as see the interesting merchandise. 

Avoid the overdone in inters c designing. The man's shop 
is spoilt it too man> effects are attempted. Kemember that ease 
of maintenance is a prime consideration when selecting materials 
and plans for interior decoration. Wall counters, built-in units, 
cheval minors, and display alcoves must be easy to keep 
spotless. 
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A bright fiont and a clean and tidy interior favourably 
impress the public. If you have chosen a good shop-fitter, let 
him advise you on the best treatment of the project in hand. 
He will piovide fittings which aid ease of service and which will 
enable >’ou to satisfy your clients with service in the modern 
man’s shop. 



CHAPTER XVII 


SALESMANSHIP FOR BESPOKE TAILORS 

By H. J. CHAPPELL 

(Ducctor of Herbert Chappell, Ltd, Gresham Street, London, b.C.) 


Changed Conditions 

S INCE I wrote in the first edition of this work conditions in 
our trade have altered vastly. At the present time of writing 
(1948) materials are difficult to obtain and clothing is strictly 
rationed. At first sight it would seem tliat the need for sales- 
manship has disappeared. When all are clamouring for goods, 
why trouble to leain how to sell them ? 

There arc several good reasons why. In the first place, the 
material shortage will not last for ever. Sooner or later supply 
will overtake demand, and when this happens the bespoke tailor 
will be struck by such a blast of competition from the multiples 
and read3'-to-wear manufacturers that he will need all his skill 
and courage to weather the storm. Let us, therefore, study 
carefully every branch of our art, of which salesmanship is not 
the least important. 

C.\KEFUL Selection 

While materials are scarce the greatest care is required in 
selecting the right cloth for the customer. A suit has, probably, 
to last for some years and cannot he lightly discarded because 
the pattern or texture is not satisfactoiy. It ma}^ often happen 
that no cloth of suitable quality is available. In this event all 
the salesman's tact is needed to a^'oid losing the customer. The 
ability to say " no " in such a manner that our client will return 
later is worth some trouble to acquire. 

Later, I shall stre.ss the neea ’o “ match ” the length of cloth 
available with the size of the customer. In the spacious days of 
plentiful cloth this was important enough ; now it is vital. To 
use a 3i-yard length for a small man’s suit, or to allow a cus- 
tomer to order an overcoat from a suit length, is criminal waste ; 
for such lengths cannot easily be repeated nowadays. 

M.T.llI— 13 177 
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It is hoped, however, that the difficulties of the immediate 
present will disappear at an early date — earlier than some people 
seem to think possible. Whatever may happen, the principles 
of salesmanship remain and the salesman's objective must always 
be to please the customer. 

Training the Salesman 

There is no royal road to success as a salesman. Proficiency 
can only be attained by hard work and by carefully watching 
an experienced man whenever opportunity arises. The first 
necessity is a good working knowledge of the cloths to be sold. 
The tyro should learn to distinguish by sight and touch the 
various types of cloth and to know the uses for which each is 
suitable. 

An appreciation of the qualitv of the different grades will 
come later, together with some acquaintance with dyes. A 
salesman should learn all he can about the various processes in 
the manufacture of cloth, and should lose no opportunity of 
talking to woollen merchants and travellers, whom he will find 
always ready to give valuable information and advice. 

In addition to acquiring a good working knowledge of cloth, 
the budding salesman should study the prevailing fashions of 
dress in order that he may be able to advise his customer as to 
the correct clothes for any particular occasion. For this purpose 
a careful study of photographs of well-dressed men in the weekly 
society papers will well repay the time expended on it, and will 
show the salesman what is being worn by the leaders of 
fashion. 

Thus equipped with knowledge the salesman will be enabled 
to meet his customer with that degree of assurance which inspires 
confidence. Confidence of the buyer in the salesman is the 
essential foundation of successful business, and the customer 
should be made to feel that he can rely on the sound advice of 
his tailor as to the cloth, style, and colour which will best become 
him. 

Observation 

At the commencement of a sale, the first task of the salesman 
lies in careful observation, in the process which is sometimes 
known as " sizing up." He must become a veritable Sherlock 
Holmes in his endeavour to notice every detail in the customer’s 
appearance and manner which will enable him to deduce his 
tastes, habits, and financial standing. Much can be learned 
from the first glance : his age, his size, his probable occupation. 
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his general tidiness or otherwise. This information must be 
s^plemented by tactful questions and conversation ; and every 
effort should be made to get the customer to talk about himself. 
Having learned all he can about his customer, the salesman is 
now in a position to decide what will be the most suitable 
materials to show him. 

Selection of Materials 

Before considering the best uses of different types of material 
it would be as well to utter a word of warning with regard to 
lengths. Every piece of cloth in a tailor’s shop should lx* 
marked with the number of 3'ards it contains, and this point 
must be borne in mind before the piece is shown to the customer. 
It is very annoying, after having spent some time in the selection 
of a cloth, to be told that there is insufficient for a suit. Similarly 
it is very uneconomical to sell a suit to a small man from a 
length of, say 3 f yards. Unsuitable leng^, therefore, should 
be parsed over and left in the fixture until a more convenient 
occasion. 

Having decided, in view of the size of the customer, what 
sort of length he can safely sell, the salesman may now decide 
on the type of cloth to be recommended. Sometimes the cus- 
tomer has definite ideas of his own on the subject, and then the 
.salesman's task is fairly easy ; and man3^ men are so hidebound 
in their ideas that suit follows suit of identicall3' the same 
material. Usualty, however, the customer is open to suggestion, 
and here the salesman’s skill comes in. There are certain broad 
and general rules which ma3^ be borne ’r. mind. Stripes in a 
cloth give a man an appearance of height, while checks and all 
horizontal lines increase his apparent width. Dark cloths, as a 
general rule, make a man look small ; and again the converee 
applies. It is typical of human nature that the tall man invari- 
abl3' wants to look shorter and the fat man thinner, while the 
diminutive individual is generall3' anxious to be mistaken for 
Goliath. 

With regard to the different cloths, worsteds are generall\’ 
most suited to the office worker and tlie professional man, being 
neat in appearance and retaining their shape in the trousers in 
spite of constant sitting. It s..ould be remembered, however, 
that whipcords and the less covered worsteds have a tendency 
to wear shiny. 

Tweeds are best worn by the outdoor man and the traveller, 
builder, and engineer — ^fojk whose work takes them into dirty 
and dusty places. Tweeds show marks and stains less than 
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other materials, and are very durable, though prone to bag at 
the knees if used much for " sitting ” work. 

The softer materials, such as saxonies and flannels, are best 
kept for holiday wear — except for those fortunate individuals 
who have many changes of raiment and a valet. Such men will 
often appreciate the beautiful colour and softness of texture to 
be found in a good saxony ; and they are unlikely to subject it 
to unfair wear and tear. 

WEIGiir OF Cloih 

Careful attention should be paid to securing tlie right weight 
of cloth for a customer’s needs. This point will affect his com- 
fort considerabh'. I'here is on record an authentic instance of 
a man who weighs cver\' suit he receives from his tailor ; and if 
it fails to an.swer this test the suit becomes a “ kill ” ! This is, 
of course, an extreme case, but it is a good plan to mark each 
length of cloth with its weight in ounces per yard, and to ac- 
custom oneself to the " feel ” of the various weights. This en- 
ables the salesman to produce a cloth suitable for cver\' season 
and climate. Generally speaking, heavier weights of cloth are 
worn more frequently in the co\intiy’ than the>' are in London. 
Age, as a rule, requires a thicker cloth than youth ; though some 
stout and elderly men can bear nothing heavier than the thinnest 
worsted. As a rule, 15-20 ounces are most useful for this 
country ; 10-14 ounces for waim countries such as Egv'pt or 
Ital}'; while worsteds as light as 8 or q ounces ma>’ be” obtained 
for tropical wear. It used to be necessary to provide suits of 
verj' heavy weight for winter wear in Canada and the Northern 
States of the U.S.A. ; but in these days central heating is used 
almost universally in America. Thinner suits are worn, aided 
by a heavy overcoat for out of doors. 

Selling T'\lk 

The demeanour of a salesman towards his customer will 
materially elfect the success of the sale. A cheerful courtesy is 
absolutel3’ essential, but there is no necessity for the cringing 
servilitj^ which, though apparently common in the past, is now 
happilv' more frequent in fiction than in fact. The stdesman 
should adapt his conversation to the needs of his customer, for 
though some men have plenty of leisure and enjo\' a fairly 
lengthy exchange of small talk, others may be pressed for time 
and will wish to confine their remarks strictly to the business in 
hand. A good salesman will explain the merits of his goods 
but if he is wise he will refrain from obviously “ impossible ” 
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superlatives. " Truth in Advertising ” is a slogan which applies 
equally to the spoken as to the written word, and a sober ex- 
planation of the value of the cloth (particularly if backed with 
a few technical details) will carry much more weight than an>' 
vapourings of the " worth-double-the-money ” order. 

Thk Wij'e Problem 

TailoLS are fiequently perplexed at the failuie of an appar- 
ently perfect suit. The customer can find no real fault with it 
— ^he “ doesn't like the cut " or “ can't feel comfortable.” The 
answer, of course, is chcrchez la femme. More and more of late 
years wives have been taking a great interest in their hus- 
bands’ clothes — even to the extent of accompanying them to the 
tailor and dictating what they shall wear! Curiously enough, 
this seems to be most frequent in military circles. Let the tailor 
and his salesman beware of this. The lady may be a useful ally 
to him, but she will prove a deadly foe. Should he annoy her, 
his customer is as good as lost. 

Wiicie husband and wife are agreed the going is fairh' eas\’, 
and an occasional appeal to the lady's judgment will ensure her 
friendship and high opinion. But when a clash of wills appears 
the salesman must, like Agag, walk delicately. The “ differ- 
ence ” will often arise from an attempt on the pa rt ot the wife 
to dig her husband from a rut along which he has progressed 
placidly' for years, and to force him into something smarter or 
" younger.” Our salesman must use all his tact to avoid falling 
behveen the two stools. Whilst he may support the lad\* up to 
a point, ])articularly with regard to colour, he should not allow 
himself to be forced into taking an order for tight o: waisted 
garnieiits for a man who is used to a ver\' easy lit and who 
habitually stuffs his pockets full of luggage of r\’cry description 

Ple.\se the Customer 

The salesman must never forget that, above ever\’ other 
consideration, he serves his firm best when he pleases the cus- 
tomer. While there is a great satisfaction in selling a short 
length to a small man. or in getting rid of a length which has 
been in stock for some time, vet these advantages must never 
be allowed to override the uliimate object — the satisfaction of 
the customer. Only in this way can be built up that intangible 
asset known as ''goodwill,” which is the mainstay of eveiy- 
successful business. 


CHAPTER XVIIl 

WORTH-WHILE WINDOWS 

By KAY HILSUM 

(London Display Expert) 

C HESTERTON suggested once that the best way to start an 
article is with a word that summarises its subject. My first 
word then ought to be " display ” ; instead let my opening sen- 
tence be : " The purpose of display is to sell the goods.’' 

Too much nonsense is written about display ; “ arty " stuff 
that never gets at grips with reality. The common-sense ap- 
proach is to find out what display ought to do and the best 
means of achieving objectives. 

The Purposes of Display 

Display has eight main jobs — to sell goods ; to nuke people 
look ; to make people like what you show ; to arouse possessive 
desire and purchasing action ; to feature style trends ; to create 
prestige ; to define policy ; to advertise. 

Think about the last job — to advertise or " make known ” 
You cannot stand in the doorway saying, " I am a good tailor. 
I sell good clothes tailored from fine materials. My sports-wear 
is excellent! ” These claims must be made known bv vour 
display. 

This chapter summarises the experience garnered from 
twenty years of display work for London tailors. It will be 
useless to you unless you think about it. I must tell jou many 
things, clearly and simply. You must bring concentration to 
your reading, must “ dot the i’s and cross the t’s.” 

Much of what I write will be most helpful to bespoke tailors, 
but many of the facts will assist the outfitter-hosier. Technique 
differs for many trades, but the basic facts apply to all. 

The Trend towards Simplicity 
The trend in recent years has been towards simplicity. Plain 
drapes are mostly used because they show the pattern of the 
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cloth, but they require as much care in execution as do the 
Inbre elaborate draping effects. Devotees of the severe style 
claim that it is the final word in draping technique ; but I 
believe that display moves in cycles; that the ultra-modern 
becomes old-fashioned and then old tricks earn a new lease of 
life. 

Many people prefer simplicity, but thousands of others 
possess a natural fondness for the ornate and are attracted by 
the more intricate drapes. Shows based on simple folds do tend 
to become monotonous. That is why nine out of ten of my own 
displays feature at least one fancy effect. So I advise vou to 
acquire a good practical knowledge of the classical fancy drapes. 
I do not lay down the law and write " Plainness is the new 
God! '' I suggest that your draping technique includes folds, 
peaks, pleats, and board drapes, because it is better to know tc o 
much tlian too little. 

Most of the current drapes are based on fold or pleat effects. 
These can be made on the end of a counter or on a small table. 
The counter edges should be parallel without raised ornamenta- 
tion which would distort the folds and pleats. 

Because fold effects are more popular, I will outline the fold 
technique first. 

How TO M.^ke Basic Folds .\nd Pleats 

Face the counter-end. Do not open out the cloth but lay it 
across the counter-end with the selvedge nearest to your body. 
Turn in the crease-edge towards the cloth centre, then turn in 
the selvedge so that it lies parallel with the crease. 

You will find that the result is a broad fold about i6" wide, 
with two outer edges and the crease and selvedge in the centre 
parallel with each other. 

All you do now is to lift one outer edge and lay it exactly 
upon the other, resulting in a fold about 8" wide. This is the 
basic straight fold, the foundation step of a varied range of fold 
drapes. To complete the straight fold drape you merely slip a 
ruler beneath the fold, raise it, lift it clear of the counter, then 
place it over a cross-bar unit. Let the fold fall into a per- 
pendicular line and smooth out the suiplus at front and rear of 
stand. Pin the fold slightly to the base of stand (front and rear) 
and manipulate the surplus .ato neat steps. This step finish 
requires a little practice, but the precision effect more than 
repays the display man for the toil involved. 

Once you have mastered the straight fold, you will find that 
pleasing variations of treatment suggest themselves. 
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When making basic pleats, open out the doth and lay it right 
side downwards over the counter. Turn under the selveagc; 
nearest to you, about 4"'. Using fingers and thumb, raise a pleat 
of cloth arid lay it upon and parallel wjtli the first pleat formed 
by the turned-under selvedge. Repeat the pleating process four 
times, then bend the last selvedge under the six formed pleats. 
Both selvedges will now be concealed. Slip a ruler beneath the 
cloth, lift clear of the counter, and allow the cloth to fall 
naturally into long pleats. Place over a draping stand, smooth- 
ing out floor-surplus. You can ruffle the surplus each side of 
the stand or manipulate it into fanned pleats. The finish is a 
matter of taste, but H is essential to hide all selvedges or raw 
edges. 

Basic pleats sometimes fail to show the pattern of the 
material; but many variations are possible which aie artistic 
and which show more pattern surface. 

One easy variation is best desciibcd as " cupping.” Grip the 
outside pleat about 18" from the top of the draping stand, raise 
the pleat and pin it to the hidden selvedge about an inch beneath 
the top of the drape. The cloth will form into “ cups ” which, if 
rounded out with a pencil, will curve most attractive! v’ If you 
repeat this " cupping process ” on the other side of the material, 
you create the “ tree-pleat " drape now regarded as a standard 
drape. 

We are not going to argue the merits or demerits ot plain or 
fancy draping. What we must recognise is that tasfes differ, 
and that displays must be de.signed accordingly. 

Balance and L.wout 

Good displaj’s depend not only on draping skill but on the 
quality of the layout. This means “arrangement.” Layout 
can be formal — that is, based on colours or masses that are 
arranged symmetrically at equal and exact distances — or it can 
be free — balanced on the lever and fulcrum principle. A heavy 
mass, pivoted near the fulcrum, may b(' balanced by a much 
lighter mass, provided that it is far enough away from the pivot 
point. “ Free balance ” is used in both hosiery and tailoring 
displays. It is often more interesting than "formal balance” 
but sometimes lacks the attraction possessed 1)3' the use of repeti- 
tion in symmetrical window drcs.sing. 

Layout fashions change. Experts sometimes plump solidly 
for free balance ; sometimes they just as strongly favour formal 
and repetitive la3'out. M3' advice is to practise both styles, 
because variety in layout is essential. 
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A Useful Tip 

It is a good idea to get the knack of commencing your dis- 
I)lays from different starting-points. Change of approach means 
change of thought which, in turn, leads to altered layout. 

Layout and Locality 

Window displays can be stocky, semi-filled, or "open.” 
" Open ” shows look more attractive, but they do not suit all 
localities. When planning 3’our layout, try' to visualise your 
clientele-target. Ask yourself : " Ani I trying to attract the man 
who needs cheaper clothes, the man who wants medium-grade 
tailoring, the man who desires onlj^ the best ? ” A window’ 
display can interest tw'o of the three types. It is almost impos- 
sible to design a display that will interest the three buj-er groups. 


Personality and Thematic Treatment 

Wh-i^^^'er type of layout you favour finalty, I ought to em- 
phasise that your display’s should be as personal as j’our signa- 
ture. Shows that sell goods are shows that reflect personality, 
and personality in display is best expressed by thematic treat- 
ment. The last hvo words seem impressive ; they merely mean 
" story in show.” 

Many people imagine that themes can be supplied only by a 
master-brain. That is foolish. The easy waj’ to find themes is 
to think out variations of " story-show’s ” used b\' 3'our fellow- 
traders. 

Try not to be too subtle. The public dislikes needless think- 
ing. Vour theme must be easil3' understood by the man-in-the- 
street or it is a waste of display space. 

Men, unlike women, seldom study window s. They generall3’ 
look when they are in a bu\’ing mood. Displays to attract male 
attention must be outstanding. Good displays are seldom the 
r(??ult of haphazard inspiration. Hard planning is the secret of 
effective w’indow dressing. 

Some Thematic Variations 

Examples of dieme variatioa will prove to 3’ou that almost 
any theme can be adapted to your particular need. 

I once used in a window a giant copy of "The Gre3r’s” 
cigarette sign. The card told the window stor3'. backed-iip by 
an " all-gre3’s ” show. 
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The Enlarged Photograph 

Prior to 1939, display men were experimenting with photo- 
graphic themes on giant showcards. One that I remember em- 
ployed a photograph of a country scene to “ punch over ” the 
message ; " Sports-wear for Leisure and Pleasure.” Probably 
I remember this effort because the copy was so brief. No single 
word could be omitted without damaging the meaning. All the 
words used under the heading were less than three syllables, and 
meant something to the ordinary man. 

Giant-showcard copy could be based on many themes. The 
leason for a price-reduction offer, the explanation of a new style- 
trend, or the launching of a new colour — these are themes suit- 
able for giant-showcard technique. 

Fresh Price Tickets 

Price tickets are necessary in most tailoring disphus. This 
is an accepted fact, yet quite a few sinners spoil their displaj s 
by using tickets that arc faded or even dirty. 

It is good policy to use at least three different sets ot price 
tickets each year. Get your commercial artist to design new 
styles. Let each set be different, yet "personal” to yon. En- 
courage your artist to experiment with vail ing ticket materials. 
Felt-faced card, glass, metal-faced card, Perspex, and i^lywood 
can all be utilised for showcards and tickets. 

Remark slips are often effective in v\indows. Igncne the 
superior people who decrj’ the use of advertising in tailoiing 
displays. They fail to recognise a psychological fact— that 
people will ask for a design or colour, if it is labelled. 

Posters on the window glass are not effective. They shadow 
the display. Devices based on the “ transfer ” prinri])le are 
superior to posters. Such devices transfer the message or picture 
in colour outline from a paper backing on to the plate glass. 
They are bright and colourful, yet transparent. Tiie.y attract 
attention, but do not obscure merchandise. 

Another propaganda weapon, not used often enough, "fs tut; 
floor fascia. Some readers may be puzzled by this term. It is. 
literally, a sign on the window floor and it ran be constructed 
from Essex-board. plywood, glass, or almost an^'thing. 

Several firms market small interior glass signs that cleverly 
imitate neon lighting at a fraction of the cost. They are quite 
effective when displayed in the window'. 

A publicity trend with a future is the use of the idiotographic 
background. It tells a story without words — a story easily 
understood. 
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Display Fittings 

Display fittings for tailors and outfitters are legion. They 
can be made from wood, metal, glass, wire, and plastic. Per- 
sonally I prefer wooden fittings veneered in contrasting timbers. 
Plain polished oak fittings are quite good, provided that they are 
telescopic. Actually all fittings should conform to this require- 
ment. 

A number of tailors use chromium fittings. I dislike them. 
They are cold and gaudy, and are used so extensively b>' gown 
shops that they are feminine in appeal, unlike wood or oxidised 
metal. 

When buying display fittings there should be only one con- 
sideration : “ Are they the most effective for the job ? ” This 
outweighs evt'n the need for beauty, though most of the fittings 
illustrated will supiiort my theory that it is possible to manufac- 
ture tittings that arc beautiful and effective. 

Things to remember when buying fittings are functional 
e(hrienr\- beaut\' of design, ease of maintenance, durability, and 
tlexibiliiy. 

Flexibility means that firovision is present in the stand 
design, .so that its appearance can be changed easily. Most good 
fittings are tdescopie and are provided with interchangeable 
lops. 

These last considerations are important. A different top 
alters the whole appearance of a stand, and the telescopic pro- 
vision helps the display man to control heights. 

Tnii; Use oi- Models 

Once it was debatable whether models should bo shown in 
\yindo\\s. hut the test of time has proved that models are de- 
finitely the best means of showing the individual tailor's mter- 
pretation ^f current styles. 

Models should be used with discrimination. If you show too 
'TTiaiiy in a display the\' dominate the lax out. which soon becomes 
monotonous. It is wiser to make a .set of three models three 
times a year than to make up nine models d one time. 

If ,\ <)u make model coats, let them be first-class garments. A 
model invites ciiticiMii. It is as ^bough you prcrlaimed: “ This 
is my workmanship ; this is my cut : this represents my sense of 
style.” 

You may think tliat the last paragraph is impertinent, but I 
regretfully recoi'd that eight out of ten model coats leflect onh' 
discredit on theii' sponsors. 
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I hope that it is understood that the term ‘‘model’' is.jxo-^ 
intended to refer to man-size figures. These are used so exten- 
sively by multiple tailors that I consider them useless to the 
individual tailor or outfitter-hosier. 

Showinf^ "RM.S” 

Ready-for-service garments are best shown on specialised 
fittings. The half-shell, the multi-form, and tlie shiit-and-jacket 
units are indispensable. Thej’ are designed to permit informal 
trea.tment of garments, so that almost any jacket or coat can be 
utilised for display purposes. 

It is an odd fact that “ R.M.s ” and materials in the same 
window seem to clash. Each “ kills ” the other. Even if you 
only possess a one-window front it is still easy to overcome this 
clash effect by the device of sectionalisation. Divide your dis- 
play into sections by using wooden, metal, fcrro-plast. or 
wrought-iron window dividers. 

The one-window front is easily convertible into two oi tlirec* 
sections by the use of permanent, semi-permanent, or temporaiy 
dividers. 


Showitif; Ladies’ Wear 

Ladies' garments are best displavcd informally on whit«' 
stucco half-shell forms. This fitting suits most sizes and sUies 
and saves the cost of making-up garments for display purposes. 

A SU.MMINT.-UP 

I have given something of the ABC of display' The old 
display rule, " Show what 3’ou can sell," is still the retailer’s best 
guide. 

I cannot stress too strongly that good displays can only be 
made bj' men geiminelj' interested in the art of presentation — 
men who realise that hard-and-fast rules cannot perin auently be 
applied to what is. after all, an ever-changing businesJlr^EaTtr" 
countiy, each generation, acquires a diffiaent conception of 
selling goods by siglit — which is the best definition of displax' 
that I have ever encountered. 

Two methods of assessing the merits and demerits of a 
display have remained reliable with me over an experience of 
man^' years. The two tests are : How good is the whole aspect 
of a display ? How’ well controlled are its details ! 

If you think about the p.sychology of people, if you learn 
something about art, if you acquire much advertising know- 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF GOOD LIGHTING 


By F. JAMIESON, A.M.I.E.E. 

(Area Engineer for Central i ngland — Electric Lamp Manufacture^' Association of 

Great Britain) 


F or centuries it was the habit of the tailor to sit cioss-lcgged 
in the open air or, as in later times, to sit in his shop window 
plying his needle. Besides being his own advertisement — a 
vety good one, too — he was making the best use of natural light ; 
for under such conditions the amount of light falling upon the 
materials he was using might be as high as 500 L/ft.".* But 
what of modern times ? 

Cutting and making-up are carried out in the workrooms, 
perhaps at the rear of the premises or underground; and it 
seems to be a mark of distinction of many bespoke tailors that 
their shops arc dark ; this in spite of the fact that it has been 
proved many times that the quality and quantity of the work 
will improve if there is sufficient light of the right qualiU'. 

Let us consider the reason for this. Light, the e^^’c, and tlie 
object are the essentials of vision, but whereas the light is nndei 
our control the eye must be taken very much as it is found, 
except for optical devices to correct faults. The normal eve 
functions best out of doors on a slightly overcast day, when high 
levels of illumination are usual without glare (500-10,000 
L/ft.°). The normal eye generally detects and re^'lves tli£. 
details of an object in the line of sight more readily w'ith greater 
illumination ; thus it will be understood that if the eye is 
starved of light and made to do hard visual tasks it may be 
damaged. 

Qualiiy of Light 

Supplying the quantity of light for quick and sure vision is 
comparatively easy, but the quality must also be right. How 

♦ L/ft - Lumen per sq ft , the unit of illiunindtion Synon^^mous uith foot 
candle 
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many times on entering an artificially lighted room has one said 
mentally, "There’s something wrong^'! One of the main 
reasons for this impression is that the quality of the light has not 
been quite right — some form of glare has been present. Most 
people are familiar with disability glare, i.e. a bright light 
source in the direct line of vision, which prevents the eye from 
I seeing because the iris automatically closes and the retina 
becomes desensitised as it accommodates itself to the high 
brightness. The other form of glare, with which we are not so 
faiii’liar, is discomfort glare. There are two main visual regions 
in the eye — one which accepts light received from the object 
being viewed and is able to focus ; and one which is sensitive to 
light but does not focus. Thus it is possible to have a glare 
source outside the focusing range of the eye which acts as a 
nervous irritant on this .sensitive portion. Such is discomfort 
glare, which is often present in installations where, though the 
quantity of light is correct, the workers complain of eyestrain at 
the end of the day. 

The Government has tried to minimise the possibilities of 
glare b^* legislation which states that: 

{a) Where the light source is less than ib feet above floor 
level, no part of the source or of the lighting fitting having a 
brightness greater than 10 candles per square inch shall be 
visible to persons whilst normally employed within loo feet 
of the .source; except where the angle of elevation from the 
eye to the source — or part of the fitting as the case may be — 
exceeds 20''. 

{b) Any local light source shall be provided witli an opaque 
shade to prevent glare or with other effective means by which 
the light source is completely screened from the eyes of every 
person employed at a noiTnal working place, or shall be so 
placed that no such person is exposed to glare therefrom. 

(c) So far as is reasonably practicable, arrangements shall be 
made, by suitable screening or placing or other effective metliod, 
to prevenj- discomfort or injury by the reflection of light from 
smooth polished surfaces into the eyes of the worker. 

It is a recognised fact that the tailor acquires greater skill 
as 'he grows older, but his sight weakens: while, of course, he 
depends upon it to a greater extent than most people — although 
80 per cent, of ever3^ normal person’s imprcs.sions come via the 
ej’es. 

Thus the average age of those for whom the lighting is 
intended is another factor which must be taken into account. 
One of the natural results of increasing age is that the pupil of 

M T. Ill — J ] 
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the eye becomes less elastic, and cannot open sufficiently to 
make the best use of moderately low levels of illumination which 
may be just adequate for younger eyes. More light should 
therefore be provided for older people according to the table 
below, which makes allowance for me fact that light entering 
the eye at the edge of the pupil is much less effective than that 
entering at the centre. 


Age in years 
20 

40 

50 

60 

70 


Relatice area 
of pupil 

100 

84 

(yt 

35 

43 

33 


RcUiiiue illumination 
necessary 

100 . * 

to8 

\2Z 

^74 


Size of hie Objeci 

The other main factors in seeing are the size of the object and 
the contrast of that object with its background. The size of the 
object is not entirelj^ under our control ; the tailor’s stitches have 
to be small and neat, and thus his visual task is hard. 

As regards this contrast the background in tailoring is the suit, 
the visual task being the stitches. The thread which is used in 
the majorit}^ of cases offers no contrast, as it is necessarily almost 
the same colour as the material. Maximum contrast is offered 
by black on white. It will therefore be appreciated how' difficult 
the visual task is when the detail is small and no contrast is 
offered. 

A secondary consideration is the duration of the task — how 
long is the difficult visual task to be performed. Lighting which 
is just sufficient for intermittent work will be quite unsuitable for 
prolonged performance of the same task. 

The various factors enumerated above, and the nature ot the 
illumination provided, will determine how well a given pair of 
eyes can see. Vision of a sort can take place under conditions 
which are wrong in almost every respect ; but it will nqt be clear, 
rapid, and certain vision. If costly mistakes are to bt avoided, 
people at work must be given a fair chance to prevent their 
occurrence. The recommendations set out later show Low this 
can be done. 

Cutting Room 

It is this early stage in the life of a suit which decides whether 
or not it will have the style and fit which denote a suit from a 
bespoke tailor, lor, however good the workmanship in the later 
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stages, the accuracy with which the cutter interprets the figure’s 
measurements is the limiting factor. It is most miportant, there- 
fore, that the light on the working plane is adequate in quantity 
and quality. The recommended value is 20 L/ft,^ With gas- 
filled lamps in reputable industrial reflectors, this would require 
an electrical consumption of the order of 4 watts per square foot 
of area to be lighted ; with tubular fluorescent lamps the con- 
sumption would be only about one-third as much. 

How is the 20 L/ft.‘‘ to be obtained ? Either by general light- 
ing (that is lighting the whole of the room to this standard) or by 
local or localised lighting : i.e. lighting designed primarily to serv j 
the areas of actual work. The system to be used will generally 
be decided by practical requirements and the economics of the 
»'ase ; but it local lighting is used the relationship between tlie 
brightness of the work and its surrounding area must be carefully 
controlled. In former days blight pools of light with murky 
surroundings were common, but it is now known that this is 
wrong. The surround should be lighted to an illumination no*, 
less than the square root of the local illumination, with a mini- 
mum 01 o L/ft." in order to conform to P'actory Regulations. 

Some cutting rooms and workrooms are now lighted h\ 
fluorescent lamps, and these have many advantages over othe’^ 
forms t)f lighting. Their low surface brightness makes them 
relativelj' free from glare, and the light output from the lamp if 
approximatch’ three times that of filament lamps of equal 
wattage. Thus if a complete filament-lamp installation is 
replaced with fluorescent lamps, three times as much light may be 
obtained for a given fuel consumption : or fuel may be reduced 
and lighting increased at the ‘^ame time, as may be desired. 
Another featiiie in favour of the fluorescein lamp is its long life, 
which is ajiproxiniately three times that of filament lamps. 

No kind of lamp yet made will automatically give good light- 
ing, but a well-designed fluorescent-lamp installation will give 
more comfortable lighting of better quality than has been 
economic.allv obtainable hitherto. 

WOKKKOO.MS 

'-W. rccoiniik nded value of illuminab< ui for sewing is 20 L/ ft. . 
but this should be suiiplemented by some additional form of 
lighting when dark materials re being sewn, as the reflection 
factor of black cloth may be as low as 5 per cent., and thus the 
majority of light falling upon the material is absorbed instead of 
being reflected. The reflection factor of white material, how- 
ever, mn\' be ()0 per cent. ; thus suppleinontai*y lighting of any 
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kind may become a source of reflected glare. Additional 
lighting, therefore, has to be used sensibly if it is not to be* a 
cause of eye-strain and headaches. 

If the greatest benefit is to be obtained from any system of 
lighting, the walls and ceiling must be of a light colour and the 
floor as light as conveniently possible, so that all surfaces will 
reflect the maximum amount of light. A pitfall which must be 
avoided is " tunnel effect,’’ i.e. adequately lighted working 
planes with a dark ceiling. This has a most depressing effect, 
and to avoid it reflectors which allow a percentage of light to 
fall on the ceiling should be used. The psychological effect t)f 
keeping the room looking as bright and cheerful as possible is a 
very important factor, for it has been found that nearly every- 
one works better when the surroundings are bright. 

If fluorescent lighting is used in the making -up looms where 
tailoresses are employed, it may be found luefcrable to use 
warm-white lamps. While ha\ing the same light output as 
daylight lamps, the colour of the light is of a rather moie flatter- 
ing jnature, which may have a good iisychological effect. 

The " natural ” fluorescent lamp, how ever, gives an extremel>' 
good colour rendering, ver\’ closeh' approaching that of natural 
daylight. It is unwise, how'ever. h) assume that all colours will 
necessarily appear the same as in daylight, tor some dves ai(' 
notable for changing colour in a remarkable way under different 
light sources. 


SlKJWROOMS 

These are the rooms where profits arc made or lost. It the 
window disjilay has succeeded in attracting the client into the 
shop, the general atmosphere of the showroom must close the 
purchase. 

This atmosphen* is built up maiiiK bv light, coloui, and 
architectural layout; the first two are variable, and good use 
should be made of this fact. Many t‘stablishments have not 
changed their schemes for years, while one of dhe most 
progressive establi-shmcnts in London has decided to eVange the 
face of its show'ioom every six months. Remember l-vat 
colours help becau.se of their high reflectivity creating a Oright, 
cheerful atmosphere, which tends to put the client into a sales- 
receptive frame of mind ; and since the purchaser is free to go 
elsew'herc to spend money, it is essential that spending be made 
as ea.sy as possible. 

Let the customer see the goods by eiisuiing adi-tpiatc 
illumination without distfaction. This is inc'st important. The 
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there as a means to an end, but it should be an 
"invisible" salesman. Any lighting scheme, however decora- 
tive, which distracts the customers from looking at the goods 
may be a liability instead of an asset. 

Suggested lighting levels for various parts of the showroom 
are as follows : 

hhowcasi s 

and Feat UTS 

Atea. GangKO^s Sales shelve<; d}\plays 

L/ft*ffc) if>~i5 30-40 ^ki-8o too up 

These ratios of illumination are normally to be found in 
many successful lighting installations, but of course present 
conditions seriously limit the possibility of their use. 

When showrooms are modernised take the* opportunity of 
installing an adequate number of socket outlets. One of the 
biggest grumbles of display artists is that lighting schemes are 
not sufficiently flexible and therefore the display must be kept in 
a particular position or in a confined area. If there is an 
adequdie numbei of outlets, the lighting can cither be built 
into the display and plugged into an outlet at any point of the 
showroom or, on the other hand, a source of supply can be 
obtained without the use of trailing leads and their possible 
dangers. Adequate outlets also help with such things as high- 
lighting by mounting a spot-light on the far side of the room, 
and cross-lighting a background with a number of colours to 
obtain .'i backcloth in a mvriad of shades. 

Tiif PsYrii()ior,ir\L AvSPF.ct 

It is woith noting that psychology play.s an important part in 
lighting to influence sales. A pillai toiming part of the 
structural feature of the showroom, for instance, can be used to 
advantage; spotlights focused on the goods displayed in the 
horizontal plane round the pillar can form an attractive display , 
whilst if the pillar is more brightly lighted on one side than tne 
other, the customer \\in usually tend to walk round that side of 

pillar first. 

A lighted featiin' display at the back of the shop will nearly 
always ensure that the customer walks the wfiole length of the 
shop, as his eve is attracted lu the displa\' and curiosity does 
the rest. 

Good general lighting is essential in any well-lighted shop, 
and it is successfully employal in a few types of shop as the onl\’ 
lighting system ; but man\- more use general lighting as a 
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foundation to which is added lighting for feature displaj^s and 
showcases. 

Fluorescent lighting is being used more and more in shops 
for general lighting in order to create a bright atmosphere 
economically, whilst filament lamps are used to high-light 
displays, as a high degree of control can be obtained over the 
emitted light. 

Whether the general lighting is used alone or is to be supple- 
mented by display lighting, it should benefit the shopkeeper in 
two ways, 

(1) By giving an adequate level of illumination in the sales 
areas. 

(2) By creating a bi ightness in the interim of the shop which 
will attract the customers inside. 

Mirrors 

It has been said that the sale was assured until the client saw 
her face in the mirror. Often the lighting consists of an opal 
sphere or a lamp and conical shade suspended above the mirror ; 
directional lighting of this kind produces hard unflattering 
shadows on the face which lead to general dissatisfaction and 
sales resistance. Lighting for mirrors should be diffused Irom 
the top and both sides. In ladies’ fitting-rooms it should be 
possible to change the colour of the light to that consistent with 
the lighting under which the clothes aie to be worn- i.e. soft 
mellow light for evening gowns and brighter white light foi 
day-wear. 

Shop Windows 

The shop window is the link between the public and the sale.^ 
staff. If the display is well chosen it tells of the material, cut, 
and value of the clothes to be found in th(* establishment. 

Many lengthy discussions on the topic f)l single or multi-item 
windows have ended in stalemate. The method chosen must 
achieve its object by either stopping potential customers then* 
and then or so impressing them that they return later. This 
cannot possibl}' be done if the window is poorly lighted, for the 
man-in-the-street, walking at average speed past a twelve-foot 
window, has but three seconds in which to see and absorb the 
message which the display artist tries to convey. 

Much valuable space is wasted by shopkeepers who use the 
second floor cither for stockrooms or offices and fail to use these 
window areas for display. Here there is no ar^iment against 
single-idea display, but as it is seen almost entirely from the 
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upper deck of public transport with very limited time to absorb 
the sales story, display items should be large and clear in their 
message, bright and in contrast with their background. General 
lighting should give adequate brightness for quick vision while 
spot-lights should dramatise the display so that it stands out 
from its background. Careful training, location, and screening 
of these lights will be necessary to obtain the desired effects 
without the means being visible to passers-by. 


CHAPTER XX 


BOOK-KEEPING, 

ACCOUNTANCY, AND INSURANCE 

By ELLIOTT STONE, M.J.I. 

(Writer and Lecturer on Tailoring Trade Matters) 

I T is convenient to use the word “ control ” when we want to 
describe all the many details of a business which have to be 
given our careful and constant attention. 

It is necessary to know how the business is getting on. Is 
it making progress ? Is it paying its way ? Is it running along 
the best lines? Are some things costing too much? Can we 
economise somewhere without spoiling the net proht results? 

There are two ver\' important tilings we should know at 
almost any time. One is what we receive in cash and assets ; 
the other is what we spend and incur as liabilitie.s. 

So we have to arrange a system of what we know as book- 
keeping, by which we can t^ll how much business we are doing ; 
how much money we receive ; how much money we spend. In 
effect, we want to have all the details of our affairs which will 
enable us to know “ how we stand.” 

This often worries the man who starts his own business and 
who may not have had much to do with " office work ” before- 
hand. But it need not worry him if he goes the right way 
about it. 

Success in business is not just a matter of thinking that if we 
have a lot of money in the bank we are doing well. We may have 
a lot of debts which come to more than we have in the bank ! 

It is not a matter of how many orders we take, unless we 
subtract from them the amount it costs us to carry them 
through — and whether they are enough when compared with 
our “ overheads.” 

Consult an Accountant 

I would urge anyone who is in any doubt about how to keep 
the necessary records to employ the services of a reliable 
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accountant. A bank manager will be able to give the necessary 
introduction and from your accountant you will be able to get 
what he calls a set of books. You may be able to keep them all 
in the loose-leaf ledger form — ^all in one pair of covers. 

Then you will have it explained to you that it is necessary to 
deal with your money affairs in a certain way. This is for two 
reasons: (i) you will want a balance-sheet at the end of the year 
to tell you how much or how little net profit you have made ; 
and (2) you will want the accountant’s certificate that the figures 
are correct. The income-tax man will not be at all satisfied 
if you show him an odd lot of badly kept books and expect him 
to believe you have done very badly during the period ! 

Nor should you follow a way some traders have of making 
use of someone who assures them that he is a clerk in an office 
and that he knows all the “ ropes ’’ about income-tax dodging. 
That man will probably cost you a lot of money and trouble. 
In the end you will have to go to an accountant. It is as well 
to go to him at first. He will arrange for .someone to " write 
up books and he will tell you what records he needs from 

you for the purpose. It is a simple matter, once yon get the 
” hang” of it. 

The First Procedure 

You get your money for the business, as a start. That gives 
3 0U a record — a book or some pages in a loose-leaf book — on 
which you enter the amounts of the mone}' 3'ou have put into 
the business, whether it is your own money or that of any other 
person. 

All this monej' should go into your bank and j'our pass-book 
will then be a check on j'our own figures; your accountant 
can be satisfied, provided other figures do not upset other 
accounts. 

Other money of any kind which comes into the business 
should be paid into the bank after being recorded in \'our book 
under its particular heading. In this way there is always a 
record of your receipts. 

Then, when you pay out or spend any money it should 
always come from the bank. That is to saj', you must not take 
it out of the till, or your offi^f* drawer, or fiom an\'where else. 
You should draw a cheque for every item 3’ou spend and record 
it under the most suitable title. Your accountant will tell you 
how to do this. (You can, of course, write one cheque for 
several small amounts ; but you should make it clear what these 
amounts are.) 
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In the result, you will be able to tell at any time what you 
are spending for wages, salaries, petty cash, rent, rates, taxes, 
and so on ; and the whole of the money spent will have to tally 
with the money you have taken out of the bank. 

At first, you may find it convenient to have one book for the 
outgoings and one for the incomings, so that everything you 
receive can afterwards be entered in the proper book or page. 
What goes out can be dealt with in the same way. It may be 
a nuisance to go direct to the proper final entries at the time. 

The AccouNfANi's Pari 

When the time comes, the accountant will take your records 
and from them he will work out a balance-sheet. This will show 
how much money 3 ^ou have spent and on what it has been 
spent ; and it will show you how much money you have taken 
and to whom it has been paid. Then there arc j’our book debts 
owing by customers who have taken or have been given credit. 
Further, there are your debts to the various firms or people with 
whom you deal. 

Your balance-sheet, in effect, sets out all your assets, such as 
stock, equipment your lease, and anything else which is of 
value. These will be slated on one side of the sheet; on the 
other side will be noted all the amounts j’ou owe — ^your 
liabilities. 

By comparing these two sides it is possible to find out how 
much net profit your business has made in the period. 

The question of your stock is important and it is up to j^ou to 
decide the value of it at the time when you " take stock.” You 
may be tempted either waj*. You may want to make it seem 
that 3 'ou have done very well out of the business (this is what 
happens when a man wants to sell his business), or you ma^' 
have a desire to keep your values very low and so make ^’our 
net profit low — with income tax in mind. 

There are firms who will value your stock for you and it 
may be w'orth your while to let them do it ; take care to get a 
firm of repute to do the work. Refer to your trade journal for 
names and addresses ; or write to the editor. 

Income Tax 

I could urge you here not to imagine you are "clever” enough 
to delude the income-tax man ; he is really smart and he knows 
all the possible tricks. And he has a way of making sure you 
paj’ very heavily when you are found out ! Honesty is best. 
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Things to Consider 

Study your balance-sheets very carefully and thoroughly. 
They are your best guide to future policy in dealing with the 
various aspects of the business under your control. 

Trj^ to decide which items are costing you more than they 
should ; which items you feel you can cut down a bit without 
spoiling the business in any way. Notice where you have been 
doing particularly well and, where possible, plan to develop the 
side of tlie business which shows the best results and the easiest 
way to more net profits. Your balance-sheet is a reliable 
])arometer and should be used for that purpose. 

Consider the proportion of costs to results. Are your petty 
cash expenses rather a lot ? Or are they fair ? Is your adver- 
tising outlay heavy ? Or on the whole does it seem to be money 
well spent? And would it be as well to go ahead even more 
extensively along the same lines ? Is your stock heav\^ cr not 
heavy enough? Consider all these matters. 

Spend some time getting all the help you can out of the 
figures and facts your accountant will hand to you. It is as v/ell 
to ask his advice and to take it if j’ou can. He will know of 
other businesses, much the same as yours, and he will know 
which of them are being carried on efficiently. He can give 
5’ou valuable guidance in the matter, based on his varied ex- 
perience. 

In some localities, it is necessary to get permission to open 
a new business. The idea behind this rule is that there may 
already be too many traders of the same kind ; or there may be 
the matter of the allocation of available T>remises. One ot the 
reasons why a business is bought may be that this permission 
is not to be had for a new venture. Buying an existing business 
gets over this difficult^'. 

There is the matter of various otlier taxes, too ; one more of 
the many little sidelines in business control with which it is 
urgenth’ necessary >’ou should make .\’ourself familiar. The 
officials concerned are usually very willing to help you and to 
tell you what you want to know. A little trouble taken at the 
start to master the intricacies ot theue various ‘'musts ' and 
" must nots" will amply repa\’ you later. 

In all business affairs the inclination to suppose you can get 
the better of officials — and there are many who now' have the 
right to interfere with how' you conduct your trading — ^is one 
you should control. There is, whether 3'6u know it or not, a 
verj' close network of intercourse between most official depart- 
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ments ; they have much experience and many opportunities for 
getting to know what they want to know. ' ’ 

You may be clever, but you will hardly be clever enough to 
be able to carry on your business for any length of time in an 
unofficial way and “ get away with it.” 

When I advise playing straight with officialdom, I am not 
mailing an ” uplift ” remark. It is the best thing I can tell you 
as a means of your being able to start a business and go ahead 
with the least amount of worry and time-wasting on the side of 
the job which calls for records, statements, and all the many 
form-fillings and legalities. They may seem to you merely a 
number of exasperations. But they are necessary. 

Insurance 

This is something to treat with generosity and thoroughness, 
I am assured on very good authority that it is possible nowa- 
days to insure against practically any risk. 

In your case, as a controller of a small business, you still 
have a number of risks. Things you cannot anticipate with 
certainty, but things which, if they happen, will be costl\ 
and may even be detrimental to your success for the time' 
being. 

As a tailor, outfitter, or clothier, your risks would be these: 
fire ; burglary ; workman’s compensation ; third-party risk ; 
damage by water (“ bursts,” storms, etc.) ; dishonesty of mem- 
bers of staff ; loss of business from any causes and loss of rent 
from any cause; damage, from aircraft and other possible 
cause (such as a motor lorrj’ smashing your shop-front) ; your 
plate-glass windows; and so on, not forgetting the emplo\’er's 
liability on a wide scale. 

The sound way to deal with your insuiance is to consult anv 
of the first-class insurance companies who do general business. 
Tell them what you have in mind and give them all the informa- 
tion you can about the risks you will be likeh' to run Ask them 
to let you have a policy which covers all the risks. It is very' 
much better to have one company taking all the risks than to 
have the insurances split up. 

You get a better idea of the value of this " all-in-one ” jiolicy 
when I tell 3’ou of something which happened at a house near 
my own. 

There was a great to-do, late one night. Men were digging 
frantically in the roadway outside the house. Gas fumes were 
almost overpowering. 

It was found that the electric wiring, the water pipe, and the 
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gas pipe taking their various supplies into the house had all been 
laid very close together. 

One contractor had made the first hole and channel, I sup- 
pose, and the other two lots of workmen had taken advantage of 
it to put in their own pipe or wire. 

To this day there has not been a settlement of the damage 
and cost to the householder. It was never decided whether it 
was the water, the gas, or the electric light which caused the 
trouble ! 

If the insurances concerned had been all under one " cover ” 
there would not have been any dispute as to vho was respon- 
sible lor making good the damage and deft ing the cost of 
repairs to certain paiLs of the house and grounds. 

Be willing to pay the full amount of the insurance It is <) 
mistake not to be completely covered because, if you are not, 
you will not leceivc more than the proportion of the damage 
which corresponds to the amount of the full premiums you pay. 
That is to sa>', if >’ou are not fully covered you do not get the 
full amount of damage. An extra pound on \'our premiums 
may well mean an extra hundred pounds on your damages : an 
excellent investment. But make ceitain that you insuie onl\ 
with a really' reliable and well-known companw 

The Registiation of Business Names Act, passed in iQib, 
insists that all business names must be registered ; a small fee is 
charged for this to be done. I have the impression that this 
Act is not now ver^^ much regarded, but I suggest it is as w’ell to 
be on the safe side. Write to the Registrar concerned. 




CHAPTER XXI 


SALES LETTERS, GENERAL 
CORRESPONDENCE, AND ADVERTISING 


By ELLIOIT STONE. M.J.I. 

(Wiitih ^ud I.Lilttitk on Vadortng frado Muitub) 

post Js one of the finest of business assets available — 
JL and it is one of the most effective and certain. 

By the use of it anyone who has goods to sell can select his 
own market from the whole world and know that his saU's 
message will reach those to whom it is addressed. 


The Best Sai.es Lettek 

Sales letters and correspondence do not call for an^ moio 
special ability than is implied bj* the term " common sense. ” 

Your sales letter needs to be written in such a way that it 
creates the impression most favourable for the purpose: that 
of persuading the reader of the letter to do as \'0u suggest he 
should. 

This means that >’our letter must look w^ell. It must appear 
to come from someone who' is prosperous; someone with whom 
the reader can confidently do business. It must appear to be 
interesting enough to be opened, and it is well to take some 
thought to arrange for the letter to reach the selected reader at 
the time when he is most likel3' to be in a mood to receive your 
message favourably. 

Once it is realised that 3'our sales letter creates an impression 
of you and your business and that its success depends verj' 
much on whether it creates the right impression, the pieparation 
of such a letter becomes a relatively simple matter. One, as I 
have said, of common sense. 

You will get better-class sak's if you use good-class 
stationery and if the reading matter and the letter-heading all fit 
neatlj’ into a general pattern of “ quality.” 

You will get better results if your letter is so built and con- 
i:octed as to make the reader fully convinced that what you have 
written to him is the truth. 


2u6 
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You will get better results if you enclose with your letter 
(provided your envelope does not contain more than two ounces) 
such encouraging things as blotting-slips which carry facsimile 
testimonials and pictures of 3’our goods in action and with, best 
of all, a firm practical guarantee that satisfaction will result 
from the business your letter attempts to bring about. 

Planning the Leitek 

Let me discuss the actual planning, writing, and dispatching 
of certain sales letters. 

I take it that you are in business in a modest way and that 
jou arc able to obtain the necessary list of the people who are 
within your range as " prospects ” — that is, people who could 
be persuaded to become customers if properly dealt with by 

p{JSt. 

Obviously, 3 our lust reqiiiiements are letter-headings and 
envelopes The envelopes should be of foolscap (9" x 4") 
size ; this means they take your lettei without folding it too many 
times md the postmen will not need to make a mess of it when 
putting ii through the average letter-box. A good first appear- 
ance adds to the final result of your sales letter. 

The envelopes should also be sturdy* enough to go tluough 
their post-office treatment without becoming flabby-looking ; 
and they have to be flexible enough to go through a t\’pe- 
writer. 

I prefer white or tinted cartridge paper for envelopes, but 
often one has to be content with what the printer can 
supply. 

There are some beautiful envelopes on the market, with 
handsome pictures and decorations. When these come within 
the price range of an ordinary small business man the^^ should 
be used. For the moment I suggest you should trj' to get the 
envelopes of foolscap size in a tint to go with your letter- 
heading. 

1 plump for a tinted lettei -heading, of qiiaito (10" x S") 
size. Do not be put off bj' people w'ho assure you that it is bad 
taste, and all the rest of it, to have a tinted letter-heading — it is, 
after all, a matter of taste! 

But I am sure that your letter-heading will sell your goods 
very much more successfully n it is tinted. But be certain that 
the tint is selected with regard to the legibility of the typed 
and printed matter you put on to it Be vcr>’ careful about 
tin's. 
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If you can link up your letter-heading with the exterior 
d^oration of your premises it will help still more. I have in 
mind a tradesman who had his letter-heading designed to repro- 
duce the style of the name design he had on his shop fascia. 
An excellent idea. 

Your letter-heading should have on it your name, your trade, 
your address and your telephone number — and be sure to have 
the telephone number in a size of type which will make it easy 
to read. A little point but at the same time an important 
one. 

To this essential detail matter add your guaiantee and a 
strong sentence from any really good testimonial you mav have 
been able to get. This could be nicely placed in the left-hand 
margin of the letter, or at the bottom of it. Have a panel or 
two giving information about any of the goods of which you can 
make a good “ speciality ” sentence or two. See to it that some- 
where on your letter-heading there is a very clear indication ol 
the position of your place ol business — make it as easy as 
possible for your " prospect ” to be able to get to your shop or 
office. If your exterior decorations are outstanding, as I suggest 
they should be, make this clear. 

All these extras will help j’our sales letter. It will be helped 
further if you insist that the printed matter should be done in 
some dark colour, other than black. The result will be that the 
letter, when completed, will have a more cheerful atmosphere 
— a very' important factor. 

Sincerity and DiRECiNEbs 

Strive tor absolute sincerity and a clear statement of what 
it is you want to say to the person for whom your letter is in- 
tended. Use short familiar words, short sentences, short para- 
graphs. Most men, to-day, are very w'ell able to " read between 
the lines " of any letter ; the.\' know’ w’hcther what they are read- 
ing is sound or not. 

Go straight to the point ; explain the purpose of j’our letter ; 
then go on to give your reasons for believing that your reader 
will be interested in what you have to say. Add some definite 
form of guarantee of service, with any note you feel likely to 
help him to come to a quick, favourable decision. Put in a 
sentence or two about how to get the goods — terms, deliveries, 
quantities, etc. State something in the nature of an advantage 
if he comes to your shop. 

Your last sentence should be somewhat in the form of a 
" Do it now " urge : some reason why an immediate decision is 
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worth while, or necessary. If your previous paragraphs have 
worked out rather long, use a postscript for your final urge — 
and be sure that postscript will do a good iob of work ! 

You should be able to get all these points into paragraphs of 
reasonable length. 

Do not suppose that the more you say the more certain are 
the sales. There is a limit to the amount of reading matter most 
men will bother to peruse. That limit, in a sales letter, is about 
two hundred words in not more than five paragraphs. 

If you find you cannot manage to say all you have to say 
on one side of a single sheet of your quarto letter-heading, try 
the idea of writing a short letter by way of introducing what you 
wish to state. Use a second sheet or more for the actual details 
of your sales talk and description of goods or service. 

Should your letter not bring results, do not be discouraged. 
In practice, you will find that if you follow-up your “ prospects ” 
with other letters it will probably take three letters to get the 
best results — and your investment will be a sound one. 

Cut out any trend towards anything but a natural communi- 
cation li Oil! yourself to someone who may be glad to read what 
.^'ou write to him. In effect, simply state your business, give 
details of your goods, add some evidence of satisfaction and a 
guarantee. That is 3 'our basis for getting business by post and 
for dealing with your correspondence. 

There are lists to be had of all classes of people and you 
will find it worth while to take care with this part of the job. 
Experiment with the idea of the time at which a letter should 
reach your particular class of " prospects ” ; alw aj's use the 2^d. 
postage, include a “ stuffer ” or two, not forgetting a reply-paid 
card or envelope if your letter calls for a i <'ply by post. Have 
all your sales letters typed and see that the signature is both 
clear and bold. 


The Press, Circulars, etc. 

While sales letters and the post are the most convenient and 
most economical forms of advertising foi the smaller personal 
businesses of tailoring and outfitting, there is ample scope for 
business-building by the use of the pies.^ And I do not rule out 
the circular which, when it suits the purpose and is done well, 
often does excellent work as • sales influence. I mentioned 
these two mediums in an earlier chapter. 

The main thing to have in mind about newspaper advertising 
is that it biings you to the notice of the Editor and he is in a 
position to give you some behind-the-scenes help. 

M.T. Ilf. — 15 
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Try a run of six small spaces. Try to get a good position on 
a page which is read by your class of " prospecr * (the top right- 
hand comer is usually the best). 

Get into your advertisement a strong sentence which gives 
the main attraction of your business from the point of view of 
the "prospect” reader. Give your name and address and 
general business. Have a “ special line,” if you can, and include 
a direction of the exact position of your premises, mentioning 
the nearest best-known landmark available. If there is room 
for a guarantee (you will note I insist this is good business) get 
one in. If, after a few insertions, you find j^ou are getting some 
useful publicity, double the space ; or better still take two spaces 
instead of one, on different pages (if the newspaper allows). 
After a short time j'ou will begin to find out how to make the 
best use of the space you book, but do not be too easily* per- 
suaded to take big spaces which cost a lot of money. 

Get as much "editorial mention” as possible; and never 
forget that if your “ prospects ” see even two or three lines about 
you in the local paper this will cause them to begin to think of 
doing business with you. 

Circulars are useful and effective if >’ou have something 
special to offer prospective customers. Following the hints 
already given as to guarantee, etc., and making sure your mes- 
sage is easy to read and on artistically tinted paper, you will 
find it is sometimes good business to use circulars. 

Two things should be remembered. One, that if you use this 
form of advertising you may depress your reputation for 
" quality ” goods (the public seems not to associate (piality with 
goods sold by circulars). 

Two, see to it that the circulars are well distributed ; do it 
yourself for preference, on any evening when you can manage 
not to be observed. It is good to do this work during the even- 
ing as people, generally, are mostly at home then and have more 
time to read your message. 

Note that j'our circulars will be at lea.st twenty per cent, 
more effective if they arc tinted. 

Give some attention to your local ]>arish magazines; theri' 
is a good investment here. Advertisements in these cost little 
and they create the " he’s one of us ” atmosphere which means 
that fibie people concerned are in your favour and will feel that 
they can come to you confidently. 

The cinema and the theatre are good media for advertising ; 
but you want to do this well — and it means a good deal of 
expense. 
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The Final Answer 

In all your advertising you will find it a useful guide to have 
in your mind the question ; '* Why should anyone buy my goods 
or use my service ? ” Add to this, “ Why should they prefer to 

buy my goods ? ” , . , „ 

Then, when >ou have got these answers right, go all out, 
within your means, to give such answers to as many people as 
possible whom you can reasonably expect to buy what vou have 
to sell and avail themselves of the service you offer. 



CHAPTER XXII 


WHAT TAILORS SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT WOOLLENS 

By ALEXANDER YEWUALL 

\Liilunv tn Fextile Indublnes, Lccdb Uniut'nity) 

^''HE term “woollen,” as understood by the tailor, is a very 
1 general description of the numerous and varied classes of 
fabrics which, by reason of the aforesaid term, are presumed 
to be made of \vool, or of which wool, in some form or other, 
forms the major part. Fabrics comprising these classes are 
described as, and sold under names which indicate broadly 
[i) the quality of the wool fibre; (2) the basis of the thread 
structure ; (3) the pattern, or “ weave ” : and (4) the style of 
finish. These terms, however, indicate group or general distinc- 
tions only, and obviously, therefore, can give no idea of the 
relative values of different fabrics belonging to one class. 

Relative values are dependent largely ujion differences in 
the qualitj- of the material, the character and size of the threads 
used in weaving, and the number of thread units in a given 
space, because these are factors which affect the aiipearance of 
.he face of the clotli. In comparing cloths, presumably of the 
same quality’ and construction, differences in tlies(‘ faciors arc, 
with practice, comparatively easily discernible by sight and 
touch. Greater difficulties in appraising values arise when other 
materials of less value (such as mungo, shoddy, or cotton) are 
inco^rated in the structure in such manner that they are not 
readily detected without an analysis of the fabric. 

But to analyse a fabric requires a knowledge of quality and 
structure, which is obviously out of the tailor’s province ; and 
this lack of knowledge, therefore, leaves him largely dependent 
on the vendor of the cloth, on whom he has to rely for obtaining 
a sufficient value for his outlay. For his own protection, there- 
fore, and for that of his client, to whom he stands in the position 
of sartorial trustee, it is very desirable that he should possess 
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a reasonable knowledge of the medium in which he works. This 
kndwledge should enable hiin to recognise different classes of 
fabrics ; to identify the materials from which they are made ; to 
understand something of their structure ; and, above all, to dif- 
ferentiate between fabrics of the same class with regard to 
quality of fibre and possible structural differences. 

Wool Structure and Characteristics 

The value of any type of fabric is primarily dependent upon 
the material from which it is made, and this is particularly so 
in woollens, owing to the different types and numerous classes 
of wool which exist, all possessing common, though vaiy'ing, 
characteristics and properties. A knowledge of wool and its 
peculiarities and differences is, therefore, of prime importance 
in valuing a cloth, or for determining its suitability to the 
purpose for which it is intended. 

Physicallj', a wool fibre is cylindrical in shape and consists 
of a series of spindle-shaped cells containing an internal 
meduilujy or spongy substance, and surrounded externally by 
numerous scales which overlap each other, their free ends pro- 
jecting slightly from the body of the fibre. Fig. 5 is a photo- 
micrographic illustration of wool fibres, in which the cylindrical 
and scale- like or serrated formation is seen. Wool in its natural 
state, however, contains animal perspiration (or suint, as it is 
termed) and fatty matter, but these are removed b\’ scouring. 

Chemically, wool is a combination of carbon, o.\3’gen, h\'- 
drogen, nitrogen, and sulphur, the amounts var\'ing slightly in 
different wools. It is classed as keratin The following is a 
typical analysis ; 


Carbon 


Oxygen 

23 '66 

Hydrogen 

7-57 

Nitrogen 

x5'86 

Sulphur 

3-66 


100*00 


This composition explains the peculiar (horny) smell of wool 
when burnt for the purpose of distinguishing it from cotton or 
other vegetable fibres. 

The characteristic features of wool consist of its natural 
waviness, purity of colour, and lustre. Its several properties 
comprise great elasticity ; the power of natural contraction after 
being stretched; felting, or fulling power; and the capacity of 
absorbing and retaining moisture. 
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Elasticity in Wool 

Wool is more elastic than any other textile fibre, so much so 
that this propert3^ allows the fibres to regain, to a large extent, 
their original positions after being submitted to pressure or 
strain. The former feature can be realised by compressing, in 
.he hand, a sample of fine Saxonj’ woollen cloth, and comparing 
A with a piece of cotton (or linen) of approximately the same size 
and weight treated in the same waj'. The woollen is difficult to 
compress, and when released springs back to its former degree 
of straightness, showing few traces of the treatment to which it 
has been subjected. The cotton cloth (offers considerably less 
resistance to pressure, and has still less power to regain its ori- 
ginal position, remaining in a more or less crumpled state, the 
creases indicating the pressure it has undergone. The power of 
the fibre to contract after being stretched is proved bv the fact 
that if a suit of clothes, after being worn for some time, be i)ut 
away and allowed to “ rest ” awhile, it apparently regains some 
of its original freshness, and both looks and fits better (or the 
" rest.” What has happened is that the fibn's of wool, bj’ their 
powers of contraction, have reduced the stretched or *' bagg>' ” 
places. At the same time, also, the creases have partially flisap- 
peared b^' reason of their release from the pressure exerted 
during wearing. 

The characteristic of elasticity is derived from the construc- 
tion of the spindle-shaped cells of the fibre, and also” from the 
natural w'aviness of the wool. 

Felting Property of Wool 

The outstanding peculiarity of wool is its power of felting 
or fulling when submitted to conditions of moisture, pressure, 
friction and heat, this being a quality possessed ty' no other 
fibre. This property is taken advantage of — b^' the process of 
milling — in the manufacture of neaily all woollen fabrics, in 
order to obtain a solid texture with a fibrous surface or " cover ” 
and lofty handle. The milling operation causes the cloth to 
contract in width and length, and at the same time to increase 
in bulk or thickness. For a long time felting was supposed to 
be due to the interlocking of the outer scales of the fibres, but 
this theory is now discredited. A more plausible theory is that 
the fibres, by reason of their natural formation and growth, are 
impelled to move or “creep” in the same direction (towards 
their own root ends), and that such movement continues until 
they become entangled and can travel no farther. Milling, of 
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couree, is entirely a question of degree, and the extent to which 
it is carried depends upon the type, weight, and strength of clotli 
required. Light milling produces soft-handling cloths with slight 
fibrous cover ; medium to long period milling gives density and 
weight; and prolonged milling yields heavy weight combined 
with great tensile strength. 

Wool and Moisture 

Wool has a natural affinity for moisture, and is capable of 
attracting, absorbing, and holding water to the extent of about 
one-third of its dry’ weight. This hydroscopic property renders 
it very susceptible to changes in atmospheric humidiU’, so much 
so that its weight is continually changing in response to varying 
atmospheric conditions. Wool, therefore, is a natural water 
carrier in fluctuating amounts, and the recognition of this fact 
has led to the adulteration of both wool and cloth by the exces- 
sive addition of water. In order to prevent this, and yet allow 
for the presence of a reasonable and natural amount of water, 
officiul »Undard allowances have been fixed by the trade, and 
" conditioning ” houses have been established for the puipose of 
testing and certifying the amount of moisture or " condition " 
present. 

The following table gives the standard regains of moisture 
allowed in various materials: 


Material 

Standard Regain. 

Actual MoiSt 

Percent. 

Pet cent 

Wools and Waste 

ify 

1377 

1 ops combed m oil 


15*97 

lops combed dry 

18 } 

15*43 

Noils 


12*3 

Worsted Yarns 

iSi 

15*43 

Woollen and Worsted Cloths i6 

13*77 

Cotton 

Sk 

7-81 

Silk 

II 

q86 


The condition of the material is ascertained bj’ heating a 
sample of it in an air oven until it is absolutely dry. The 
amount of moisture lost in diying is then calculated, and if this 
exceeds the standard allowance the \*,iidor has to adjust the 
difference in his account with the buyer. 

Wool ‘‘Quality" 

Wool is judged for quality by the diameter and length of its 
fibres, these factors determining the degree of fineness to which 
it can be spun, and also by the " feel,” or " handle." In some 
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wools, however, the degree of brightness or lustre is also t^ken 
into account. A fine>fibred wool gives a smooth, soft-handimg 
cloth of dense texture ; a coarse wool yields a fabric wilh a crisp 
handle and a rougher and brighter surface. In Fig. 5 differences 
of fibre diameter are ^own by A, a Merino wool fibre; B, a 
Cheviot wool fibre ; and C, a fibre of cross-bred wool. 

The finest classes of wool come from the Merino sheep, the 
name Merino being used sometimes to denote a fine quality of 
cloth. The Merino sheep came originally from Spain, where it 
was cultivated and jealously' guarded for the sake of its fine 
wool. Eventually large flocks of these sheep were established 
in Saxony and Silesia ; and the early nineteenth century saw the 
foundation of the immense flocks which now exist in Australia, 
South Africa, and America. The terms Saxony and Botany, 
applied respectively to fine-quality woollen and worsted yams 
and cloth, are reminders of the sources of our early supplies of 
Merino wool, the latter term originating from Botany Bay, the 
port from whence the first Australian w'ool was shipped to Eng- 
land in 1808. The two terms, however, have now no significance 
with regard to the source of .supply, simply indicating tliat the 
wool from which the material is made is the Merino t\’pe. 

Great Britain supplies wools of coarser quality, some of which 
are very lustrous, and Cheviot wool has given us a name indica- 
tive of another standard woollen qualitv’, of which the character- 
istic features are crispness and brightness. 

British wools are classjfied as lustres, demi-liistrcs. Downs, 
and mountain. The lustre varieties are long-fibred (or long- 
stapled) wools, and are used largely for the hosiery aiul dress 
trades ; the medium and short-stapled wools, comprising some 
of the demi-lustre and Downs types, are suitable for Cheviot 
woollens, and also for crossbred worsteds. 

Cross-bred wools provide another “ quality " term applied to 
worsted fabrics. As the name implies, the wool is obtained from 
a cross-bred sheep, usually the result of crossing a Merino with 
a Lincoln or other lustre variety of sheep. Cross-bred wool is 
crisp and bright, and approximates the Cheviot (juality in type. 
Our chief supplies of cross-bred wool come from New Zealand 
and Australia. 

In the worsted \’arn trade, quality is denoted b\' what is 
termed a “ spinning ” or “ (piality number,” that is, the size or 
counts of yarn to which the wool (in " top ” fomi) can be, but 
not necessarily is, spun. 6o's and upwards are Botany quali- 
ties; 56’s and downwards denote cross-bred qualities. These 
distinctions, however, do not extend to cloth, this being mereh' 
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dest:ribed as Botany or cross-bred, as the case may be, with pos- 
sibly the prefix " fine " applied to the higher qualities. 

In the woollen trade there are no such niceties of distinction, 
yam or cloth being described as Saxony or Cheviot only, accord- 
ing to the type of fibre. 

Figs. 6 and 7 are photo-micrographic illustrations of worsted 
fabrics showing a marked difference in fibre quality. The former 
is a Botany coating made from a 64's quality “ top.” but spun 
to 2 /40's counts, and the latter is a costume cloth made from 
strong cross-bred wool. 

Quality is judged mainly by the sense of touch, a small 
sample of the cloth being held between the thumb and first finger 
of the right hand, and then drawn gently between the thumb and 
first two fingers of the left hand, in such a manner that the 
thumb passes over the face of the fabric. With practice, it is 
possible to detect even slight differences in fibre quality when 
comparing several samples. 

The t\\'o illustrations (Figs. 6 and 7), however, suggest the 
possibility of employing the microscope, or even a strong " piece 
glass ” as a means of detecting differences in quality due to 
variations in fibre diameter. 

An idea of the soundness or general stability of the cloth may 
be obtained, when estimating its quality, by making a fold in the 
sample, holding it firmly between the thumb and first finger of 
the left hand, and then pulling it open sharply with the right hand. 

The relationship between the spinning number and the counts 
of the yarn has an appreciable effect on the quality in worsted 
fabrics. If the yarn, instead of being spun to the utmost fine- 
ness permitted by the quality’ of the top, b ■ made into a coarser 
count, i.e. a thicker thread, it will produce a softer handling cloth 
of apparently finer quality than if spun ♦o its limits. The reason 
for this lies in the greater bulk of the thicker yam. and its corre- 
sponding lower twist when compared with the finer thread. 

Wool Substitutes 

By this term is meant materials of wool origin consisting of 
(i) by-products and wastes from the \\.»isted combing and spin- 
ning processes, and (2) materials made from clotli and hosiery 
rags. These are all used by t'e woollen manufacturer. 

Noils form the most important material of the first class and 
consist of the short fibres thrown out during the process of comb- 
ing, being, therefore, practically pure wool. They are sold under 
(luality numbers corresponding to those of the tops from which 
they are combeil Botaii\' or Meiino noils aie used, blended 
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with new wool, in the production of fine Saxony cloths; and 
mixed with wool and cotton they enter into the composition of 
union flannels and angola suitings. Cross-bred and lustre noils, 
blended with wool or shoddy, are largely used in making 
medium and lower-class Cheviots and tweeds. 

Wastes are classed as either soft or hard, and the former 
originate from the processes of drawing preparatory to spin- 
ning, being therefore loose and fibrous in condition. The latter 
is actual " thread " waste from weaving and its preparatory pro- 
cesses, and before use has to be reduced to a loose fibrous state 
again, this being effected by pulling or tearing it up in a 
"Garnett,” or rag-grinding machine. These wastes find their 
way into medium and lower-class woollens. 

Mungo and shoddy originate from woven and knitted goods, 
and form b^' far the most important constituent of low woollens ; 
in fact many of these fabrics contain no pure wool whatever. 

Technically, mungo is made from hard or milled cloth rags, 
these comprising tailors’ clippings and rags from old garments ; 
while shoddj- comes from hosiery, such as old stockings and soft 
rags of the blanket class. The latter term, however, is frequently 
u.sed to describe any class of these materials irrespective of its 
origin, and a " shoddy ” cloth may be made entirely of mungo. 
Both mungo and shoddy arc prepared for irse b\' putting them 
through the rag-grinding machine. 

Compared with wool mungo is deficient in strength and 
elasticity, and its milling property is less, these properties having 
been partially exhausted when the material was in its fonner 
stages of manufacture and when in use as a garment; and a 
cloth composed largel>' or wholly of mungo lacks the bright, 
fresh appearance and the lofty handle possessed by a pure wool 
fabric of corresponding fibre diameter. 

Other Materials used in ('loth Manufacture 

Cotton is used extensively in the production of medium and 
lower classes of woollens and worsteds on account of its cheap- 
ness and strength. Under the microscope the fibre appears like 
a flattened and twisted ribbon. It is short, fine, and brittle ; has 
no felting property', and is not very elastic. It can be spun, 
however, to finer counts than any other textile fibre. Chemically 
cotton is nearly pure cellulose with the following composition : 

Carbon 44*444 

Hydrogen 

Oxygen 4^J*32i3 


100-000 
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Cotton is applied in several ways in cloth manufacture; it 
may* be mixed with wool or shoddy and so form a composite 
thread, to which is given the name of " angola " ; or it may be 
employed as a pure cotton thread, in which case it either forms 
the back of the texture or is concealed in some way or other. 

Silk is used for ornamental purposes only, usually in the 
form of striping threads in fancy woollens and worsteds. It 
may occur as a pure silk thread, or as a silk and worsted (or 
woollen) twist. 

Silk is characterised by its extreme lustre and strength. The 
fibre, when magnified, shows no surface markings, and appears 
as a double transparent glass rod. Chemically, it is a flexible 
^m, consisting of two substances : (i) silk gelatine, or serecin 
(about 22 5 per cent), and (2) true .silk fibre or fibroin (63 pei 
cent). 

Silk \’arn is obtainable in three distinct forms, as follows; 
(i) raw, net, or neat silk wound direct from the cocoon, this 
being the most valuable; (2) spun, or waste silk made from 
damap'fd rrx'oons by combing and spinning; and (3) noil varns. 
made on the \voollen principle from silk noils, this kind being 
used for stripe effects in cheap tweeds. 

Artificial silk is sometimes substituted instead of real silk in 
fancy worsteds, and linen in thread form may replace cotton in 
low tweeds. 


Types of Wool Thre.\d Structure 

Cloths intended for clothing purposes are divisible primanly 
into two great types termed “ woollen " and ” worsted ” respec- 
tively. Though wool enters into the composition of both, the 
two types have distinct characteristics due to differences in the 
mechanical structure of the threads from which they are made. 
Figs. 8 and 0 ^ire photo-micrographic illustrations of woollen 
and worsted thieads lespectively. The former are seen to be 
very rough and fluffy when compared with the latter, which 
are smooth in character, having few pi ejecting fibres. This 
difference in appearance is entireU’ due to the two distinct 
s>'stems of yarn making. A woollen yarn is made principally 
by carding and spinning; a worsted >ain is made principally 
by combing, drawing, and spinning. Henc*', the former is 
termed a " carded ” and the laucr a " combed ” yarn 

Woollen Yarn Construction 

Briefly, a woollen yam is made by (i) scouring the wool to 
free it from its natural grease and dirt ; (2) diynng ; (3) teazing. 
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or willowing, in order to effect the initial opening out and mixing; 
of the fibres, this being tiie stage where the different qualities, 
colours, or materials are combined to make the “ blend ” ; (4) 
carding, or scribbling, in order to mix thoroughly and rearrange 
the component fibres of the blend, the fibres leaving the machine 
in a thick, thread-like form termed a condensed sliver ; and (5) 
spinning, where the sliver is drawn out to the required fineness, 
and the fibres are twisted together to form the thread. 

In woollen carding there is no attempt to arrange the fibres 
in any special order or direction, though they are straightened, 
and they leave the machine crossed at every conceivable angle. 
In spinning, the longer fibres are drafted, and when the twist is 
inserted they bind the shorter fibres, which project irregularly 
from the sides of tlie yarn, thus giving to it the characteristic 
fluffy appearance and soft lofty handle. 

The woollen yarn spinning system lends itselt to the pro- 
duction of cheap yarn, not only because of the fewer processes 
when compared with worsted yarn-making, but largeh* owing to 
its capacity' for dealing with short fibres. Not only are short- 
fibred wools used, but a large variety of other and cheaper 
materials are called into requisition, these including mungo, 
shoddj’, noils, and even cotton, all of which ma\' be blended 
with pure wool. 


WoRsiED Yarn Construciion 

A worsted yarn takes a good deal more making, and requires 
somewhere a^ut fourteen operations before it is completed. 
The wool is first scoured ; and then put through tlie carding 
machine (of a different type from the woollen carder), being 
delivered from this machine in the form of a thick rope-like 
sh'ver. Backwashing follows, which consists in w'ashing and 
drying several slivers side by side, and then passing them 
through the gill-box which attenuates and drafts them into one 
sliver In this machine the straightening of the fibres is con- 
tinued by drawing the slivers through comb-like frames or gills, 
termed fallen?. Further gilling follows, and then the material 
is taken to the comb. This machine selects all tlie long fibres 
and lays them in parallel order, i.e. side by side, and rejects the 
short ones (which form the by-product, noils). The long fibres 
emerge from the comb in sliver form, which after further treat- 
ment in finisher gill-boxes becomes the worsted " top.” The top 
then passes through another series of gill-boxes, and from these 
to the drawing frames. In each machine (whether gill-box or 
drawing frame) several slivers ar^ drawn into one, and so drafted 
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or attenuated that the resultant sliver, or " roving ” as it is now 
termed, is reduced in diameter at each stage until it is tiiin 
enough to spin to the required size. The roving then passes to 
the spinning frame, where the fibres are twisted together. The 
whole of the c^’cle of operations aims at the production of a 
smooth, solid thread ; first, by the selection of the longer fibres, 
and the rejection of all the shorter ones ; second, by straighten- 
ing and arranging them in parallel order; and third, by con- 
tinual drafting and attenuation. The method of constriction 
gives to the fibres a great binding power, with the result that 
worsted is relatively stronger than woollen yam. 

In Figs. 8 and g the yarns are shown approximately the same 
diameter in order that the dilterence in stmeture may be more 
f'leaily realised; but worsted yarn can be, and usually is, spun 
to much finer counts than woollen. The former, however, is 
usually 2-folded, i.c. two single threads are twisted together, as 
seen in Fig. lo, the object of this being to obtain a smarter and 
stronger thread. In good-quality worsteds 2-fold j’arn is gener- 
ally ustd for both w'arp and weft, unless a softer handling cloth 
is required, in which case single yarn is employ ed for the weft. 
In low'er quality goods single weft j'arn is often used because it 
is cheaper. Being thicker than the single component of the 
2-fold warp, it costs less to spin because it can be produced more 
rapidly, and, in addition, there is no tw’isting to pay for. 

By reference again to Figs. 8 and 9, it w’ill be seen that the 
fibres in the former are twisted in a different direction fiom those 
in the latter. In Fig. 8 the fibres are twisted to the lett, this 
being the usual direction for warp yams In Fig. g the^’ .re 
twisted to the right for w'eft, or for z-ioldinc as shown in Fig. 10. 
In the worsted trade, the terms “ left hana ’ and " light hand ” 
are used to denote the direction of the twine ; in the woollen trade 
the synouN’inous terms are " cross-band " and " open-band.” 

One other feature relating to twist calls for comment, this 
being that variation in the number of turns per inch affects the 
actual diameter of the yarn. A soft-spun yarn, i.e. one with few- 
turns per inch, appears thicker than a hard-spun yarn with more 
turns per inch, and by reason of its looser fibres yields a softer 
and more bulky cloth than that obtainaole with the harder yarn. 
On the other hand, a haid-spun yarn develops .he pattern better, 
and gives a smarter-looking clo..h. 

Basic Principle of Cloth Structure 

All woven fabrics are made in the loom by interlacing at least 
tw'o series of threads at right angles to each other. In the 
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that there is an equal amount of each on both the face and back 
of the cloth, but in some fabrics one series only — either warp 
or weft — ^may form the greater part of the face. Venetians, 
whipcords, and corkscrew twills are examples of this type of 
structure. In the two former classes of fabric the warj) is floated 
over most of the weft, so that it virtually forms the face of the 
texture, and the weft is forced to the back. In the latter class 
the warp floats on both the face and back, and the weft is con- 
cealed in the centre of the texture. These methods of arrange- 
ment enable a lower quality or even a different material to be 
used for the weft, which also may be of thicker counts than the 
war]) if a cloth of greater bulk and weight is required. 

Cloth Setting, and its Relation to Weighi 

This term refers to the sjjacing of the ends and picks in 
relation to the counts of the 3’arn and the weave. It is governed, 
generally, by the diameter of the yam and the number of inter- 
sections of the warp with the weft on one thread and pick of the 
weave. In weaving the cloth, the warp must be arranged so 
that there is sufficient room for the weft to interlace with it, 
and Fig. 13 shows the relative spacing, with the same counts of 
warp and weft, for (a) the plain weave, (6) the 2-and-2 twill, 
and (f) the 3-and-3 twill. It will be seen that each pick of the 
plain weave floats first over, and then under, one warp thread ; 
that each pick of the 2-and-2 twill floats over and then under 
two ends ; and that each pick of the 3-and-3 twill interlaces with 
groups of three threads. The length of the float, therefore, is 
increased in each succeeding weave, and this enables a larger 
number of threads (and picks) to be placetl in anj^ given unit of 
space, i.e. placed closer together, by reason of the few'er cros«;ings 
or interlacings with its op])Osite series of j’arns. 

The diagram shows that, occupying the same space weftwavs. 
there are 12 ends of plain weave, 16 of 2-and-2 twill, and 18 of 
3-and-l^Uvill ; and there will be, of course, a corresponding 
numbeflK picks per inch contained in the same space warpways. 
These liRibers bear a definite proportional relationship to the 
weight oKthe fabric, and, assuming that the plain clotli weighs 
12 ounces' per yard, the twill cloths, woven wi:h the same counts 
of yarn, \Vill w’cigh 16 and 18 «.,ances respectively. 

Of course many fabrics, especially those of medium and low 
(juality, are made in which the warp and weft differ in counts 
and mateiial, but the number of ends and picks are spaced on 
the same principU' as that just explained. For instance, a low'- 
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FIG. rj 


quality suiting may be made in the plain weave with a cotton 
warp and a thick shoddy woollen weft, the cotton being entirely 
concealed by the weft during the finishing processes, so that it 
appears to be " all woollen.” Other examples are low worsted 
serges made with a cotton warp and a worsted weft, or with a 
worsted warp and a woollen weft. 

The gabardine affords an example of a cloth set in a different 
maimer from that outlined above. The weave employed is the 
2-and-2 twill, but the ends are spaced as close as their diameters 
will permit, with the result that the warp is " crowded,” and only 
allows the insertion of about half the number of picks compared 
with that of the ends. The weft is forced to the back of the 
cloffi, and the warp appears on the face as a fine upright 
twill. 
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Compound Cloth Structure in Relation to Weight 

It is quite obvious that any alteration in the counts of the 
yam or change in the number of ends and picks per inch, with 
the object of increasing the weight of a given fabric, will affect 
its appearance by making it look coarser. If it is necessary, 
therefore, to conserve the original fineness of appearance of a 
cloth, and yet effect any considerable increase of weight, re- 
course must be had to some other form of construction, and 
Fig. 14 shows, in diagrammatic form, some of the usual methods 
of increasing the weight of a 2-and-2 twill cloth without any 
detriment to its surface appearance. A is an end-section of the 
single cloth showing the interlacing of one pick with the ends. 
Assuming this is produced in worsted j’arns yielding a 12-oz. 
cloth, and it is reciuired to make a cloth of similar surface 
appearance but weighing 18 oz., this can be effected by attach- 
ing another series of 3'arns to the underside of the texture, two 
methods being shown at B and C. In B, for every face pick 
there is a corresponding pick of the same counts floating mainly* 
on the back, but stitched over a warp thread at intervals in 
such a manner that it cannot be seen on the face ; in C the warp 
is in duplicate, the second series floating on the back of the cloth. 
These methods of construction fonn what aic termed “ backed 
iabrics.” 

Assuming, further, that it is required to increase the weight 
to 24 oz., then end-sections D, E, and F show three metliods of 
obtaining this weight. D is a section of a pure double-w'eave 
in w'hich the 2-and-2 twill is formed on both sides of the cloth, 
this necessitating two w’arps and wefts. There are, therefore, 
two distinct single cloths stitched together, in this particular case, 
by lifting a backing thread over a face pick. E is a warp-backed 
structure similar to C, but with the addition of ano&er w’eft 
(tenned wadding) placed betw’cen the face cloth and the backing 
warp, thus being complete^’ concealed. This t3’pe of structinc 
is largely used in the production of low worsteds. In a union 
worsted trousering cloth anab'sed recenth’, only the face warp 
consisted of worsted. The face weft was cotton, the backing 
w’arp was also cotton, and the wadding weft w’as a low shoddy 
inserted to give weight. F is a pure double-weave structure 
with a twill face and a p4in '^ack, but in order to* produce a 
cheaper cloth thicker yarns are used for the back, the arrange- 
ment being one backing thread and pick for tw'o face threads 
and picks. The thicker yam costs less to spin, and the fewer 
threads and pick per inch, compared with D, reduce the cost of 
w’eaving. 
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Cloth Shrinking 

Cloth undcigoes a series of contractions (more particularly 
in the width) throughout most of the finishing operations. The 
wet processes of scouring, milling, crabbing, and blowing all 
cause the wool fibres (owing to their colloidal nature) to swell 
up and then contract, thus bringing about a reduction in the 
surface area of the fabric. Crabbing and blowing are practised 
with the object of what is termed "setting the cloth,” these 
being operations in which the fabric is submitted to the action 
of very hot water and/or steam, followed by rapid cooling with 
atmospheric air. The effect of this treatment is that the wool is 
first rendered plastic, so that all uneven strains due fi) spinning 
and weaving are released and readjusted and then fixed. If 
thoroughly done, the setting processes should shrink the cloth to 
its practical limits, but only good materials can stand such seveie 
treatment, so for this reason, as well as for purposes of economy, 
these operations are often omitted in finishing cheap goods. The 
cloth finisher, however, will apply a special shrinking process to 
the cloth if desired, so that it will not contract to any appreciable 
extent when made up into garments. The cloth, after such 
treatment, bears a guarantee stamped on it, such as " London 
Shrunk,” "Guaranteed Shrunk,” or "Double Shrunk.” 

The underlying principle of this form of shrinking is to appl> 
moisture, either as water or vapour, and then allow the fabric 
to dry' naturally. As natural shrinking is intermittent in artion, 
it may be necessary to repeat the process in order to ensure that 
contraction is carried to its practical limits, and this explains the 
term " double shiiink.” 

Loading or Wliohiing oi< Cloih 

Foieign substances are sometimes added to both woollens and 
worsteds for the purpose of either increasing the \\ eight or for 
impioving the appearance and handle. 

The addition of a substance for the foimer purpose is, of 
course, quite indefensible. Nevertheless, low-grade worsteds are 
sometimes loaded in order to give them a fictitious weight b\' 
passing the cloth through a solution usuallv of zinc of mag- 
nesium chloride, though sc netimes of gl> cerinc. As these 
substances are deliquescent they, as well as the wool, attract 
moisture and thus keep the cloth, when in gamient form, in 
a more or less damp condition, so that it is soon adversely 
affected in appearance. It has been stated that a cloth may 
be loaded to the extent of nearly 20 per cent, of its weight 
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Zinc and magnesium chlorides often reveal themselves by the 
formation of a white powder on the face of the cloth after 
exposure to rain. 

Woollen cloths are rarely loaded in this manner, but low- 
quality goods in medium and heavy weights are stiffened in 
order to give them stability, and also to improve their appear- 
ance, by first passing them through a stiffening solution or paste 
composed of wheaten flour, farina, starch, gelatine, or similar 
substances, and then drying by contact with hot rollers followed 
by heavy pressing. Fabrics stiffened excessively soon suffer in 
appearance when exposed to heavy rain. Mildew may some- 
times be traced to the presence of a loading or stiffening sub- 
stance. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

TRIMMINGS 

Bv ihf Litr J D. HKiGIKS, mispd by THE EDITOR 

T he avoidance of trimming troubles is faced by eveiy tailor 
every day, but I must confine myself in this brief article 
entirely to helpful suggestions from the point of view ot the 
supplier. Nothing would induce me to offer suggestions on the 
practical side of trimming a garment ; for the questions of fash- 
ioning canvases to required shapes or the thousand-and-one 
points which occur in the real tailoring of tiimmings are for the 
expert. 

Having cleared the ground on this point I will start with 
canvas, which is practically the foundation of all coats, giving 
just a bare outline of the composition and its necessities before 
it reaches the tailor for his particular purpose. 

('anvas 

It is highly important for canvas to be consti acted Inmi 
good “ line ” yarn. The meaning of line yam is this : when the 
flax has been cleaned and dressed, it i'. graded into various 
qualities. The lower oi shorter ends of the flax become tow 
>'ara, and need not be dealt with, as they do not enter into the 
tailoring trade. The longer and better-class yam becomes what 
is known as "line,” wmich gives much better results when 
woven. This is very’ noticeable in the weft of the canvas, and 
it will be recognised how necessary it i.s for a canvas to be com- 
posed of good w'cft as it falls horizontally across certain parts 
of a garment, and unless offering go »d resistance results in a 
broken effect. A good quality’ costs little mrnc than mediocre ; 
and sixfwnce or ninepence o. a coat-length ma\’ mean all the 
difference bctw'een failure and success. Wool canvas made 
from cross-bred w’ool warps and goats' hair weft is very largely 
used to-day, as it docs not require such a lot of w’orking up as 
the linen canvas, and is therefore a boon to the middle-class 
and cheaper trades. Some tailors prefer the cotton warps and 
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hair weft, but opinion seems to be very divided as to which 
is the better. The trouble to be avoided here is one of shrink- 
age, as some cloths when loosely woven are apt to go up to 
rather an alarming extent when damped. "London shrunk" 
is a good motto, but I am afraid that there are many qualities 
of canvas offered for sale described in this way which have never 
been shrunk in London. It is a term used by many manufac- 
turers when their shrinking houses assure them that their 
methods are run on London lines. As far as linens are con- 
cerned there is not much to be said, the finer counts, of course, 
being stronger and better and of more assistance in giving a thin 
edge to the garment and strength for pocket tacks, etc. 

Cottons 

The great necessity of all cottons used in the trade is the 
length of staple in the raw material to prevent the slipping of 
one fibre over another, which is the cause of linings breaking 
or wearing out. There are various causes which make for this 
effect, such as difference in the length of staple; variations in 
the diameter of the fibre; weak or dead fibre; and cottons 
grown under bad conditions which do not develop sufficient 
natural twistings. The breaking strain of cottons will var\’ 
as much as from 46 grms. weight to 200 grms. or over. The 
mixing of various grades of cotton from totally different dis- 
tricts is a fine art, so that we get Indian mixed with low-class 
American; South American w’ith Brazilian; and high-grade 
American mixed with Egyptian. When one is told that a 
striped sateen is all pure Egyptian, there is room for the most 
generous-minded to reserve a mental qualification ! But bring- 
ing it down to bed-rock, the longer staple gives the best and 
strongest results, and the shorter staples offer less resistance. 
I should like to explain what this really means. For the warps 
the cotton must be strong, smooth, and cohesive, as it has to 
stand a great strain in the loom. Before this is done it is usually 
assisted by the application of some starchy paste which gives it 
added strength. 

The weft or filling does not need to be so strong, but should 
be soft and silky to fihe touch. 

Here I should like briefly to consider the warp. Sateen, 
the part of the fabric which has stood the strain of the loom, 
is exposed for wear; in a weft sateen the softer and weaker 
cotton is exposed, so that the strength of the cotton in the two 
instances is undoubtedly superior in that of the warp cloth. 
Added to this, the weft is right against the wear of the arms 
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and. body and sleeves and waistcoat ; in a warp sateen the 
arm slides down the natural way of the cloth. It is simple to 
understand, therefore, that the warp must be more cleanly 
finished than the weft. 

An easy way to determine which is which is to run the finger 
nail down the length of the piece. If it is a warp cloth nothing 
will result, but if it is a weft the nail will bring the surface of 
the cloth up at once. A great improvement to weft sateens is 
made by putting them through a Schreinering process, which 
helps to close the weft up and solidify the cloth considerably. 
The process of mercerisation is the only one which strengthens 
the tensile breaking strength of the cotton fibre. The effect, 
which approaches that of silk, also shows to great advantage 
in the finished garment, so that I always consider it a great 
advantage to buy mercerised goods, combined with fast colour 
printing, which is such a protection against perspiration. 
Deeper colours in the ground stripes, such as maize and gold, 
also contribute to the appearance of the garment, as they are not 
so easily soiled by the work-hands ; neither do they show marks 
of wear as quickly as white or paler grounds. Figured sateens 
of many colours and designs, almost approaching jazz, may 
very shortly be in vogue in this countly^ The present tcnrlencj^ 
of men’s clothing, including as it does colourings which a few 
years ago would have been regarded as extreme, demands a 
different treatment as regards suitable linings, and I, for one, 
certainly think they will become general. 

SiLESIAS 

In selecting silesias, closeness of make, softness and purity 
of finish are desirable, and no filling, under any circumstances, 
should be countenanced. 


POCKETINGS 

Pocketings constitute. I suppose, one of the vexed questions 
of the trade, but it should not be impossible to overcome most 
of the difficulties. Some men, of course, will wear anv trousers 
pocketing out quickly. They eitlicr perspire unduly in the 
hands, a very fmitful source of trouble, or carry about with 
them sharp, jagged tools x hich were never intended to be 
carried in any pocket; but lor the average individual, who is 
content witli his money and perhaps keys, it should certainly 
be possible to prescribe. In the first place, it is fatal to work 
at too low a level of price where strong wear is needed. 

I want to try to work out on logical lines what I consider 
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should be the general aim, and to do that I must just touch upon 
the course of construction of pocketings generally. 

These are first woven in Ac grey or natural state, and in 
Ais state the defects of Ae unfinished article are very apparent. 
The seeds of the cotton and other blemishes remain attached to 
the cloA and make it unsightly. The next process of cleaning 
and bleaching Ae pieces necessitates the use of milk of lime and 
hydrochloric or sulphuric acid ; this has to be done before Ae 
cloA will absorb the dye, as it is put on Ae market in dove- 
grey, white, or buff. The effect of Ais treatment is to rob it 
of a good deal of its strength, so that, where it is not absolutely 
necessar3^ to use dyed goods, I strongly advise the purchase 
of ‘'naAral” finish,’ which is undoubtedh’ much stionger, gives 
much better results in wear, and has the added advantage of 
being cheaper. The only possible objection is that these goods 
are not quite so pleasant to the eye. This ‘'natural" state 
applies to all makes and weaves, twill, sateen, drill, or Wigan, 
which some people prefer to call Ceylon. I usualty find that 
the pocket gives out in Ae warp, but in advocating a sateen 
drill I do so because it is much stronger in weft than the usual 
twill. The warps, of course, are always double or twisted. 
This article, however, is apt to lead to rather heavy or bulky 
packets, but where a lighter weight is required — and the ten- 
dency of to-day seems to lead in this direction — I recommend 
a double-twisted Wigan, which gives a perfectly balanced cloth 
with wear resistance of equal proportions. This t^’pc of cloth 
should give undoubted wear ; in fact, some manufacturers offer 
and stamp it as " holeproof,” but as thej’ are not criticised to the 
same extent as the merchant I hesitate to use the term. A 
sound point to remember in this connection is that the dye and 
bleaching must add to the cost and impoverish the quality'. 

Coat Linings 

The styles of coat linings have undergone considerable 
changes during the last fifty years. Where nothing but mohair 
twills (in various styles of twill) or wool Italians were used, 
the great majority of Ac trade now uses artificial silks and 
alpacas (so-called). As' a matter of fact, there is no true alpaca 
wool used in their construction, which is of cotton warp and 
mohair wool ; or, in the case of the lower qualities, cotton warps 
and lustre or cross-bred wool. This textile, which was not 
favourably looked upon in the past — ^being regarded as rather 
flimsy — ^has justified itself in the trade, and in the best qualities 
is considered good enough for use as lining throughout the year, 
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instead of in summer alone. The best quahty is made from the 
fin«t grade of Turkish mohair, and can be detected by touch, 
which is silkj^ and brightness. It is known by spinners and 
manufacturers as "Mohair Brilliantine." Below higher grades 
the same types of cloth are made of lustre wool. This grade of 
wool is hard-wearing but harsh, and has not the same brilliance 
as mohair. Nevertheless, these lower qualities are quite good 
for wear, and are used in large quantities bv the medium and 
lower-class trades with excellent results. Desirable points to 
observe are silkiness of touch, good weight, and brightness. 

Now as to dyes. I always advocate perspiration-proof dyes 
in all shades; some merchants choose only tlie most fugitive 
shades to be perspiration-proof, and save the extra cost in the 
case of the lighter ones, such as pale greys, drabs, etc. But I find 
that even in these there may ])c a tendency during hot weather to 
turn pink under the arms, which leads to complaints from cus- 
tomers ; so that, for the sake of a little more per yard on the 
cost, my motto is "Safety First." Tailors who still prefer 
mohaii I wills can obtain them in perspiration-proof dyes. 

Artificial Silks 

Owing to the enoimous growth cf tliese fabrics, \\liich I have 
already mentioned, I feel this chapter would be incomplete with- 
out a brief review. Broadly speaking, these cloths, both in 
satin and twill weave, are of two distinct types: those in which 
the artificial silk is in the weft, and those containing the silk in 
the warp. The same predominating neccssitj’ of w'eaving 
follow's here, that of strength in the w’aip to bear the strain of 
the weave ; and it is fair to presume that an artificial silk w'aq:) 
that will stand this strain must give good results in the garment. 
Any serious complaints of wear I have received have nearly 
always been traced to the weft-made article. The results of 
competition, more particularly in the weft makes, are obseiy^able 
in certain poor qualities now' being shown, and some tailois 
are becoming sceptical of the wear generall}'. But there are also 
many good examples on the market. These fabrics arc exactly 
the same as all others. A good price should mean good wearing 
qualities, but when they get below' a certain level the strain in 
price compels the use of infei ' '*r weft. 

There is no doubt that the various kinds of artificial-silk pro- 
ducts have gained a permanent place in the tailoring trade. 


CHAPTER XXIV 

GARMENT RENOVATING 

By T. W. ALLEN 

{Author of Clothes Cleaning and Renovating'*) 


T he majority of tailors are compelled to undertake the 
cleaning and renovating of the garments of many of their 
customers, and although such oiders are not always welcomed or 
looked upon with much favour, yet they may be the means of 
more firmly cementing the bond between the tailor and his 
client 

A customer who has been thus obliged in an emergency is 
not likely so readily to transfer his patronage elsewhere as other- 
wise might be the case. Solely out of gratitude for a favour 
received, he would feel disposed to continue his support rather 
than withdraw it to the benefit of a competitor. 

Apart from this aspect of the matter, the cleaning and 
renovating of garments can be made a profitable branch of a 
tailoring business, and, in addition, may be the means of getting 
into touch with individuals who may eventually become good 
customers. In any case, it is well to know how to clean cloth- 
ing by removing marks and stains, as accidents in tailors' shops 
and workrooms are not unknown, and to be able to apply the 
remedy and repair the damage at once may mean a saving of 
time and money. 

Of course, the cleaning of clothes is a special business of 
its own, conducted by large firms with branches in all parts of 
the kingdom, and tailors are among their best customers. It 
is not the object of this article to poach on the preserves of these 
people by endeavouring to explain their modus operandi', 
neither would it be expedient to enter into a dissertation on the 
difference between diy cleaning and wet cleaning ; or expatiate 
on the merits or demerits of one or the other. My purpose is 
to show how to remove the more common and simple marks and 
stains on clothes, when and where the more elaborate and expen- 
sive cleaning process is not convenient or necessary. 
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First, a few general rules on the subject will be laid down, 
followed by a number of particular remedies or recipes which 
perhaps are not comprised in the general treatment of the 
matter. A word of precaution, however, is necessary at the 
outset. Where the cloth is of a delicate texture, or of such a 
colour that there is a danger of the dye coming out, it is advis- 
able in all cases to test the suggested cleaning agent on the 
inside of the garment, or on some other part where, should it 
damage the fabric, it will not be seen. Some dyes are very 
fugitive and unreliable as to fastness. 

When clothes become soiled or marked in any way, it is a 
case of matter in the wrong place, and to remove this foreign 
substance one of four methods is usually employed, viz. by 
solvents ; absorbents ; acids or alkalis, or other chemicals ; and 
by bleaching agents. 

The common solvents are water, benzine, petrol, turpentine, 
chlorofonn, ether, alcohol (most frequently in the form known 
as methylated spirit) and kerosene. 

The piincipal absorbents are powder and similar substances, 
such as French chalk, pipe-clay, whiting, salt, fuller’s earth, 
magnesia, starch, gypsum, brown paper, blotting paper, com 
meal, flour, bran, sand, etc. Some of these, however, strictly 
speaking, are not absorbents, but they effect a similar purpose 
by imparting another colour to the article upon which they are 
employed. 

Amongst the many acids and chemicals used are cream of 
tartar, acetic acid, cyanide of potassium, lemon juice, bichloride 
of tin, permanganate of potash, phosphoric acid, citric 
acid, hydrogen peroxide, oxalic acid, vinegar, and salts of 
lemon. 

Bleaching is done bj’ exposing the goods to various kinds 
of fumes, by applying certain chemicals, or by exposing them 
to the rays of the sun and the atmosphere. 

The solvents, as the name implies, dissolve the foreign sub- 
stance, which is eventually washed out by the solution. Water, 
both hot and cold, and in the form of steam, is a powei^l 
solvent. Cold w'ater will remove milk and cream stains, stains 
from sugar and sweets, and cocoa stains. Ht >t water is effective 
in removing fresh coffee sta.'is. For greases— oil, paint, and 
wax — ^benzine, petrol, and kerosene are very useful. For 
woollen and silk fabrics petrol is probably the best, but not 
so with cotton goods. It is, however, very volatile and 
evaporates rapidly in the form of inflammable gas. In the case 
of fine-texture fabrics of delicate colour, the more powerful 
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solvents should be avoided, and one of the other absorbents 
used, such as starch, magnesia, French chalk, or pipe-clay. 

The absorbents are more efficacious when used on fresh 
stains while wet. Fresh ink stains, tea and coffee stains, and 
hot grease stains may be treated with absorbent agents. The 
stains may not be removed entirely by this means, but it will 
prevent their spreading, and is a preliminary treatment before 
using other agents. Some of the absorbents are sometimes used 
in addition to soap and water. For instance, fuller's earth 
occasionally replaces part of the soap in washing very greasy 
clothes, where it is not advisable to resort to strong soap or any 
strong alkali. Flour, salt, bran, starch, borax, chalk, silver 
sand, etc., arc excellent agents for cleaning fnm of all kinds. 

The acids and chemicals are in some cases very powerful, 
and care must be exercised in their applicaton. Acetic acid, 
diluted with water, is good for removing stains caused bj’ 
alkalis. It increases the efliciency of alcohol, petrol, and 
ether in some cases. It revives colours that have faded through 
various causes, especially blues, altliough, generally' speaking, 
it does not prove so effective on dyed fabrics. After using 
oxalic acid solution, strong ammonia water is used to counteract 
the action of the acid. Ammonia is invaluable for eradicating 
stains from all wool fabrics and other materials made from 
animal fibres. It neutralises the effect of acids and fresh fmit 
stains, red wine, and red ink. It may be us<'d with a little soap. 

For bleaching white flannel trousers and white woollen goods 
generally that have turned slightly yellow, sulphur fuming will 
have the desired effect. This process must be performed in a 
small room, fairly airtight, and, as the fumes are poisonous, it 
should not be attempted near a living-room. The article must 
be quite clean and thoroughly wetted in hot water, wrung out, 
and hung on a line. Red-hot cinders on a shovel are placed 
underneath, and two tablespoons of rock sulphur, or flowers of 
sulphur, are scattered over them. Another method is to ignite 
the sulphur by means of methylated spirit. In about an hour 
the sulphur should be burnt out and the fumes dispersed, and 
the garments should be a pale cream. If little change has taken 
place, the room was probabb^ too large, or the garments too 
many for the sulphur fumes. In this case, burn more sulphur 
— ^but with great care. Over-sulphuring will turn the garments 
yellow. As the fumes are poisonous, it is unwise to remain in 
the room while the fumigation is in progress. 

In winter, stains may sometimes be removed by freezing. 
The stain yields hecaii.se the water is retained in the fabric for 
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a loog time. The removal of stains by means of sunshine and 
freezing, however, is only applicable to white cotton and linen 
materials, as both these methods affect the colours in silk and 
woollen goods. In the past cotton and linen bleaching was 
always effected by exposing the materials to the fresh air and 
sun for a lengthy period, the ozone in the atmosphere producing 
a perfect bleach. 

It should be observed that many of the agents mentioned 
in cleaning and removing marks and stains are volatile and 
extremely inflammable ; hence, great care must be taken not to 
store them in or near a warm place, or use them in a room that 
is much heated, or near a light or fire of any description. This 
precaution is of the utmost importance, otherwise serious conse- 
quences may ensue. Moreover, after the garment has been 
cleaned it should be hung up, preferably out of doors, until all 
traces of the cleaning agent have disappeared b\’ evapoiation. 
This will also remove any unpleasant odour that may cling to 
it. It is advisable never to attempt to press a garment directly 
after cleaning and befon‘ the chemical, or other agent. ha.s 
evaporated. 

When removing grease spots on light-coloured materials it 
is well to begin to apply the cleaning agent some little distance 
from the stain or mark, and work towards the centre, otherwise 
a line of demarcation will be made by forcing the dirty part 
from the centre outwards. In order to prevent this, work in 
a circle round the stain from the outer edge, using suflicient 
benzine, petrol, chloroform, etc., to ensure sufficient driving 
power to preclude an iinsighth' ring of dirt by forcing it all to 
the centre of the stain. 


CUiANING HiNIL 

For cleaning and reviving dark-coloured clotli or serge, steep 
about twenty ivy leaves in a pint of boiling water for two hours, 
and apply the solution with a bnish or sponge. Laurel leaves 
treated in the same manner will have tlie same effect. 

Two parts of spirits of wine and one part of ammonia will 
clean most fabrics, except brown. Cold tea, into which has 
been dissolved a lump of ammonia, is also an excellent cleanser 
for dark cloths. 

To clean light-coloured cloth, mix equal parts of oatmeal 
and whiting, and with a pad of clean white flannel rub well 
into the material. 

White waistcoats, white breeches, or a white flannel gar- 
ment of any kind may be cleaned b\' applying powdered mag- 
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nesia or ^wdered French chalk. This may also be used for 
keeping the hand cool and dry during the process of making . 
Cream or white serge may be cleaned by dipping a clean white 
cloth into a saucer containing ground rice, and applying vigor- 
ously. As the ra^ gets soiled, use a clean piece. It very soiled, 
a second application may be necessary. To free the garment 
from rice, well shake and brush out of doors. 

Gold trimmings and gold lace which have become slightly 
tarnished can be cleaned with a mixture of cream of tartar and 
dry bread crumbled very fine. The powder should be applied 
diy, and the trimmings and lace brushed lightly with a clean, 
soft brush. 

Scarlet tunics may be cleaned and marks i emoved by being 
rubbed with dry pipe-clay and then well brushed with a clean 
brush. Should this not prove effective, then the lollowing 
mixtare may be tried : J oz. of salts of sorrel to half a pint of 
boiling water ; ^ oz. of cream of tartar to half a pint of cold 
water. Each solution should be kept in a separate flat vessel. 
These quantities^ will be sufiicient to clean two or three gar- 
ments. The tunic should first be well beaten and brushed, and 
the solutions applied with a clean, hard brush. The solutions 
should be applied alternately, starting with the salts of sorrel, 
until the garment has been cleaned all over and any soiled 
marks removed. It is best to hang up the cleaned garments 
in the sun to dr>^ or, failing this, in a dry place ; but not near 
a fire or stove. 

The brightness of most' scarlets, crimsons, and similar clotlis 
may be restored by the application of a solution of bichloride 
of tin, followed by a local application of tincture of cochineal, 
if necessary. If crimson be required, a small portion of alum 
must be added; if scarlet, cream of tartar with the cochineal. 

A rubber coat may be cleaned with lukewarm water and 

soap, and if there are any spots or marks left, these should be 

treated with ether. 

A mackintosh may be dry-cleaned by mixing together, in a 
large vessel, 4 oz. each of whiting, lime, white pipe-clay, and 

wood ashes. The garment should be wiped all over with this 

mixture, using an old towel ; then fini.shed off by rubbing with 
a dry chamois leather. 


Removing Stains 

The most common stains met with are caused by grease of 
different kinds, and most of them may bo removed by the 
careful application of benzine, petrol, chloroform, or niethy- 
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lated. spirit. Four parts of alcohol to one part ammonia and 
about half as much ether as ammonia, is an excellent mixture 
for removing grease. Eucalyptus oil will also remove grease or 
oil from most fabrics, however delicate, without injury of any 
kind. Magnesia or French chalk laid thickly over the stain 
and left for a day and then brushed off will often prove effec- 
tive. Blotting paper or brown paper placed over the grease 
spot and pressed with a warm iron is another excellent remedy. 
This should be repeated with fresh paper until the grease dis- 
appears. The iron should never be too hot. 

Heated silver sand will remove grease from furs. The sand 
should be poured over the fur, while the latter lies on a table, 
and rubbed in all directions. For white furs pour flour over 
the article and well rub in. Dip the hands occasionally in 
methylated spirit, and then plunge into flour and well rub in 
all parts. Shake out well and hang up. 

Ink stains on cloth may be removed by rubbing with a 
ripe tomato cut in half. Afterwards sponge with rain water. 
The> m<iy also be treated with hydrogen peroxide or weak acids. 
Oxalic and tartaric acids are safe to use, but they may w'eaken 
the colour. When this is so, a weak ammonia solution will 
often restore it. 

A grass stain on white flannel will yield to methylated spirit. 
It should be rubbed a little to loosen the stain and, while still 
damp, immersed in warm soapy w'ater and washed in the 
usual way. Petrol and turpentine are no use for grass stains. 
Dry powdered magnesia applied to the stain and allow’ed to 
remain for twenty-four hours may prov^ effectual w'hen the 
stain is slight; it must be brushed off i-.id the garment well 
shaken. 

One of the best remedies for removing paint stains is chloro- 
form. Kerosene, benzine, turpentine, naphtha, and alcohol are 
also effective. Naphtha and chloroform are best for coloured 
and delicate fabrics. Ei^ual parts of alcohol and liquid am- 
monia, one part sulphuric ether, and sixteen parts water will 
remove oil paint. 

Pitch and tar stains should be fir t loosened by applying 
lard, butter, or other grease, and then washed in warm water 
and soap. Turpentine, benzii. and alcohol may also be used 
with success. 

A scorch mark, if not too severe, may be removed by 
rubbing with the flat side of a silver coin. Ammonia and water 
will remove rust. Vinegar will get rid of boot-polish marks. 
For spots and stains on velvet turpentine and chloroform are 
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effective, but care must be used with delicate colours. For 
stains on silk facings a little essence of lemon and turpentine 
applied with a rag will usually effect a change. 

To clean white breeches mix pipe-clay and water into a thick 
paste, and then add a little powdered blue. Mix some of this 
paste with boiled milk until it has th? consistency of cream, and 
lay it evenly over all parts of the breeches. 

When all remedies have failed in endeavouring to remove 
stains on coloured garments, get a box of crayons and try to 
match the colour as nearly as possible. Dip the crayon in water 
and rub over the stain. 


Miscfllany 

To waterproof woollen cloth, taken 4 oz. of jjowdcicd alum, 
and 4i oz. of sugar of lead; dis.solvc in thice gallons of \\ator 
and stir twice daily for two days. When perfect subsidence 
has taken place, pour off the clear liquid only, and add to it 
tw'o drams of isinglass previously dissolved in warm water. 
Take care to mix thoroughly. Steep the garments in this mix- 
ture for six hours, after which hang up to drain and dry. 
Wringing must be avoided. To stop a leakage in a mackintosh 
or weather-coat and reproof the part affected, mb beeswax on 
the wrong side of the coat, then pass a hot iron over the waxed 
material. This will melt the beeswax and so cowr the bare 
part. 

For restoring the pile 'of velvet, sponge lightly the back or 
wrong side with ammonia and water ; then steam in the usual 
way. Faded plush may be brightened bj' brushing it lightly 
with a clean sponge dipped in chloroform. 

To raise the nap on cloth, soak the damaged part in cold 
water, then lay the garment on a board and rub with a half- 
worn hatter’s card filled with flocks. Then hang up to dry and 
lightly brush the nap the right way. 

Gloss or shine on worn gaiments may be temporarily re- 
moved quite easily, but as it usually indicates a rather advanced 
stage of wear, it is not easily removed permanently. Ordinary 
pressing with hot iron 'and damp rag is one of the most effective 
methods. Among the other suggested remedies, the following 
will yield more or less successful results. Apply a little oil of 
cloves, or a ve.ry weak solution of gum arabic, with a brush, 
lightly. Rub very gently with emery cloth, then sponge with 
a mixture of Castile soap, liquid ammonia, and water, rubbing 
briskly. In pressing afterward.?, use a well-saturated “damp- 
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rag.” Rub with turpentine or a solution of ammonia, or some 
strorig coffee. A teaspoonful of powdered nut-galls in a cupful 
of hot water applied to the gloss will remove it. Apply a teazle, 
or half-worn hatter’s card filled with flocks, and so try to raise 
a slight nap; then brush the pile so produced the right way, 
and damp it off. This, however, must be done with great care, 
as the glossy parts are usually thin and will not bear much 
friction. 
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CHAPTER XXV 


A GLOSSARY OF 
TECHNICAL AND TRADE TERMS 

Compiled by ARNOLD HARD 

(Editor of The Maker-Up** and ** The Manufaciimng Clothhf.** Author of 
^'Dictionary of Rayon Tenus*', " The Story of Ravon*') 

A 

Abbatre. — A depressed pattern. Opposite to embossed. 

Abito. — Italian term for clothes. 

Accordion Pleats. — Narrow straight pleats. 

Accordion Stitcl.. — " Tuck ” and "float” knitted stitches in 
alternate formation. 

Acetate. — Cellulose acetate differs from viscose and cupram- 
monium rayon in that it consists not of regenerated cellulose, but 
of a cellulose compound, namely the acetic-acid ester. This is 
soluble in suitable solvents and the resulting solution can be 
spun by extrusion and the filaments .solidified by evaporating 
off the solvent which, in view of its value, is carefully recovered 
and re-used. 

The physical characteristics of cellulose acetate lend them- 
selves to the spinning of very fine and very strong fibres, whilst 
the fact that its affinity for dyestuffs is radically different from 
that of viscose, cotton, or wool, facilitates the employment of 
acetate yams in conjunction with other fibres in order to obtain 
attractive cross-dyed effects. 

Ada. — Coarse open canvas. 

Aeroplane Fabric. — Plain weave fabric used for aeroplane 
wings. 

Alb. — ^An ecclesiastical garment. 

Albert Cloth. — Reversible, double-faced material, each side a 
different colour. Used for coats, suits, and wraps. 

Albert Cord. — Plain, weave silk or rayon and alpaca cloth. 

Albert Cr^. — ^Plain weave fabric from cr^pe yarn. 

Alipnate Yams. — Made from seaweed. They are being used 
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as the "scaffolding” for the production of fabrics which are 
otherwise either extremely difficult to make or which can only 
be made on very expensive machinery. A very valuable 
element of novelty, too, has been introduced into certain types 
of textile fabric. 

For example, in the manufacture of some extremely light 
woollen fabrics the use of gossamer-like yarns is necessary, but 
it is only with very great difficulty that these are enabled to 
stand up to the weaving or knitting process involved. Now, 
however, these delicate yarns can be reinforced with a strong 
thread of algin which, when the piece has been woven and the 
finishing stages reached, can simply be dissolved away leaving 
the all-wool fabric intact. This allows all-wool fabrics of the 
lightest permissible weight to be woven with comparative ease. 

Boucle or pile fabrics in wool have hitherto presented certain 
difficulties in manufacture. Now it is comparatively simple to 
wind a woollen thread round a strong algin thread, giving the 
former a certain length advantage, and if a fabric is woven with 
such rt yarn and the algin core eventually removed by solution, 
we get, for instance, an astrakhan type of fabric made on com- 
paratively simple machines. 

Openwork and " lace ” effects, too, can be obtained simply 
with the new technique and even for moquettes it is possible to 
use yams in which the wool is wound round thicker algin 
threads so that when the latter are dissolved away the resilient 
wool retains its looped form. 

Mover. — h term implying that the pattern is all over the 
piece. The design unit links up with itself on each successive 
repeat. For instance, a spotted effect is ’ Ot an all-over design. 

M-wool. — Any cloth that is composed solely of wool is cor- 
rectly described as an all-wool. Cloth made solely of woollen 
yarn or worsted yam ; as, for example, an all-wool flannel 
(woollen goods) or an all-w'ool serge (worsted goods). 

Mpine. — A good, strong and expensive woollen cloth, at one 
time fashionable for men’s wear; made in plain-coloured or 
speckled effects. While not in vogue at present, it was formerly 
used by well-to-do folk for coats and breeches, also as a lining 
for overcoats. 

Alpaca. — ^The woolly hair '>f the Peruvian llama; a lustrous 
cloth woven with weft of alpaca wool over a strong cotton warp ; 
imitations composed of various proportions of wool, alpaca, and 
cotton; or wool and cotton, or pure cotton. Alpaca was first 
introduced into England by Benjamin Outram, of Halifax, who 
spun a rough j am with it, which he wove into rugs, shawls, and 
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heavy wraps. It was not successfully utilised for the manufae* 
ture of cloth until Sir Titus Salt obtained smooth yams from it, 
winch he wove upon cotton warps. A large industiy sprang into 
e^tence ; but the fabric gradually lost favour, and cheap unita- 
tions made pure alpaca goods unprofitable. Mixed with cotton 
the material is used for dresses, summer suits or office coats and, 
in light weights, for linings. 

Amazon Cloth. — A fine, lustrous, faced woollen cloth, made in 
various qualities, the lower ranges being composed of shoddy. 

American Qoth. — ^Fabric coated with linseed oil, etc. Used for 
furniture, etc. 

American Shoulders. — Shoulders cut broad and built up, to 
give the wearer an appearance of massiveness about th(j 
shoulder. The type of shoulder favoured in America to-day, it 
may be said, diners much from this style. 

Andalusians. — A cloth woven of Spanish wool ; worsted yarn 
composed of fine Spanish Merino wool. 

Angola. — A fabric classed with flannels and other woollen 
cloths, but really composed of yarns made of mixed cotton and 
manufactured wools, designed to imitate mohair, or angora. 

Angola Yams (sometimes called Vigogne yarns). — ^Thesc 
materials are woven into pseudo-woollen shawls, dress goods, 
and suitings. The yams are produced from cotton or cotton 
waste mixed with shoddy, mungo, flocks, or extract. 

Angora Yam. — ^Spun from the hair of the Angora rabbit. 
Fabrics compc^d of Angora yam have an electrical property, 
like that seen in the skin -of a cat. As the hair of the Angora 
rabbit does not pelt, the fabrics made from it can be washed 
with hot soap and water without shrinkage. Soft and warm, 
and absorbing moisture, the goods are valued by travellers and 
sportsmen. 

Aniline. — ^An oily liquid obtained by the reduction of nitro- 
benzene with iron and hydrochloric acid. Colourless when 
pure but rapidly turns reddish brown. One of the most 
important intermediates in the manufacture of synthetic 
dyes. 

Aniline Black. — ^The best known fast black. Made b\' 
careful oxidation of aniline oil on the fabric. Classed as an 
oxidation colour. 

Applkju ^ — A cut-out design added by stitching. Also a 
design added by an adhesive such as plastic and coated with 
ground rayon, etc. See Flock Printing. 

Apron. — ^A covering. Oldest known item of clothing. 

Arabesque. — A Greek-Roman scroll design. 
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Andac.'^A milk casein fibre substitute for natural wool. 
Due* to the numerous treatments undergone in process of manu- 
facture it may be classed as a new chemical resin, not merely 
casein. Fibres are made in diameters from 1/1,000 mm. up- 
wards. About I lb. casein is required to produce i lb. of fibre. 
The solution is forced through spinnerets into a coagulating 
bath, much in the same manner as rayon. The fibres possess 
softness, flexibility, resistance to hot water, and weave 
well. 

Ardil. — A. cream-coloured crimped resilient synthetic fibre 
derived from the ground-nut or pea-nut. Its manufacture 
eliminates the usual synthesis performed by the animal. The 
protein is simply extracted from the nuts with dilute alkali, pre- 
cipitated and made into a spinning solution. The solution is 
extruded through fine holes in a spinneret and from thence 
passed into a coagulating bath resulting in the formation of fine 
filaments. The fibres may be mixed with wool, cotton, spun 
rayon, or rayon staple, and may be spun on either the cotton, 
woof 'vorsted systems according to the type of fibre required. 
Absorbs moisture like wool. Possesses felting properties 
different to wool or fur which have scales on their surface, 
because it moulds and welds under heat and pressure. Fabrics 
made with 50 per cent. Ardil are hardly distinguishable from 
100 per cent, wool fabrics. Product of the Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Ltd. 

Armozeen. — A stout plain silk, usually black, used for clerical 
robes, and named from the old French word armesin, signifjing 
taffeta. 

Armure (silk ), — A dobby woven clott with a fancy effect 
repealing on a limited number of threads. 

Armiue (cheviot). — A dress fabric, composed of wool, 
generally black, 

Anny Qoth. — Fabric used in the making of military garments. 

Artificial Silk. — ^The old name for raj’on. The term “ art ” (a 
contraction of artificial) is misleading and should not be 
used, 

Astrachan (Astrakhan). — ^Wool or lambs’ fur of a curly charac- 
ter, coming from the town of Astrakhan, in Russia. Pile fabric 
made to imitate Astrakhan or Persian lamb « loth. Foundation 
cloth knitted or woven, usuaiiy of cotton, but now made with 
rayon pile and mohair yarns and by the use of Alginate (q.v.). 
A variation of plain weaves. 

A«mc Dyes.-^olours which are made on the fibre as an 
insoluble pigment by diazotising and coupling. 
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A Z’and -2 Check would (as the name implies) be formed with 
two dark, two light, but could only be a check in plain weave, 
^ving the well-known 4-pointed star effect. A 2-aua-2 colouring 
in common twill would give a stripe and a step diagonal in 
6-shaft twill. A tailor might very easily describe the common 
twill broken stripe effect as a check. 
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B 

Backwashing. — light washing process given to continuous 
slivers by a machine which also dries them. 

Back*and-fore Stitch. — As its name implies, this is a combina- 
tion of the back-and-fore, or running stitch; and consists in 
taking a back- and then a fore-stitch before the needle is 
removed from the material. The object is to get quickly over 
the ground. It is a stitch suited for linings and also for pockets ; 
but when used for the latter purpose it ought to be done closely, 
and with good thread. 

Backed Qoth. — A cloth which, in addition to the face fabric, 
has an under layer of extra weft, extra warp, or another fabric. 

Backing-off. — Uncoiling the slack yam from the spindle. 

Back-stitch. — ^The back-stitch is the tailor's stitch. It is a sort 
of lock-stitch, differing from others by covering the whole of the 
surface between the stitches, with the thread exposed on the 
face x)* the material. A perfectly formed back-stitch, pulled 
home with a proper degree of tightness for the material in which 
it is placed, gives a perfect line of seam. 

Backwind. — Unravelling a knitted fabric. 

Bad Cover. — ^A defect in cloth caused by setting the warp in 
the loom too wide for the thickness of the yarns, or by irregular 
weaving. 

Basting up a Snarl. — Creating a disturbance. 

Baize. — A coarse open cloth, sometimes frizzed on one side. 
Formerly it was used for clothes. Such cloths were originally 
dyed a bay or brownish-red colour, henrc- the name, which is a 
corruption of the plural form. 

Balanced Cloth. — A cloth containing the maximum number of 
ends and picks per inch of equal counts. Applied to cloths 
in which great strength is necessary. 

Balance Marks. — Balance marks are guides to the workman in 
sewing the various sections together correctly, and indications to 
the cutter that such has been done. In trousers they are usually 
put at knee and hip. on both tops and undersides. By this 
means the balance of the whole gainient is preserved; hence 
balance marks. In breeches they are varied to help in the 
location of fullness. 

In coats balance marks may be fixed at various points, such 
as at side-seams, shoulder-seams, hindarm and forearm of sleeves. 

Balayeuse.— The strip of braid or other hard-wearing material 
sewn on the inner side of the bottom of a skirt. 
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Bale.— A compressed pack of wool, of a convenient form for 
transit. Weights : Cross-bred bales (2 packs) 3^4^ cwt. Merino 
bales (li packs) 3^ cwt. 

Balk Back. — A term used to imply that a soft back has been 
produced on the cloth leaving the back uncut in the finishing 
operation. 

Balloon. — ^A week’s enforced idleness from want of work. 
Perhaps from French bilan, a balance-sheet, figuratively a 
prison sentence. 

Ballooning. — Spinning term for the flight of yarn between the 
front rollers and the ring on the ring frame. Also a weaving 
fault, especially with hard-twisted yams when small loops 
appear on the face of the cloth. 

Ball Warps. — ^Warps delivered in a ball by the spinner. 

Balmoral. — ^A broad-crowned Scottish cap, woven or knitted, 
with a band fitting closely to the head, known earlier as the 
Kilmamock, and later as the Tam O’Shanter. 

Bandana. — A calico cloth in which white or brightly coloured 
spots are produced upon a red or dark ground, the effect being 
obtained by knotting the parts to be kept white, etc., thus pre- 
venting the deposition of colour when the whole piece is 
immersed in the dye bath. This mechanical resist method was 
first employed in India and the Indian Archipelago, where 
indigo dyeing originated, and is still extensively practised for 
the production of simple patterns, giving the name- to a large 
range of handkerchiefs know as “ bandanas.” 

Bannockburn Tweed. — ^A'well-known name for a Cheviot cloth 
made with alternate threads of marl twist and solid colour, warp 
and weft. Originally made in mills at Bannockburn; now a 
staple product in all tweed mills. 

Bamcan. — A stout material, like moleskin cloth. Also a 
strong thick stuff made of camel's hair, used for garments in 
towns along the Mediterranean. 

Barathea. — A soft-finished worsted cloth, woven in a broken- 
rib weave effect in staple colours such as black and blue; 
originally a product of the Bradford textile district. It was 
formerly regarded as a fashionable men’s suiting, and for dress 
suitings is still popular; In khaki it makes up well for service 
jackets. The same weave in silk is used to face dress coats. 

Baronette Satin. — ^A trade name for a spoits fabric made of 
rayon with a cotton back ; it is used for sports skirts and cos- 
tumes. Georgette satin is a trade name for a similar fabric. 

Bane. — ^Any pattern produced by stripes or bars extending 
crosswise of the goods. 
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Barring. — Equivalent of "excepting myself." A term that 
occutred often in the shop-bound conversation of working 
tailors. Example : " He has an ugly face — barring." If " the 
bar was not put up " a whistle from some shop-mate would mark 
the omission. 

Bat^. — A fault in fabrics, taking its name from the way in 
which it shows itself, that is, in bars either lengthways or across 
the piece. This defect may originate in either the combing, 
spinning, designing, weaving, or finishing operations. 

Basket Weave. — k woven effect produced by various kinds of 
yams, but more pronounced in a fabric of a solid colour where- 
by, instead of single threads interlacing in the loom to form a 
plain (as with the ordinary cotton) weave, tw’o or more threads 
are laid together, both in tlie warp and in the weft systems of 
thread combination, yielding a pattern simulating a plaited cane 
basket, or an enlarged hopsack or mat appearance. 

Bastard Reed. — A reed in which the counts at each side are 
coarser than in the centre, e.g. a 72's reed with a few' inches at 
each fide, 71’s counts. 

Baste. — ^This word is not onl>' used in the sense " to baste a 
seam,” etc., but also to describe a coat prepared for trying-on, 
because basting is employed in thus getting a garment ready. 
A full baste is a coat prepared with facings, linings, and wadding 
basted in ; with collar tacked on, and tabs and buttons ; but the 
term is also used sometimes when the linings and facings are not 
included. A forw'ard baste would have the front edges made 
up, the shoulder, side, and back-seams basted, and the sleeves 
basted in; with the collar padded and tacked on. A shell or 
skeleton baste is one with canvases tacked, m, seams basted, front 
edges turned in, one sleeve tacked in, and the collar basted on. 
Sometimes the pockets are put in. 

Basting. — Basting may be defined as to sew or " tack ” together 
with long stitches the parts of a piece of work, to hold them in 
place for the time being. 

Batik. — ^An ancient process of resist printing which originated 
in Java. It is practised by modem craftsmen and imitated in 
machine printing. 

Batiste. — ^A very fine fabric of mixed silk and wool; a class 
of light-weight, finely finished fabrics, heavier and wider than 
nainsook; originally made of linen, but now largely woven of 
cotton. Linen batiste is said to have been invent^ by a French 
weaver named Baptiste, in Cambrai, where a statue has been 
erected to him. 

Bayadere. — ^Stripes in strongly contrasted colours, mnning 
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across the fabric. The name is derived from the garment worn 
by dancing girls fa India. 

Beachcioth. — ^Plain weave uncalendered fabric. 

Beaded. — lapped or raised side-seam to trousers. 

Beam. — long tubular rod, with flanges at either end, on to 
which a warp is wrapped from the warping machine. 

Beaming. — The winding of a warp prior to weaving in a loom 
beam. 

Beaters. — ^Bearers are used both for fly front and fall trousers. 
They are the sections fastened to the side seams to bear the 
weight or strain of the trousers, etc., when the fronts are opened, 
and also to fill up the parts cut away to make the falls. The 
bearers for whole falls contain the pockets. Bilston Bearers 
is a name given to a style of trousers similar to whole falls, but 
witli deeper bearers. Bearers are also used for split falls. 
Pocket Bearers arc utilised with cross pockets. French 
Bearers accompany fly-front trousers and consist of a con- 
tinuation of the button catch witli two or more holes, button- 
ing on to a strap which comes from the left side-seam, inside. 
Often ordered by corpulent men as a suppoit for the abdomen ; 
should fit a little closer than the actual trousers. 

Beaver. — ^A fine woollen fabric w ith a napped finish similar to 
broadcloth. It was originally made in England, to resemble 
beaver fur, hence the name. The length of the nap varies 
greatly. A kind of beaver cloth used in millinery somewhat 
resembles a hatter's plush. The thirty- and tliirty-two-ounce 
beavers used for uniforms and overcoats may be compared with 
melton. They do not have the hard finish of melton, but always 
show a nap. There are several variations of the finishing treat- 
ments accorded beaver goods, giving rise to such distinguishing 
classifications as " patent beaver,” " fur beaver," ” frosted 
beaver,” ” Moscow beaver,” ” castor beaver,” ” beaverine,” etc. 

Bedford Cord. — A substantial cloth made of worsted threads, 
usually of yarn twists of white and a drab shade or in solid 
colours as black and blue, so woven and finished as to produce 
a well-defined corded face like corduroy, the ribs running 
lengthwise of the goods. Such material is chiefly used for over- 
coatings, riding breeches, and livery garb. In all probability 
the name comes from the town of Bedford. Another definition 
reads: a smooth, corded fabric with cords running lengthwise. 
One set of faling yarns interlaces on the back except where it 
causes the depression between cords. The cords are more pro- 
nounced when warp yarns are used for stuffing. They are 
placed between the face of the cloth and the filling floats on the 
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back. May be worsted, silk, or cotton or combinations. And 
yet another: a texture in which the interlacing is so arranged 
that a warp surface fabric is produced with a rounded cord 
effect, running warp way, the indented effect being produced by 
two threads working plain. Silks and cottons and mixtures are 
also made up in the same design, and are called Bedford cords. 

Beede. — Wooden hammers which beat fabric to close up the 
threads and give a watermark effect. 

Beetling. — finish giving a fiat surface. 

Beige. — Natural or undyed fabric. The term is sometimes 
used to describe a material and sometimes a colour. For in- 
stance, it is defined by various authorities as a fabric of a twill 
character, somewhat loose in texture ; and beige serge is spoken 
of as a cloth woven with wool in the natural colour. 

Bemberg. — A trade name for cuprammonium rayon. 

Bengaline. — ^A ribbed fabric. The ribs run crosswise, produc- 
ing a substantial fabric resembling poplin but with a more pro- 
nounced rib. Plain weave. 

B^at,. Weft running at an angle of 75° with the warp. Also 
rutting or sewing on the bias. 

Bicycled. — Machine work. 

Binding Threads. — Ordinary’ or special threads by which two 
or more textures are bound together during the weaving process. 

Bird’s Eye. — A weave effect, m staple worsted suiting cloths ; 
the clear finish given the fabric emphasising the minute indenta- 
tions of the weave sbucture suggesting birds' eyes, hence the 
name. Tt is also spoken of as a diaper weave. 

Bleached Calico. — The common cotton cloth which has been 
passed through a bleaching pioccss, similar in quality to grey 
calico, but different in appearance. 

Bleaching. — ^Whitening by sun or chemicals. 

Bleeding. — A term applied to cloth or yam from which, when 
subjected to scouring or milling, the colour runs, thus staining 
the lighter shades (or whites) with which it comes in contact 
during the operation. 

Blister Brocade. — ^A crimped fabric. 

Block Printing. — ^Printing fabric by hand w’ith blocks. 

Bluff Edges. — Edges made up in the usual w'ay, but finished 
without outside stitching. 

Boarding. — Finishing garments, usually knitted, to a definite 
shape by placing them on shaped boards and applying damp heat. 

Bobbin. — Container for the product of intermediary drawing 
and spinning processes. Also for yam for knitting and for sew- 
ing threads. 
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Boifldn. — pointed instrument for piercing holes in cloth» A 
needle with a blunt point and large eye for drawing tape, etc., 
through a hem, etc. 

Body. — h term applied to textiles, suggesting compactness, 
solidity, and richness of handle in the raw, semi-manufactured, 
or manufactured state. 

Bolivia. — ^A woollen or worsted weft pile fabric, soft and 
velvety to feel. ”'he tufts of pile usually appear in diagonal 
or vertical rows. Yam or piece-dyed. Tn good grades it wears 
well, and is made up in ladies’ coats and costumes. 

Bolt. — ^An entire length of cloth from the loom, rolled or 
folded. Bolts vaiv in length. 

Bombazine. — h fine stuff woven in an open twill with worsted 
weft on a silk waqj. It is a fabric of ancient origin, originally 
of silk and known to the Romans as Bombj'ciniun. In more 
recent da3^s it has undergone a number of changes in its fibrous 
composition and weave stmcture and to-dav is produced as 
above, with cheap imitations in ra^^on or cotton. At one time 
summer “dusters,” popular for carriage driving, were made 
from j'^ellow or grey bombazine, while black was in demand for 
mourning attire. 

Boot. — ^Money. Originally bootmakers called money " boot ” ; 
grocers called it “sugar,” milkmen “cream.” A sub. on ac- 
count of work started but unfinished. Asked for by the tramp 
tailor at the end of the daj', to paj' for his meal wid bed. A 
generous master w'ould give a " tall boot ” ; a little jeff. a “ small 
boot” Boot was deducted from the reckoning on pay day, and 
was seldom given after the first week’s employment. 

Botany. — Originally Merino wool giown near Botany Bay*, 
Australia. At the present time the terms Botany and Merino 
are applied to fine wool from the Merino sheep. It is usual to 
call the raw wools Merino and when processed. Botany’, 

Botany Twill. — ^A twilled mixture, the warp and weft of which 
are made from Botany wool. 

Bottom-shedding (weaving term). — The raising of a portion of 
the warp from the lowest to the highest point to form a shed. 

Boude. — ^A novelty yam and finish effect produced on cloths 
whereby very small drawn-out curly loops in the individual 
threads appear on the surface of the goods. The name is from 
the French boucle, meaning a buckle or ringlet. The knots or 
loops on the surface are frequently in imitation of afetrakhan. 

Bound E^cs. — ^Edges finished with braid, etc. 

Box Cloth. — ^A heavy and thoroughly milled, or fulled, woollen 
ctoth like melton ; it is, in reality, a heavy melton used for over- 
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coats.. Its compactness and impenetrable quality due to much 
fulling in the process of manufacture, make it specially valuable 
for wear in cold and stormy seasons or where there is much 
exposure. In the old days of raail-cqaching it was the ideal 
material for greatcoats, and received its name because it was 
used by driver and passengers exposed to the elements on the 
box of a stage coach. It is still used for livery greatcoats for 
coachmen, footmen, and grooms, etc. Another name for the 
cloth is Devon, from the county of its origin. 

Box Motion. — ^An acce^ory to a power-loom adapted for the 
purpose of weaving cloth in which more than one count, quality, 
or colour of weft is used. 

Box Pleating. — A method of folding cloth alternately in op- 
posite directions to fonn box-pleats on one side. 

Braid. — ^A narrow fabric used for binding and trimming. 

Breaking Test. — Most raj^ons lose strength when wet. If a 
piece is taken between the toumbs and the fabric pulled by turn- 
ing the hands outward, the wet rayon will break without the use 
of great force. 

Breech. — ^The term used by militaiy’ tailors for the seat. 

Brick Stitch. — Stitches resembling brickwork — used for eccle- 
siastical garments. 

Bridle. — A bridle is actually controlling gear, and therefore 
the term is aptly used for the piece of linen or other material 
which is padded on to the canvas along the crease or roll of 
lapel, to hold or control it. 

Bright Pick. — A bright line in a fabric usually caused bv un- 
even tension in winding. 

Brilliantine. — ^Wiry fabric, like alpaca, 1 at usually of higher 
lustre : made from Angora-goat hair. Used in the same way as 
alpaca. 

Broadcloth. — A fine woollen cloth, usually woven plain, finely 
dyed, dressed, and finished. The original style was undoubtedly 
set very wide in the loom to allow for a considerable shrinkage, 
hence toe name. It was toe usual custom with coat and waist- 
coat (either frock or dress) of broadcloth to have the trousers 
of doeskin, the latter being heavier and more fitted for toe 
purpose. When the dress coat was \vom for day as well as 
evening wear, broadcloths of b *ight colours, such as blue, green, 
plum, claret, brown, etc., were the vogue. The term “broad- 
cloto ” distinguished it from narrower and inferior fabrics. 

Broad Sak. — ^Silk a yard or more wide. 

Brocade. — A fabric with decorative woven figures or patterns, 
usually floral. Made on a Jacquard loom. Originally it was 
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heavy silk with a pattern in gold and silver threads. Brocaded 
satin may show the pattern by the difference in reflection of light 
on the weave. 

Broche. — ^An embroidered fabric in which the pattern is pro- 
duced by several shuttles. 

Broken Ends. — ^Ends in the warp which have broken owing 
to weakness or being too heavily tensioned. The breaking may 
have taken place during either weaving or finishing. 

Broken Pida. — defect in weaving caused by the weft break- 
ing as it passed from edge to edge ot the piece. 

Broken Twill. — ^A design or plan in which the effect is that ot 
an ordinary twill arranged in a broken or non-continuous order. 
In this variation of the regular twill weave the direction ot the 
twDl is reversed, giving a zigzag effect, to which the terai “ her- 
ringbone ” is applied. 

Brushed Fabrics. — Cloths which have a " nap ” finish 

Buckling. — ^A fault in weaving, due to tight threads and uneven 
tension. 

Buckram. — ^A coarse cloth made of linen and stiffened with 
size or glue. Another definition gives it as a stout mateiial made 
of hemp or low-grade flax yarns, woven loosely and stiffened 
with gum. used as a stiffening in dresses ; for making hat shapes 
and for binding books. It is known mainly to tailors as a stif- 
fening for “ stand ” collars for militar\' uniforms. 

There have been various suggestions as to the origin ot the 
word. It has been said that its resistance ingeniously suggested 
the combined strength of' a buck and a ram. Another fanciful 
assumption is that it was coined from two words, “ buck ” mean- 
ing to bleach or boil a cloth in lye or suds, and “ lam ” meaning 
to fill and make compact by force. 

These explanations appear fantastic. A. S. Biidgland 
favoured the theory that it was named after Bokhai a, the Tartar 
city, where a similar material was once made in a fine and costly 
form. Silks and woollens and other fabrics have, from time 
immemorial, been manufactured in that eastern city, and its 
bazaars gorged with the richest wares of Europe and Asia. It 
may also be said that the Bokhara district is notable for its 
hemp and other fibres employed in textile manufacture. 

Budukin. — ^A thick, heavily milled woollen cloth, usually 
woven in white or buff tint. Its high gloss finish gives it an 
appearance somewhat resembling kerseymere cloth, a dis- 
tinguishing difference being that its twill pattern is discernible 
on the face. Its firm and serviceable texture, chiefly due to the 
prolonged fulling treatment given in finishing, likens it to a 
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buck's hide, which is responsible for its name. It is used for 
riding breeches and livery breeches, and at one time four-in- 
hand coaching overcoats were made from it. 

A technical description is: a cloth of a fine warp surface, 
sateen twill texture ; originally made of fine woollen yarn. 

Buckskin Weave. — ^An eight-end t%vill pattern, largely used in 
the weaving of fine woollen cloths, indicating the appearance of 
the leather of that name. Another description is ; a point-paper 
plan usually based upon the 8-warp sateen, to which a dot is 
added, thus producing an upright warp twill effect. 

Buggy. — ^The strip of lining across back neck, which ^ves a 
finish at that part of the coat, when the back is otherwise un- 
lined. In the wholesale trade when the lining comes 4" or 5" 
below the scye, it is still called a buggj’ ; but in the bespoke it 
would probably be referred to as " half-lined.” 

Bundle. — A package of hanks. Usually 10-20 lb. 

Burat. — A light woollen fabric, generally used for making 
priests’, barristers’, and college dons’ robes. 

Bi’rb..rry. — A registered proprietary name for a weatherproof 
fabric or garment. 

Burl. — ^A knot or lump. 

Burling. — Originally the operation of removing buirs from 
cloths made of wool, but now synonjinons vitli inspection of 
cloths. The cloth is hung ever the top roller of a frame placed 
in a good light, and drawn over yard by yard, the burler mark- 
ing the faults in weaving or colour, or picking out the burrs with 
his iron. 

Burrs. — ^Vegetable imjiurities in wool. 

Burry Wool. — ^Vl^ool, heavil\ charged with vegetable and 
other impurities, removed ny the carding engine. 

Bushelman. — A jour (q.v.j who altem and repairs. 

Bustleman. — ^Journeyman tailor w'ho worked for travelling 
drapers. 

Butcher’s Linen. — A kind of bleached crash originall\’ used for 
butchers’ aprons. 

Butternut. — Descriptive of a colour (brown) applied to a coarse 
woollen homespun fabric once extensivelv worn in the Southern 
States of America. It took its name, which was a sort of badge 
of economy, from the fact that the cloth was d.\'ed with the bark 
of the butternut or walnut tree. 
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Cabbage. — Material left over from garment making. In the 
case of a "small jeff ” making-up customers’ own materials it 
is, correctly, "cabbage." In the case of a journeyman tailor, 
finding that he has trimmings or sewings left over from a job, it 
is called " crib." 

Cabled Yams. — ^The redoubling of doubled threads to give a 
smoother, more regular and stronger yam. Mainly used for 
tyre-fabric yarns. 

Cadet Cloth. — ^'I'he regulation bluish-grey woollen cloth of 
standard colour, composition, structure, and weight provided for 
uniforms for cadets at the United States Military' Academy, and 
adopted also by other public and private military schools, etc. 
The shade of colour is attained by a corded mixture of definite 
percentages of indigo-dyed vrool and bleached white wool, spun 
into woollen yam and woven and finished like a heavy flannel. 

Calamanco. — N woollen cloth woven with a variegated warp 
which shows checks on one side of the cloth, formerly manufac- 
tured almost exclusively in the Netherlands, but now made at 
other Continental towns and in England. 

Calendering. — ^The operation by which textile fabrics are 
pressed smooth and made lustrous. The calendering machine 
consiste of rollers, technically termed bowls, placed* above each 
other in contact, the pre^ure of which is regulated so that the 
cloths passed through may be pressed as required. 

Calico. — A. cotton material. The name is derived from Cali- 
cut, India, where the cloth was first printed with wood blocks by 
hand. 

Cambric. — fine muslin cloth made of fine flax or cotton. 
The texture of hnen cambric is regular, clear, and fine, with a 
thready feel. To obtain the same result in cotton the warp must 
be hard and fine, and is composed, as a rale, of Egyptian cotton. 
The material is used for handkerchiefs and fine underclotlfing 
and certain makes are said to have a limited use as a tailor's 
trimming. Ori^ally made at Cambrai. 

Cambric (lining). — thin, narrow, stiff, glazed cotton fabric 
made from poorer yams than underwear cambric. May be 
white or piece-dyed. It is always sized, and has a high polish, 
on the right side. Does not launder. It is used for linings, 
pattern modelling, and fancy dress costumes. 

Camel's Hair.— A fabric with a hairy surface made entirely or 
partly of camel's hair. In cheaper grades, cow hair is used. 
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when the material is called camel’s-hair back. Used for coats, 
overcoats, and horse blankets. 

Camlet. — ^The generic term for goods composed of camel's 
hair, or imitation of such fabrics. Some of the kinds are: 
Camblet : a thin stuff originaUy made of camel’s hair, but now 
of wool and silk, or goat's hair and wool or sUk. Camelot: a 
low-grade quality of cloth, woven of flat hair or hairy' wool. 
Camoca: a cloak or mantle fabric consisting of camel’s hair 
and silk. 

Campbell Twill. — An 8-thread weave of the irregular sateen 
derivative class — also termed Mayo, or Campbell coating. Ac- 
cording to an authority on the subject, in 1887 Campbell and 
Corkscrew twills were mostly worn for " best.” It is also known 
as " Scotch ” twill, probably because it originated in Scotland ; 
but Mayo or Campbell is correct. 

Cangette. — Small serge twill : said to have been manufactured 
first at Caen, whence the name is derived. 

Caimeiie. — A cloth with a ribbed weft effect ; also called rep. 

Canton Crepe. — Same as crepc-de-Chine, only heavier and 
richer-looking. 

Canton Finish. — A dull mangle finish imparting to cotton 
fabrics a firm feel, but without harshness. 

Canton Flannel. — A cotton flannel, having a twill weave face 
to the cloth, with a soft down nap on the back. Used for 
pocketings, linings, undergarments, and bath robes. It is not 
strictly a flannel, being cotton. The name is derived from 
Canton, China, which citj' did a flourishing business in such 
stuff. 

Canton Linen. — Commonly called grass cloth, Chinese grass 
cloth, or grass linen. A fine, translucent fabric which looks like 
linen. Made of ramie fibre (china grass). It wrinkles like linen, 
but has a distinctive, clear, oiled appearance due to the lustre of 
ramie fibres when not twisted. It is much worn in China in the 
stiff (or natural gum), unbleached state. Mostly hand woven. 
Cool and durable. Bleached, or dyed blue. 

Cantoon. — A kind ot stout fustian, w ilh a cord effect on one 
side. 

Canvas. — Originally a clotl. made with hemp yarns, and 
named from the word cannabis, signifj’ing hemp ; but tlie term 
has come to be applied to rough, heavy fabric woven of flax 
and cotton, and sometimes jute. The lowest grades of canvas, 
made of jiite or rough hemp, are used for outside coverings of 
packages; better grades, mostly made of flax or linen, range 
from me gum-suffened material used for inside linings or heavy 

1C.T. ni-- 18 
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garmente, softer mak^ also for interlimngs. up to finer cloths 
for making good-class towels. The linen make is probably the 
best for interlining coats. 

Caracul. — ^ imitation of Astrachan fur, woven with a lus- 
trous wool pile on a plain ground. 

Carbonising.-— A i>rocess, in which wool is immersed in a solu- 
tion of sulphuric acid, and heated to a known temperature, by 
which means vegetable impurities are disintegrated and de- 
stroyed. 

Carding and Scribbling. — An operation by a machine consisting 
of multi-sized rollers travelling at variable speeds for the open- 
ing and straightening of wool fibres. 

Casdn. — Yarns and fabrics made fiom buttermilk. Known 
as protein rayons. 

Casement Coth.^ — A linen fabric, used for light summer 
dresses ; a fabric, either linen or cotton, woven twill, herringbone 
or plain, and worn by ladies ; a plain linen used as curtains for 
casement windows. Mohair, alpaca, lustre, and all-cotton 
fabrics, on occasion, are known by this name. 

Cashan. — ^A heavy twill cotton cloth, resembling silcsia, but 
heavier. 

Cashmere. — ^A fine, light-te.xtuie war]) of cotton or wool ; weft 
always of a fine Botany yam ; weave 2/1 weft twill. The waip 
is set fairly close, but a great number of picks per i" are in- 
serted, thus giving what is known as the “ Cashmere Twill,” or 
" Plain-back.” Other definitions are : a light-weight dress 
fabric, originally made from the fine soft wool of the Cashmere 
goat, but now (both in England and America) from soft, native 
wools. It is similar to Henrietta, but not so clo.sely woven or 
highly polished. And: a material in solid staple colours for 
overcoats and in fancy effects for vests, made of fine-quality 
woollen yam, and given a very soft finish to resemble its proto- 
type, an Asiatic cloth made from the downy hair of the wild 
Kashmir goats of India and Chinese Thibet. " 

Cassimete. — A 4-end twill weave, ” two-and-two ” in technical 

f >hrase, and the pattepi most frequently employed in the manu- 
acture of woollen goods. The exact meaning of the term has 
been lost, probably because of a confusion between "kersey- 
mere ” and " Cashmere,” the former being an open sort of coarse 
woollen cloth. At any rate, cassimere is now very loosely ap- 
plied to various grades of woollen and worsted cloths woven 
2-end two-and-two twill. 

Another definition reads : general name for a class of cloths 
in fanc3' effects, made of hard twisted woollen yam, usually 
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woven with a twill and finished wth the face side closely 
sheared ; used principally for men’s suits. 

Castor. — neavy quilted all-wool face-finished fabric suit- 
able for overcoats ; it is heavier than kersey, but a little lighter 
than beaver. The word is also used to describe a ladies’ glove 
made of beaver skin, a silk hat, and a tall hat made of beaver. 

Cat’s Face. — N very small shop open^ by a journeyman just 
starting as " a small jeff ” : sometimes just the front room of a 
dwelling house, with a few pattern bunches and a fashion plate 
in the window. *' He has opened up a cat’s face ” — Tailor and 
Cutter, January' 1930, 

Cellulose. — A constituent part of plant life, from which most 
types of rayon are made. 

Chain. — ^Another name for warp. 

Chain-stitch. — This is exclusively used for ornamentation, and 
is in reality an elongated loop-stitch, formed in precisely the 
same manner, except that the needle is put forward instead of 
sideway >, and begun from the right instead of the left. 

Chain Twill. — A twill with a chain effect, caused by the use 
of a two-fold weft and a large amount of shrinkage width which 
is allow ed to take place during finishing. 

Chain Weave. — A cloth weave, the face effect on clear 
finished staple worsted goods being that of a succession of small 
cable-chain links in a narrow diagonal twill throughout the 
fabric. Johann Erckens Sohne, cloth manufacturer, Burtscheid, 
Prussia, brought out this design, w’lth the result that the 
" Erckens ” chain weave, like the well-known “ Clay ” diagonal, 
had many imitations. 

A simpler definition is of a chain twill . a twilled fabric of a 
chain character or appearance, obtain^'d bv a combination of 
w'cave and material. 

Challts, Challie, or Chally. — Light-w'eight woollen material in 
smooth w'eave. Has beautiful plain and printed colour com- 
binations ; wears satisfactorily, and is easily' cleaned. An excel- 
lent material for dresses and negliges. 

Chamois. — ^VVhile not actually' a cloth, chamois is a seivice- 
able tailor's trimming material ; it is used for pocketing, for lining 
ladies' riding breeches, and in 'old countries for interlining coats. 
Real chamois is the dressed skin of the small antelope or chamoje 
living on the ridges of the Alps. Imitation chamois is made 
from the split hides of young bulls, or the skins of sheep. 

Charmcuse.-*-Registered trade name of Bianchini, Ferier & 
Co. A light-weight, rich-looking soft satin with a dull back. It 
is sometimes described as a very’ soft satin with a subdued lustie. 
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due to the twist in waro. It drapes well. Cr^pe charmeuse is 
clinging and has a dull finish. 

Check.~The term given to the square appearance produced 
on a fabric by employing a special weave or two or more colours 
of warp and w'eft specially arranged to give this appearance. 
Another definition reads: a rectangular pattern formed by 
crossing warp and weft of different colours upon each other, 
or by changing the weave so as to form squares on the width 
and length of the cloth. A check may be formed very simply 
by weaving so many ends twill and so many plain, and revers- 
ing on the repeat, the warp ends woven twill in the first instance 
being woven plain in the second. 

Cheese Qoth. — A coarse muslin originally used for wrapping 
cheese ; sometimes used for trimming or pattern modelling. 

Cheeses. — ^Paper containers on which yarn is wound to form 
a package with parallel edges. 

Chenille. — ^A yam with a cut pile protruding all lound at right 
angles. Used for filling in cloth, also for fringes, tassels, etc 

Cheviot. — A. rough woollen fabric, either of staple or faiic> 
character, and made in various weaves, but usualh' with a twill 
])redominating ; used for suits and ovei coats. The name refeis 
to the Cheviot Hills of Scotland, the sheep of that region yield- 
ing rough, shaggy wool. By a sj'stem of napping in w^orsted 
cloth finishing hy which the fi“ies of the j^ams comprising the 
material are raised to fonn a rough nap, "woisted cheviots” 
are produced. To give ahother definition : the kind of woollen 
cloth woven on the Sottish Border with tlie w'ool of the Cheviot' 
sheep, and formerly the name given to that class of goods as 
distinguished from Saxonies, the finer class of woollens. The 
term is still applied to all kinds of rough tweeds, though Cheviot 
wool is not now extensively used, and a laige proportion of thos<‘ 
fabrics are woven with shoddy yarns. A sufficient definition is • 
all woollens of coarser grade than 5b’s quality. 

Chiffon. — A thin gauze-like fabric with soft or sometimes a 
stiff finish. Chiffon cloth is heavier in weight than chiffon, and 
more durable. As a descriptive term, it indicates light weight 
and soft finish, as chiffon velvet or taffeta. 

— ^A soft-bodicd woollen cloth used for winter over- 
coats, the face side of which is covered with small nih® or tightly 
twist^ tufts. These nil» are treated in the cloth-fini^ing opera- 
tion, whereby the fabric is run through a specially constmeted 
machine provided with a flat metal plate covered with strong 
corduroy or corragated rabber. This plate is lowered upon the 
cloth (a downy nap having previously been raised on the goods). 
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and when the said plate is pven a circular motion, the nibs are 
rubbed upon the intended tkce side of the material. The name 
is taken from Chinchilla, a village in Spain, where such a kind 
of cloth was first made. The fur named Chinchilla is of a 
pearly grey shade, obtained from a small animal of the rodent 
species, native to Chile, South America, and used for muffs, 
stoles, scarfs, and other fur articles of wear. It is very costly. 

Chuck a Dummy.-^To faint. From the ludicrous appearance 
of an overturned tailor’s dummy. In the Army the phrase was 
used in the same sense. 

Circulat Fabric. — Fabric woven or knitted circular. 

Cire. — A bright effect produced on satin, ribbon, etc., by ap- 
plication of wax, heat, and pressure. 

Clapham Juncrioti. — ^A draft with many alterations or addi- 
tions. — T. S- C., February 1930. 

day Worsted. — A fabric with a twill similar to serge, but with 
the diagonal lines lying so flat to the surface as to be almost im- 
perceptible. This particular weave owes its name to its long 
association with the mill products of J. T. Clay, of Rastrick. 
Yorkshire. " Clay ” weaves, or “ Clay ” diagonals, have come 
to mean a special w^eave formation rather than the output of a 
{ ertain cloth manufacturer. 

Cloudy. — A defect due to uneven dyeing or bteaming of the piece. 

Cloud Yarn. — A term given to yams of irregular twist ob- 
tained by alternately holding one of the component threads 
while the other — being delivered quickly — is twisted round it, 
and then reversing the position of the tw'o threads, thus produc- 
ing alternate clouds of the two colours. This effect may also be 
produced by the action of the bar on th». twisting frame coming 
in between the two threads to l>e twisted. 

Coating. — ^Worsted in weights suitable for men's w-ear. 

Cobblers. — Pieces which have been d^’ed and have to be re- 
turned to the dyer on account of faults. 

Cobourg. — ^A cloth made from cotton warp and Botan\- weft, 
with an interlacing of the 2 / 1 or cashmere weave. 

Cock. — ^Master who minutely examines a finished garment. 

Cockspartow. — Wing effect at back of a coat. 

Cod. — ^Tailoi's’ term for a booze. Two da3^s at the beginning 
of a week would be spent " on the cod " ; then overtime for the 
remainder of the week to ma*- e up the lost lime. Example : a 
hard drinker would be referred to as “ a powerful cod.” 

Codge. — ^To repair a garment roughly, clumsily, unskilfully. 
Exani^e : “ It was a codged job ” (adj.). ” T don’t want you 
to codge this ” (v.). 
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Codger.*^Alt»ration tailor. 

College Cloth. — A soft make of thin woollen cloth, something 
like Russell cord. 

Combination Twill. — twill produced by combining two simple 
twills together, thread and thread, or two threads and one 
thread, etc. ; or pick and pick ; or two picks and one pick, etc. 

Comlmations. — ^A term which may refer to yams, fabrics, or 
garments, (i) A combination yam may be composed of two or 
more yarns having the same or different fibres or twists; one 
yam may have a high twist, the other little or no twist ; one may 
be viscose and the other acetate varn. (2) A combination 
fabric is one which employs the above yarns, e.g. mossy crapes, 
romaines, alpacas, etc. (3) An undergarment. 

Coming . — A process which produces smoother and finer yarn 
by eliminating the shorter fibres. A continuation of the carding 
process (q.v.). A tj'pe of lace. 

Condensation. — Process by which a liquid or gas becomes solid 
by cold, e.g. withdrawal of heat, or by increase of pressure, or 
by both. 

Conditioning. — A method by w'hich the amount of moisture 
content in a fabric is ascertained. 

Connaught Man. — A piece of cloth or lining found inside a 
garment. 

Continuous Filament. — Rayon fibres manufactmed in a con- 
tinuous filament as distinguished from cotton, wool, or spun 
fibres which have short staples. 

Cop. — Yam arranged in conical shape on a paper base A 
small cylindrical package of yam with conical ends produced 
on a mule or a winder. 

Cop Dyeing. — Dyeing weft yarn in cop form. The cop® arc 
placed on perforated hollow spindles in the dyeing machine, and 
the dye liquor is pumped through the yarn from the centre and 
outside of the cops. 

Corduroy. — ^The word is the anglicising of a French phrase, 
corde du Roi, meaning “ cord of the king,'^ and so called because 
it was originally made and exclusively used for clothes for the 
huntsmen of a certain Bourbon King of France. The material 
is technically classified as a " pile ” f^ric, being a steong corded 
velveteen made of cotton, writn the ribs in regular repeat on the 
face of the goods running lengthwise in the piece. The back is 
finished plain. Colours are staple and solid, including:, besides 
black and white, blues, browns, greens, greys, and their various 
^des; also in mottled effects known as partridge cord. The 
pile is made of mercerised yams formed by an extra filling or 
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weft in the loom. A special cutting machine secures the round 
effect on the pile. The size of the rib gives it distinctive names, 
thus : Thickset : the narrowest rib made ; 9-shaft, ribs 9 to the 
inch ; 8-shaft, ribs 8 to the inch. Constitution ; very wide ribs. 

Corkscrew. — This, in tailoring, has nothing in common with a 
certain spiral steel instrument looked upon by prohibitionists as 
a symbol, for the old-time weave of cloth thus named has no 
circular or spiral pattern but is, in reality, a ribbed twill. How 
it got its name is unknown. In its loom construction only the 
warp-threads of the fabric are made to appear on the face, and 
the design is limited to clear finished staple worsted suitings. 
A technical description of a corkscrew cloth is: a closely set 
fabric usually made from fine worsted yarns, and presenting the 
appearance of a warp rib running almost in the weft direction ; 
and of a corkscrew weave ; a twilled warp rib running at a low 
angle. 

Cottonade. — ^A fabric made in imitation of fancy cassimere 
for men’s wear; sometimes simplj' a cotton material imitating 
something else. 

Coituti-back. — ^A double or extra warp cloth, the upper side 01 
face being of worsted or woollen yarns while the underside, or 
back, is constructed of cotton yams. If a double fabric, the face 
and the back are usually of different weaves, both ingeniously 
interstitched together in the process of manufacture. 

Cotton-warp. — A cloth in which the warp system is of cotton 
yarns and the w'cft of worsted or woollen yams. Cotton being a 
comparatively stronger fibre than w'ool, it is thus used for the 
w'arp rather than for the weft, to withstand the strain and 
friction of the threads incidental to weaving; hence such a self- 
descriptive name for the fabiic. 

Cotton Worsted. — Imitation worsted cloths, either of fancy or 
staple character, but more often in fancy colour and w'eave 
effects, woven from combed cotton j’ams, and given a hard 
“ worsted " finish. Made for the very cheap clothing trade. 

Counts. — ^The number of yams, or threads, per inch. See also 
Denier. 

Coutil. — A close weave drill used for corsets. 

Covert Coating. — A medium-weight cloth of woollen or worsted 
yams. The warp is formed of tw'o-ply yarns, one of which is 
white (slightly twisted). This gives a speckled effect in colour. 
Colours; castor, tan green, gicy, or drab. It w'ears well, and is 
used for overcoats, riding habits, suits, etc. The term is some- 
times applied to fabric that have an appearance akin to the 
standard fabric. The original use of such material for shooting 
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dr^ favours the assumption that the name came from the 
thicket or covert in which the pursued game took refuge. 

Crash. — rough texture in linen or cotton, or a combination 
of the two. Various effects are produced by close or open 
weaves, and by rough or smoothly spun yams. Colours: 
nataral, bleached, half-bleached, or dyed. Among other uses 
it is made up in dresses and suits. From the Latin crassus, 
meaning “ coarse.” 

Cravenette. — ^Registered name of B.D.A. for a weatherproof 
cloth. Named after Craven, its inventor. 

Crepe. — One kind of cr^pe is thin, crimped black gauze made 
of silk or cotton ; used as a mourning accessory material. Cr^pe, 
used by tailors for clerg 5 mien’s and elderly men's garments, is a 
soft, lustre-finished worsted cloth, with the weave on the face of 
the fabric presenting the appearance of minute wrinkles, and 
dyed black. 

Crepe de Chine. — A fabric produced from a fine silk or rayon 
warp and a right and left (open band and cross band) tightly' 
twisted worsted weft, this latter during the finishing operation 
disturbing the straightness of both itself and the warp, thu^ 
producing a cr^pe effect. Fabric between a canton and a flat 
ergpe. 

Crepe Weave. — An interlacing of threads and picks in a more 
or less mixed or indiscriminate order to pjroducc an appearance 
of a finely broken character, usually associated with crepe cloths 

CrepoUne. — A fabric of a warp rib character, in- which Ae 
regular order of the weave is so broken as to give it a “ rib- 
cr^pe” effect. 

Cripon. — ^A structure, as the name implies, of a cr6pe-like 
character, this being obtainable in at least five ways; {a) by 
combination of materials ; (b) by combination of weaves ; (c) by 
combination of (a) and (6) ; (d) by mechanical arrangement 
during weaving ; (e) by subjecting fabrics specially constracted 
to a special chemical process during finishing. 

Crib. — Left-over material. See Cabbage. 

Crimp. — Name given to describe a wrinkle or crumple in the 
cloth. 

Crinoline. — Originally a stiff fabric composed of horsehair and 
cotton for holding out a lady’s dress, and later a petticoat ex- 
panded with hoops of whalebone or steel ; a kind of hat frame 
made of horsehair, or imitation of it, stiffened and shapfed. There 
is a make of haircloth used for interlining, called crinoline. 

Cross-boll Warping. — A form of ball-warping in which the yam 
forming the warp is wound on to a large tube in open spiral 
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coils in the form of a cheese (q.v.). This is done so that the 
yarn ,is in a more convenient form for bleaching or dyeing. 

Crass'bred. — term applied to wools obtained from sheep of 
mixed breed. The bulk of the wool used in manufacture is 
cross-bred ; it is strong and useful, but lacks fineness and high 
quality. 

Cross-dyeing. — Different fibres react differently to dyestuffs. 
Cross-dyeing is the process of dyeing stock yam or fabric 
having different fibres present in such a manner and with such 
dyes that some of the fibres are not coloured or become indif- 
ferent colours to other fibres in the same material. 

Cross-stitch. — ^This is used for ornamentation, or as a substitute 
for felling in thin and washing materials, or those liable to fray 
on the edge. The formation of the stitch begins on the left and 
consists in passing the needle alternately on and off the edge, 
slightly through the material and in advance of the last stitch. 
A development of the cross-stitch producing two distinct appear- 
ances is also occasionally used for ornamental purposes. 

Crow Twill. — ^The 3/1 tsvill ; the simplest form of four-end 
twill, uscd in producing swansdown and other twilled goods. 

Crowsfeec. — More or less irregular indistinct markings on dyed 
or finished goods caused by creases during kier boiling or dyeing. 

Crumbs. — Cellulose pulp which, after being treated with 
caustic soda and passed through the disintegrating machine, is 
used in manufacture of rayon by the viscose process. 

Crushed Beetles. — Poorly made buttonholes. 

Crutch, or Crotch. — h. fork ; the angle formed by the parting 
of two legs or branches ; the fork of trousers. A Crutch Lining 
is that which is placed at fork to cover the junction of the four 
seams. A Crutch Piece is a piece sewn on to the undersides at 
fork, when the material is not wide enough. 

Cub. — ^Apprentice or learner. 

Curly. — Troublesome ; especialh' " to get curly.” Presumably 
from a cloth curling. 

Curtains. — A term used to describe the pieces of material, 
usually of same fabric as waistband linings, put across the top 
of undersides from side-seam to seat-seam. 

Curved Twill. — A waved pattern produced by a graduated 
variation in the twill w'eave. 

Cutting Turf. — Tailor's term for working in a particularly un- 
skilled and clumsy manner; meanwhile making much more 
bodily movement than the job warrants. Making up in move- 
ment what is lacking in skill, precision, and craftsmanship. 

Cutting your own Flap. — A tailor who is looking after himself. 
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Damask. — Takes name from Damascus. A figured fabric. 

Daimbrod. — ^Black-and-white check squares forming a pattern. 

Damp Rag. — ^Journeyman's term for a depressing person. 

Dandy Canvas. — K rather heavy make of flax material, used 
to interline coats. 

Daikey. — ^Sleeve board. 

Dead Horse. — ^Working on stuff already paid for. 

Delaine. — light all-wool cloth of plain weave. It is usually 
print^ in various designs and colours. The term probably has 
its origin in Mousselaine delaine, signifying wool muslin. 

Ddustring. — Rayon yams naturally have a sheen or bright- 
ness. They can be delustred by using either chemicals or 
pigments or mineral oil. This process usually takes place 
before extrasion Reducing the natural brightness of rayon 
yam. 

Denier. — ^The fineness of a rayon is indicated by its " denier ” 
and is governed by the weight of a given len^^h of a single fila- 
ment or yarn. It is expressed by weight (in CTams) of q,ooo 
metres. Thus, if a single ra3'on filament weighs 5 grms. per 
9,000 metres it is of 5 denier, so that a yarn composed of 24 such 
maments twisted together will be of 120 denier. Rayon yams 
are generally specified by two numbers, the first indicating the 
denier and the second the number of single filaments present. 
For example, a raj’on yarn 120/36 is of 120 denier and results 
from twisting together 36 filaments each of 3^ denier. In a j'am 
of 150/30 there are 30 single filaments each of 5 denier. Rayons 
(single filament) are classed as finest, fine, normal, and coarse, 
or 15, 1-5-25. 25-35. and 35-5 denier, respectively. 

Denim. — ^From Nimes, Serges de Nimes, a coarse twill. 

Derby Tweed. — A hard make of woollen cloth finished in a 
twill pattern. 

Devmi. — ^A very' heavy make of woollen cloth finished with a 
bright smooth surface. Mostly made up for livery' overcoats; 
same as Box-cloth. 

DhotL — ^An Indian cotton garment piece worn by the men 
round the waist and over the thighs; worn 2 to 7 yards in 
lengA, and 2^ to 4' in width, with a figured pattern at one end 
always and occasionally at both ends ; the plain-woven striped 
cotton fabric manufactured in Lancashire to supply Dhotis to 
the lower-grade natives of India; also Dhooti, Dnuti, Dhooty, 
and DWee. 
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D!^iMl.«»rA. weave formation, produced by any kind of yam, 
in wl)iai the cloth design, instead of describing perpendicular or 
horizontal lines, has straight oblique welts at some angular degree, 
in regular repeat through the fabric; in other words, a twill. 
When a " diagonal ” is spoken of in the trade it is understood to 
mean a hand-finished staple worsted cloth with a well-defined 
right-hand twill face, as the Clay Diamond, or a standard serge. 

Diamond Twill. — lozenge pattern, produced by reversing foe 
weave of warp and weft in a common twill. 

Dbper. — A fabric on which small square figures are woven. 
Formerly diaper was a silk fabric, but at present the name is 
chiefly associated with linens having a small diamond-shaped 
pattern or figure in a square, though the fabric is also imitated 
in cotton. 

Dice. — ^Small squares of different colours. Diced patterns are 
used for ed^^ of dresses, stockings, etc., and as tartan for foe 
bands of Higmand bonnets. 

Dimity. — A stout cotton cloth similar to a fustian, but not 
usually so thick in texture, being frequently figured with raised 
stripes. In foe seventeenth centuty, we are told, Manchester 
imix)rted cotton from Cyprus and Smyrna, and worked it into 
fustian, vermilions, and dimities. It is said, however, that dimity 
was originally brought from India. 

Dirn^. — A full skirt gathered into a tight-fitting deep waist- 
band. 

Doeskin. — ^A closely woven, face-finished w’oollen cloth, gener- 
ally a warp-faced twill, heavily felted, and cropped to a fine, 
smooth surface so as to resemble foe skin of an animal. Another 
definition ; a fine woollen cloth made from foe best Botany wool, 
finely spun and finely set in the loom, with foe five-sateen w'arp 
interlacing being employed. This fine black cloth of compact 
weave and finish was at one time made into dress trousers to 
wear with coat and waistcoat of broadcloth. It is still used for 
livery trousers. 

Domett. — A flannel cloth with a cotton w'arp, napped on both 
sides and used extensively for warm linings, shirts, and such 
purposes. If a tailor had to define this material he would prob- 
ably do so in these terms : a soft make of woollen material, very 
loose and spongj’, used mostly for padding, and espcciallv to fill 
out the fronts of a dress coat mder the silk facing. 

Double Cloth. — A cloth woven with tw’O warps and one filling, 
one warp and two fillings, two fillings and two warps, or with a 
fifth set of bindery’ yarns to unite the two cloths. Both sides 
may be alike or show a pattern reversed in colour or design. 
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^ Dottble-faced.~~The term applied to a fabric that can be worn 
with either side on the outside. 

Double Leyiathaii. — An embroideiy stitch consisting of a large 
cross-stitch with long cross-stitches nlling the holes on each side, 
and also an upright cross-stitch over the whole. 

Double Pu^. — A weaving fault that causes a thick line across 
the piece where two picks are woven together in the same shed. 

Double Roving. — The spinning of two rovings into a single 
yam. 

DouUe Throws. — ^Yarns made up from a number of single 
yams that are twisted together at two doublings. Cabled yarns 
(q.v.). 

Doubling. — ^Thc twisting together of two oi more threads to 
make a stronger or fancier yam. 

Doubling Wefts. — Single yarns spun with fewer turns per inch 
than ordinary warp yarn ; more for weft than for weaving. 

Drab. — A thick woollen fabiic, generally of a reddish-brown 
colour. 

Drabette. — ^A twill cotton material of rather hard finish, 
usually drab in colour. 

Draft. — ^A draft (or draught) is a sketch, di awing, oi |>lan 
To chalk a garment out by sj'stem is to make a draft The 
instraction " to draft ” means to draw. 

Drafting. — Drawing out or reducing the thickness of con- 
tinuous length of material in thiead fonn. 

Drap. — French for cloth. 

Drap d’Altna. — Soft, do.uble-diagonal twill. A good fabric for 
dresses and suits. 

Drap d’Ete. — A worsted fabric, used principally foi ecclesias- 
tical garments ; very' fine twill, and closely w’oven. 

Drape. — ^An adjective describing the way a fabiic falls when 
himg. The stiffness or draping quality varies with the structure 
and finish of the fabric. 

Drawing (Sewing). — ^This is a stitch sewn on the surface for 
die purpose of joining two double edges together, so as to give 
it the appearance of being seamed in the ordinary way, as in the 
case of collar ends. It consists in alternately passing the needle 
through each double edge, and drawing the thread moderately 
tight, so as to pull thd two edges close together. Another form 
of drawing is a stitch substituted in the case of thick materials, 
to join two ed^es together in place of serging. Tlie stitch is 
formed by passing the needle alternately under and over each 
edge of the cloth. 

Drawing (Spinning). — ^The first process in worsted spinning. 
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whereby tops are levelled out and reduced to the required thick- 
ness for spinning. 

Drawing-in (Tailoring). — ^May be described as a running stitch 
drawn tight so as to gather the material more or less upon itself ; 
but in this form it is seldom used by the tailor, except for basting 
purposes. There is another form of drawing-in, used for the 
production of piping in various descriptions of robes, as in the 
gowns of barristers, etc. These are made of thin material, the 
backs and sleeves being gathered, in the form of piping, on to 
a shoulder-piece. 

Drawing-in (Spinning). — ^The indication of the order, i.e. draft- 
ing, on the loom. The dressed warp tlireads are carried through 
the mails of the healds in the order indicated by the drafting 
supplied by the designer. 

Dress.— Clothing, especially outer wear. To take the 
dress ” from a pair of trousers is to cut a section from the right 
side at fork, to make it fit as closely as the left. To finish fabric. 

D>.uuii.. — ^Trousers. 

Drummer. — Tiousers maker. 

Duck. — A heavy canvas-like cotton fabric used for tents. 
Usually two warp yams are treated as one in weaving. 
Bleached, unbleached, dyed, or printed. In lighter weights it 
is used for men's and women's suits and middies. It is so called 
because it sheds water. 

Du0el. — A thick woollen frieze cloth having a thick nap; a 
cloth woven with cotton warp and an open-spun woollen weft, 
used for warm loose robes and dressing-gow’ns. This is said to 
be one of the historic names connected w th the industry, and 
probably derived from the town of same name in Brabant 
(Flanders). 

Dungaree. — A coarse cotton fabric, usually dyed blue, worn 
originally by Indian coolies, but now in general use among 
firemen and engineers. 

Duvetyn. — h soft velvety material, first made from spun .silk, 
ll may be wool or silk, or a combination. Fine soft woollen 
yarns on face. Fine down\- nap raised with an emerj' cylinder. 
It is of Continental origin and is known under a variety of 
names, such as “ velours,” ” mouseskin,” etc. 

Dyeing. — Colouring fibres or fabrics. 
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Ecru Silk. — ^Silk from which onl}’ a small amount of natural 
gum has been removed. 

Etdcivdown Cbth. — warm, light, elastic cloth with heavy 
nap^on one or both sides. The surface is napped to give a light 
nufty feel. Also name for a quilt made from the down of the 
eider duck. 

Elasddty. — ^Term used to indicate the power of recovery to 
normal of fibres and yams which have been stretched by tensile 
stress. 

Eli* — A measure of length equal to 37 2". Used as a cloth 
measure. English ell, 45" ; French ell, 4679" : Scotch ell, 37-2". 

Elongated TwiUs. — A. class of twills in which the angle is 
greater than 45 degrees. 

Elyaian. — Heavy w'oollen cloth, napped in a wave-like pattern. 
Used for overcoats. 

Embossing. — ^The process of impressing a pattern on a 
finished fabric by pressure of engraved rollers in a two- or threc- 
bowl calender. {See also Schreinering). 

Emerising. — A fine nap finish applied to certain fabrics, in- 
cluding rayon, to resemble suede or chamois. Produced under 
pressure of emery-covered rollers which revolve rapidly in 
contact with the fabric. 

End. — ^Warp thread or yam. 

Eolienne. — ^Similar to poplin, but lighter in weight. Usually 
silk warp with cotton or worsted filling. From the Greek Molus, 
“ God of the Winds.” 

Epngle. — Fine rib effect running cross-wise of cloth. A 
variety of fabrics are referred to as epingles. 

Eponge. — French, meaning "sponge.^' A soft, loose fabric 
similar to ratine, cotton, wool, or silk. The warp is usually 
hard-twisted, with nubby or looped filling yams. Made into 
dresses and suits. 

Eatamene. — A cloth made from cross-bred yarn, usually 
emplo5dng the 2/2 or 3/3 twill. It is given a raised rough 
fini^. 

Etunittc. — ^Soft, light-weight woollen in plain (^n weave. 
Used for slurred and pleated dresses. 

Extra Wara or Weft. — The term given to warp or weft threads 
which arc added to a single cloth with the object of (a) increas- 
ing the weight of the cloth; (6) figuring the cloth; (c) both 
increasing the weight and figuring at one and the same time. 
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Fabric. — A. thing put together. Any kind of ailicle made by 
a combination of textile yarns. It is the most comprehensive 
term that can be used in the textile trade. Cloth, which ranks 
next to fabric in comprehensiveness, cannot be used to denote 
lace, net, carpet, and knitted goods, but all these are fabrics — 
that is materials made with textile fibres or yams. 

Face. — ^The right or upper side of a cloth; the front of a 
backed or double cloth. 

Face Finish. — ^The finish given to woollen and woisied cloths 
to cover the face with a soft and regular nap. 

Faced Cloths. — Those cloths which have a different weave or 
finish on the front, or face, from the back. 

Fadeometer. — An electrically operated instrument which 
apfrroximates the effect of sunlight and tests the amount of 
fading lu a dye after exposure. 

Fagot. — An ornamental stitch used to connect long strips of 
fabric. 

Faille. — ^Flat-ribbed fabric. The ribs an' wider and flatter 
than Grosgrain. Variations of plain weaves. 

Falls. — Falls are of two kinds ; one is a whole or full fall, and 
the other is a split fall. The former opens or has the vents at 
each side, and buttons across the top on to the bearers hori- 
zontally, serving the same purpose as a fly. The split fall does 
not button all the waj' across, and was ‘^o named because the 
half width of each topside w'as cut or spl't vertically down the 
fronts. Split falls nowadays are onl}^ placed in riding breeches. 
The Fall Seam is an expression which is dying out, except in 
country trades. It is the same as the fly line, but instead of an 
opening there is a seam; it was termed "fall seam” because 
the old style of trousers w'as finished with a fall. 

Fancies. — ^Vari-coloured woollen cloths, or wool cloths woven 
other than plain; ribbons and silks with coloured patterns. 

Fancy Fabrics. — ^The products of the dobby and jacquard 
looms. They are of great variety, some composed of heavity 
twisted crepe yarns with ordinary soft weft, the j'arns being 
doubled or woven from different shuttles to give boucle (q.vj 
effects caused by the heavily twisted yam shrinking or creeping 
while the soft yam crinkles or buckles. Examples are moss 
crapes, matellaise, etc. (q.v.). 

Fastness of Colour, or Dye. — ^Property of dye to retain its colour 
when expos^ to sun or washing. The term *' fastness " is a 
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comparative one, as a dye might be extremely fast to light and 
only moderately fast to washmg. No colour is absolutely fast 
to all conditions. 

Fearaaught. — heavy woollen cloth, with a shaggy nap, used 
for making overcoats. It has also been described as a name for 
heavy woollen cheviot cloths in the Batley trade. 

Felling. — In its simplest form felling consists of sewing one 

E iece of material, by its edge, upon another; the sewn edge 
eing either raw or turned in according to the material or th(‘ 
purpose to be accomplished. 

There are three methods of applying this form of sewing. 
In very fine and delicate work, such as felling silk linings and 
facings, sewing on braids, etc., a form of side-stitch is utilised. 
In this method the needle is put close to the side of the thread, 
where it leaves the upper material; but just under its edge a 
sufficiently firm hold is taken of the under material to prevent 
breaking awaj', and the point of the needle is brought up to 
catch the extreme edge of the top layer. The hand is diawn 
out so as to allow the stitch to be pulled home slightl.w This is 
the ordinary application of the felling-stitch. Another method 
of applying it is similar to the hemming-stitch used by women, 
and is employed by the tailor when law edge cloth is to be 
felled. 

Felting. — ^Thc process of making felt ; the opeiatiOn by which 
woollen cloths are shrunk and compacted, the fibres in the cloths 
being pressed and kneaded under beateis, or rollers, so as to 
draw them closer and cause them to adhere. 

Fents. — ^Short damaged lengths of cloths, or short lengths cut 
fiom piece ends. 

Fibro (Regd. name). — C'ouitaulds’ Rayon Staple. Ra>on 
in discontinuous predetermined lengths. It has unitormity in 
length, denier, and dyeing affinity'. The average deusit>' of 
viscose Fibro is approximately 151 and for acetate Fibio 13. 
These values are approximately similar to the densities of cotton 
and wool respectively. The standard quality ot Fjbro, e.g. 1-5 
denier, has a soft silky handle. It is supple and possesses 
excellent draping qualities. The higher deniers arc progres- 
sively stiffer as the denier increases, e.g. the 4 5 denier is charac- 
terised by a full wiry feel. The extension-at-break is about 
Co per cent higher than in cotton. 

Filament. — ^The single individual unit extruded from the 
spinneret in the manufacture of rayon. 

Filatitte SiUc. — A term to denote factory reeled silk. By 
machine and not by hand. 
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Fine Drawing. — This is a process by which two edges are 
joined together without the sewing being visible ; in practice it 
IS used for mending tears. A very fine needle must be used, 
and one strand of the finest twist. Then the needle is passed 
backwards and forwards across the edges to be joined, and just 
under the surface of the material ; but, at each insertion of the 
needle, the length of the stitch must be varied, so as to prevent 
the appearance of a ridge at the ends of the sewing. 

Firette. — h. light woollen or cotton cloth, woven diagonal 
twill, and made at Troyes ; it is mostly used for linings. 

Fish. — A. fish is a cut or dart, taken from the waist of various 
garments to give a closer fit at the waist and to throw round or 
ease at breast or seat. It owes its name to its rough resemblance 
to a fish, being wider in the middle than at either end. 

Five>end Twill. — A twill which is completed on five warp ends, 
the regular pattern flussing four warp threads, or four weft picks 
every shot, the remaining thread in each case being the binder. 
Five-end satin, however, is a broken twill in which the binding 
stitches, instead of being in regular succession, are distributed 
as widely as possible over the figure. 

Five<finger System. — ^The fingers of the left hand spread out 
and the hand placed wth wrist on the left hand comer of the 
material : and a circle described round the joints of the fingers 
being a guide for forming the scye — the shoulder point of the 
scye being got by the way the hand is laid. 

Fiving. — A weaving fault. It shows as a crack across the 
piece between everj’ five picks. When dyed it is more visible. 

Flannel. — A soft woollen fabric of open texture with a fine 
nap, generally woven plain, but ma3' be tv illed. 

Hannelette. — A structure made of cotton from soft mule-spun 
3’ams, the fabric being subsequently raised to give an imitation 
of the true wool flannel. 

Flap. — A flap is a covering for the pocket mouth. 

Flash Basting. — It usually meant superfluous basting stitches 
put into the outside of a garment at the trj^-on stage, with the 
object of impressing the customer. It also meant the stitches 
used in " basting over a seam in a gaiment for try-on. Also 
flesh basting. 

Flats. — A manufacturing tei..i meaning that tw'o picks have 
been woven together as one in the same shed. Actually a 
weaving fault. 

Flecked.— A spotted appearance on either yams or fabrics 
due to some distinctive colour or material thrown in some way 
or other on to the ground texture or colour. 


M.T III — 19 
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Float.— rWarp or weft threads which pass over the threads of 
the opposite series are said to be floated. In some cloths the 
sole means of figuring is the floating of the warp or weft accord- 
ing to a defined and prearranged plan. 

Flodc Printiiig. — Decorating fabric by coating with an 
adhesive and blowing on to it rayon, wool, etc., ground to a 
ix)wder known as " flock.” 

Flocks. — ^Very short wool fibres thrown off by different pro- 
cesses in woollen and worsted manufacture, such as shearing. 

Florentine.— A kind of twilled silk used in making fancy waist- 
coats, and for covering cloth buttons ; 4-shaft cotton drill. 

Florentine Twill. — weave suitable for lustre fabrics on eight 
threads and eight picks. 

Fly. — ^An inner flap on trousers, overcoat, etc., to conceal a 
row of buttons. In trousers the fly is on the opening in front 
on the left side, and is stitched on to conceal the method of 
fastening. It is made up and has buttonholes worked in it 
before being fastened to the left topside. 

The Fly Line is the line up the centre of front from the fork 
to the t^ of the waistband. 

The Fly Catch, or button catch, is the counterpart of the fly, 
and is seamed on to the right topside. The buttons on the 
fly catch fasten to the fiv, to keep the trousers closed in 
front. 

A Blind Fly is one that is fastened do\Mi instead of being 
left open between the buttons. 

Fold — ^The same as pl>’ or doubling-in yarns, e.g. two-fold, 
three-fold, etc. Means that two or three threads have been 
doubled or twisted together. 

Folk. — In trousers the fork has two meanings. It is used to 
describe the point at which the legs join ; and also means the 
small sections on both topsides and undersides which extend 
beyond the fly line. The latter is more correctly termed " fork 
quantity.” 

Foulanl. — ^A fabric which has a coloured pattern produced by 
first padding the cloth through the dye and then discharging 
either to a white, or substituting another colour by mixing it 
with the discharge paste. 

Foule. — ^An all-Botany wool cloth which receives a severely 
milled finish, thus hidi^ the weave structure. 

Foutula^n Weave. — ^Tne plain twill, satin, or other weaves 
upon which figures are woven. 

Four-^ttd Twin. — h twill weave containing four warp ends in 
the repeat; it is used to distinguish the common twill of that 
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size from the cassimere twill, which is written 2/2 instead of 
3/1 in the designer's plan. 

Fraying. — ^The slippage (q.v.) of threads, generally the weft, 
during the finishing process. 

French Merino. — fine worsted dress cloth, originally made 
in France, but now manufactured in this country, though the 
quality of the goods has been greatly reduced. 

Frieze. — A heavy woollen overcoating having a nap on the 
face. Similar to chinchilla, but a lower-grade fabric. The nap 
is heavy and shaggy, without balls, as in chinchilla. Woollen 
3’arns of coarse-quality wool. Shoddy is often employed in the 
modern fabric, and mixed colours are used. Some authorities 
say that frieze was originally made in Ireland ; others that it 
Avas firet produced in the Province of Friesland, Holland. How- 
ever this ma\’ be, the Irish make has a reputation second to 
none. 

Frog Pocket. — K triangular-.shaped pocket in trousers, open- 
ing about 4^" down the side seam from the waistband seam; 
fastened in the corner with a hole and button. 

Fulling. — An operation through which wool cloth is passed to 
increase it in thickness, density, and solidity, and also to improve 
it in handle. 

Fur Fabrics. — A wide range of pile fabrics to imitate natural 
fur. Either woven or knitted. Any variation of basic weaves 
can be used. 

Fused Collars. — Especially prepared interlinings, often made 
of acetate ra^ on yarns, which are fused to the outer and inner 
layers of cotton or linen of a collar, etc., after high temperature 
and chemicals are applied. Fusing makej the collar, etc., tend 
to hold its shape. See Trubenizing. 

Fustian. — A class of stout double-weft cotton fabrics, those 
woven satin twill, and with the face weft cut to form a pile, 
being variously' named velveteen, beaverteen, or corduroy, 
according to the sett of the twill and the manner in which the 
pile is cut and finished; other fustians are cantoon, moleskin, 
etc. It is said that the original fustian, a coarse-twilled stuff, 
was made at El Fustat (Cairo) Egypt, where it was given the low 
Latin name of Fustaneum. 
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Gabardine (or Gaberdine). — N firm, durable fabric with a 
diagonal rib. Made in rayon, wool, cotton, or silk. Twill 
weave. Spanish in origin, and named from the Spanish word 
meaning “protection against the elements.” 

Galatea. — ^Sturdy warp-like printed twill cotton fabric used for 
children’s sailor suits and play clothes. Named from the Greek 
sea nymph. 

G^oon. — tape used for binding and braiding. A narrow 
lace made of metal threads. 

Gambroon. — ^A rather heavy twilled linen cloth used for linings. 

Gametting. — A process by which the fibres in cloth are 
separated for re-manufacture. 

Gauge. — A method of numbering, denoting fineness of the 
mesh in knitting. 

Gaundet Cuffs. — Cuffs with the ends pointed to project beyond 
the hindarm. 

Gauze. — ^A weave in which the warp yarns, instead of lying 
parallel, twist about each other and are held by the filling so as 
to make an open lacy effect. When combined with a plain 
weave it is called leno. It was originally brought from Gaza as 
a silk fabric, but gauze is now commonly made of gotton. 

Geoigette. — ^A thin, sheer fabric, dull in texture, with a crepe 
effect, due to right and left twist in both warp and filling yams. 

Giving. — ^The process of producing a nap or raised surface 
on cloths by passing them through the gig. 

Gimp. — ^A narrow, flat braiding. 

Gimp Yam. — A thin, tightly twisted thread and a thick, soft 
thread twisted together, the latter being wound spirally on the 
former, which forms the core of the yam ; a combination of 
chain and screw twist composed of four yams. The gimp thread 
is suitable for making raised edges round buttonholes, or flat 
embroidery designs. 

Gingham.— A plaided or checked cotton fabric suitable for 
dress goods. The word is said to be of Malay orimn. 

Gl^ Silk. — ^A silk cloth which has been specially dressed for 
the purpose of obtaining a smooth and lustrous surface. It is 
sometimes of a figured ^aracter made from a fine cotton warp, 
with a comparatively thick mohair weft, which is made to do all 
the binding. 

Glen Uniuhatt Check. — ^Briefly, a “ Glen Check.” It is a com- 
pound colouring effect, the simplest example of which is two 
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dark, two light, for a number of repeats, say twenty-four 
threads; and four dark, four light, for the same number and 
wefted as warp. 

Gloria. — An umbrella fabric. 

Gloasiiig. — ^The operation of steaming and stretching yams to 
give them a glossy appearance; sometimes calendering is 
described by the term. 

Glove. — warp knit fabric. A covering for the hand with 
separated fingers. 

Goffered. — ^A yarn which by pressing under finely fluted 
rollers has a wavy appearance. Mainly used as weft. Fabric 
which has been fluted. 

Goose. — ^Tailors’ pressing iron. A longer and thinner type is 
sometimes called a " weasel ” (q.v.). 

Gordon Cord. — The name applied to a weave of a twilled cord 
character. 

Grandelle, or Granderelle. — A fancy yarn produced by twisting 
two, three, or more threads of different colours into one, all the 
thread? being delivered at equal tension, and therefore twisted 
equally; a kind of shirting largely woven with granderelle 
yams, generally twofold ; also grandrills, etc. 

Gnmite Cloth. — A hard, finished, pebbly cloth, its roughness 
suggesting the surface of granite. 

Granite Weave. — A wide twill, giving a variegated effect. 

Gtege Silk. — ^The French term for raw silk yarns mn together 
without bvist. 

Grenadine. — Usually silk or cotton, sometimes of worsted 
yarn. An open gauze-like fabric similar to marquisette, except 
that the latter has two warp yams twisted about two filling 
yams. Grenadine has two war^s twisted around one filling. It 
IS commonly known as marquisette. The term grenadine as 
now used covers many lace-like effects in weave. Some are two 
fabrics ; that is, a combination of plain and gauze weaves, which 
form a window-like pattern in the clotli. These open spaces are 
not always produced by gauze weave, but by other contrivances 
for spacing warp and filling yams. 

Grenfell Qoth. — A closely woven, reversible, ply yam twill, 
water-repellent, windproof cloth originally used on the Grenfell 
Mission in Labrador. Simila’^ to Byrd Cloth. Now used for 
winter-sports’ clothes, rain-wear, snow suits. 

Grey Goods. — ^Loom-state goods to which no processing has 
been done. 

Gros Grain.— A firm, stiff, closely woven, corded or grained 
fabric. Ribs vary from fifty to seventy per inch. Filling may 
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be of cotton, but usual^ weighted silk. Cords are heavier and 
closer than those in poplin, more round than those in faille. 

Gun-dub Check. — simple check with three or four colours, 
thus : six blue, six slate, six brown, six slate ; weft as warp. This 
gives the appearance of a check within a check. 

Gypsy Cloth. — A heavily napped cotton fabiic used in 
making tennis, boating, and cricket suits. 
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Hair Qoth . — A stiff, wiry fabric made of a cotton, worsted, or 
linen warp (usually cotton) and filling of horsehair. Hair is 
from the horse's mane. The fabric is as wide as the lengffi 
of a hair. A single hair forms one pick of the filling. The 
forerunner of the present-day hair cloth, and similarly used, 
was a stuff made entirely of coarse hair and known as 
“ lasting." 

Hairline. — Strictly speaking, these stripes should be formed 
on the true hairline principle, which is, that for the stripe in the 
warp direction each colour of warp must be covered by its own 
colour of weft, and for the weft direction that each colour of weft 
should be covered by its own colour of w’arp. The old West 
of England hairlines were so called because of their fine stripes. 
This cloth has become intimately associated witli juvenile wear 
for trousers to accompany an Eton jacket. 

Half-hack Stitch. — ^This is much preferable to the back-and- 
fore stitch for the sewing of unimportant portions of a garment. 
It is formed by taking an incomplete back-stitch; which is a 
thinly made stitch which locks behind at each application of the 
needle and thread, which the back-and-fore stitch does not. 

Half Hatch.— Split falls. 

Hank. — length of yam of predetermined length. Varies for 
<liffcrent materials. The method of counting yams in most in- 
stances is based on the number of hanks per pound. 

Hard Twist. — All spun yarns have twist, but a " hard twist ” 
yarn has more twist put into it than usual, the extra twists of 
turns per inch being given for some special puipose. Any rivist 
more than the square root of the count multiplied b^’ tour is 
termed " hard twist.” 

H^ Twist (Silk). — ^A yarn consisting of one or more raw silk 
threads having been thrown in the un-degummed state and 
twisted one way in the single ply ; or several threads joined to- 
gether by a twist of more than 30 turns per inch. 

Harlequin Check. — ^A plaid effect of a somewhat striking char- 
acter in three 01 more distinct colouis, 

Harris Tweed. — Trade name for tweed made of virgin wool 
from the Highlands, spun, d.> ed, and hand-woven by islanders 
in Harris and other of the Outer Hebrides Islands. 

Hatters Plush.— A silk plush with little pile. 

Head. — A Scottish term. It is a yarn measure and according 
to the " Sterling system ” is equal to 1,920 yards. 
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Heather Mixture. — ^The combination of woollen or wojrsted 
yams of bright colours to produce a rich but subdued effect in 
both woven and knitted fabrics. 

Heavy Goocb. — ^Woollen and worsted cloths weighing over 
fourteen ounces to the yard. 

Hoirietta. — term originally used to designate a fabric re- 
sembling cashmere, having a silk warp and wool filling or weft, 
but later employed to distin^ish German from French cash- 
mere. At present Henrietta is a fabric with a twill face and a 
smooth back, composed of different kinds of yarns, according to 
the grade of quality designed. When a silk warp is required, 
spun silk is used. A technical description reads : a cloth usually 
made from silk warp and from fine Botany weft, with a 2/1 
weft twill heavily wefted. It was named in honour of Henrietta 
Maria, French Queen of England in 1624, wife of Charles I. 

Hen’s Father. — ^Man who uses a copious vocabulary to criticise 
a garment. 

Herringbone. — A pattern very jjopular in tweeds and worsted 
cloths, showing sharply zigzagging lines, and produced by re- 
versing the draft of the warp in me repeat of a common twill, 
or by reversing the order in which the healds are lifted. It is 
also called a broken twill. 

Hip Stay. — Old-time tailor's name for wife. 

Hippie. — ^Well paid for an easy job. 

Holland. — A linen cloth of fine texture, either bleached or un- 
bleached, and with a glazed or dull-faced finish; used as a 
tailor's trimming material. ’ Originally made in Holland. 

Homespun.— -Rough, loose, strong woollen cloth woven on 
hand looms. The term has lieen extensively used to define all 
coarse fabrics of a tweed character. The Law Courts, however, 
have declared that this description could only be applied to 
cloth the wool of which was hand-spun and woven on hand- 
looms at home. 

Honan. — ^The best Chinese silk. 

Honeycomb. — A pattern desiraed to form fitted squares on 
the surface of the fabric resembling the cells of the honeycomb. 

Hopsadc, or Mat Weave. — ^A weave which is produced by 
dividing the warp into, two sheds only, a 2/2 hopsack being 
produced by two threads and two picks working together ; the 
3/3 hopsack by three threads and three picks working together. 
AnoAer definition is : a pattern in cloth produced by repeating 
in both warp and weft the plain weave on as many picks and 
ends as the figure requires, the effect being a series of small 
squares or mats. 
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HoundVtooth Check. — N medium-sized broken check often 
used’ in tweeds. 

House o£ Parliament. — A. meeting of tailor’s assistants and ap- 
prentices, in the shop, especially if for a serious purpose. 

Hunter’s Pink. — standard colour (vivid scarlet) that melton 
cloths intended for frock and dress (or clawhammer) coats for 
riding to hounds are dyed. 

Hygroscopic Qualities. — ^The ability of a fibre to retain mois- 
ture. All vegetable fibres have this property but in varying 
percentages. 
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Inauguration Ctodi. — heav3weight, superfine black, and un- 
finished twill worsted fabric for double-breasted frock and morn- 
ing coats; introduced by American textile mills as a timely 
creation and ^ven such* a distinguishing name in honour of 
President McKinley’s induction into office. 

India L^en. — ^A material slightly heavier than batiste, finished 
on a special calender to give it the appearance of linen. 

Indian Head. — A heavy cotton fabric with much the same tex- 
ture as butcher’s linen. Made with soft or hard finish, white 
or colours. Among other things it is used for uniforms and 
shirts. 

Indigo. — ^The vegetable substance fiom which the most bril- 
liant and durable blue dyes are obtained by various processes. 
The dyestuff is extracted from the leaves and stems of certain 
tropical and semi-tropical plants, and sold in cakes as commer- 
cial or impure indigo, which is afterwards purified into in- 
digotin. 

Indigo Dyeing. — The name given to the different methods of 
impregnating fabrics with indigo. Indigo-dyeing piocesses are 
numerous, but most of them, if not all, employ the principle of 
reducing the indigotin after dyeing, by exposure to the oxygen 
of the atmosphere. 

Ingrain. — Originally a fabric dyed crimson, scarlet, or purple, 
with Kermes, known as Scarlet grains; later applied to tabrics 
made with wool yams spun from dyed w'ools, as distinct from 
the same fabric printed. At present ttie term applies to tabrics 
dyed in the fibre or yam before weaving. 

Inlaya. — Inlays are sometimes called outlets, and consist of 
the extra width left beyond what is required for seams, so that 
if any mistake has been made they can be utilised for enlarge- 
ment. 

Interiining. — ^An inner lining placed in the garment between 
the lining and the outer fabric for extra warmth or bulk. 

In the Drag. — ^Behind-hand with work. 

Iriah Dud:. — h stout linen cloth used for overalls. 

Itiah Tweed.-— A fancy tweed cloth woven with homespun 
yams. 

Iton Tailor.— Old name for sewing machine, used deroga- 
tively when sewing machines were first introduced. 

Italian Doth. — A strong, lustrous lining, generally made of 
cotton and mohair or cotton and wool. A technical definition is : 
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A doth mado of cotton warp and fine Botany or cotton w’eft, the 
weave being five-sateen weft face, and the balance of Ae cloth a 
greater number of picks to comparatively few threads. These 
fabrics are usually woven from black warp and grey weft, being 
piece-dyed. Italian cloth is sometimes called " farmer’s satin.” 
Italy being the original source of this material, it is said to have 
been largely used there for the garb of priests 
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Jacconettes. — Tanjibs, Mulls, Cambrics, and Nainsooks are all 
vaneties of plain clotii differing in width, length, counts of yam, 
reed, and picks. These goods are all woven in the grey. 

Jacquard. — ^The invention of Joseph Marie Jacquard, a 
Frenchman bom at Lyons, Julj? 7th, 1752, died August 7th, 
1834. A simple method of weaving intricate designs. It con- 
sists of a head motion for a loom by means of which individual 
warp threads are operated to make complicated patterns. Made 
in many forms and sizes, its characteristic feature is that it en- 
ables every individual thread to weave differently from all 
others in a given design, thus permitting the delineation of all 
forms and shapes, and the fineness of the detail is only limited 
by the texture, the number of ends and picks per inch. 

Jasper. — ^A fabric constracted of black warp and white weft, 
or white warp and black weft, to form grey or ^n-metal shades, 

Jean. — ^A heavy twilled cotton fabric like drilling, only a little 
finer and bleached; also called middy twill. White, plain 
colours, or stripes. In heavy grades it is used for suitings, 
corsets, pockets, etc. ; and in lighter makes for linings, under- 
wear, and children’s clothes. A technical definition is : a cotton 
term for a three-shaft twill 2/1 made with weft predominating. 
The name has undoubtedly some reference to Genoa, either as 
the place of its first manufacture or chief market. It has been 
suggested that perhaps the adoption of the term came about in 
Genoa through the merchants charging a Jane (a small silver 
coin) for so much of the goods. “ Kentucky Jean,” for clothing 
made of low woollen and cotton stock, in dark mixtures, with 
a coarse ” satin ” weave, is an American product. 

Jean Satin. — ^A smooth-faced, heavy twilled cotton. 

Jeanette.-“A similar fabric to jean, in which the warp pre- 
dominates. 

Jeannie. — Calf-length slacks. 

Je£F. — A small master: one who cut out his garments and 
also made them up. In the same connection a cutter who filled 
up his time sewing was referred to as a ” stand and fall.” ” The 
small Jeff was cutting out a coat ” — T. & C., January 1930, 

Jenny. — ^The name given to the invention of James Har- 
greaves (1767) which enabled 20 to ^o threads to be ^un at one 
time instead of one single thread prior to the invention. 

Jersey. — Knitted fabric used for outer wear, A pullover. A 
dress material. 
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JTetting. — beading or piping of cloth or other material at 
pockets, etc. A facing is sewn to the lower section of a pocket 
mouth, and, in turning it over, it is allowed to show instead of 
being turned underneath. Jettings may be placed at top as well 
as bottom of the pocket mouth. In the past, edges were occa- 
sionally made up jetted. The dictionary gives the following 
meanings to the verb "jet”; to throw out, shoot forth, to en- 
croach: and that is, with little doubt, the derivation of the 
tailor’s term " jetting.” 

Jig (or Jis^er). — ^A machine lor dyeing piece-goods by the 
open width method in a short-time bath. 

Jigger Button. — ^A name given by tailors to the button placed 
inside the left forepart of a man’s double-breasted coat, or waist- 
coat, or the right side of a lady’s, to keep the underneath fore- 
part in position. 

Jobs. — Damaged fabrics of all kinds. Sold by weight. Some- 
times called " Fents.” 

Jour. — ^Probably a journeyman ; from French {Jour or 
Jourfiee=ddiy), i.e. one who works by the day and whose wages 
are so reckoned. 

Jute.— A coarse, brown fibre from the stalk of a plant grown 
in India. Used mainly for burlap, cordage, and as backing for 
rugs and caipets. 
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Kapok. — ^Soft light fibres from the seed-pods of tlic kapok 
tree. Used for interlinings. 

Kelt. — The Scottish name for cloth made of natural black and 
white wool mixed and spun together. 

Kendal. — green woollen cloth, originally made at Kendal, 
Westmorland. 

Kersey. — A thick woollen cloth similar to melton, but finishe<l 
differendy. It may contain cotton warp with wool filling, or 
have cotton mixed with yarn in wool, but usually has all woollen 
j’arns. Felted, napped, and finished dull. Much like a heavy 
broadcloth without polish. Nap is not laid down. 

Kerseymere. — Usually considered a corruption of ca.ssimcre. 

Khaki. — An East Indian word meaning eaith colour or, as 
some say, dung. 

Kick. — ^To seek for work. 

Kier. — A large metal vessel in which fabrics aie boiled and 
bleached. 

Kimono. — Light-weight printed fabric, usually silk. A gar- 
ment. 

Kin. — ^A Japanese weight equivalent to 1*3251 lb., which is 
commercially reckoned as 1*3277 so that 756 kin weigh 1,000 lb. 
The quotations for Japanese raw silk arc made in >’en per kin. 

Kink. — A snarl or curl, produced by a hard twisted thiead 
receding upon itself. 

Kipper. — A tailoress. 

K^ckerbocker Yarns. — ^Yains which arc spotted or stiiped often 
in several colours. They may be produced in several ways, but 
the true knickerbocker yarn is produced by flecking the spotting 
material on to the carder. 

Knitting. — The process of making fabric by interlocking 
series of loops of one or more yams. 

Knop Yam. — A kind of fancy yam in which small knobs of 
fibre are gathered at intervals for effect ; a kind of doubled fancy 
wool yam, generally varicoloured, in which one of the yanis is 
gathered in spirals. 

Knot.— A fault in a cloth, caused by the joining of broken 
warp or weft ; a looped tie. 
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Lace. — Open-wolk fabric consisting of a network of threads 
fonning a design. Alencon. — Delicate and durable lace with a 
solid design outlined witn cord on sheer net ground. Aloe. — 
Fragile lace made from aloe piant fibre in the Philippines and 
Italy. Antique. — Hand-made bobbin lace of heavy thread with 
large, often irregular, square knotted net on which designs are 
darned. Battenburg. — ^A coarser form of Renaissance lace. 
Used for collars, cuffs, and draperies. Binche. — Flemish bobbin 
lace having a scroll floral pattern and ground sprinkled with 
figures like snowflakes. Used for dresses, blouses, lingerie. 
Breton. — Net which has designs embroidered with heavy, often 
coloured, thread. Chan i illy. — Bobbin lace with fine ground 
and designs outlined by cordonnet of thick, silky threads, used 
for trimmings on bridal veils, Dresden Point. — Type of 
drawn- work with ground of fine linen with some threads drawn, 
and others embroidered and interlaced to form square mesh. 
Irish. — A variety of laces made in Ireland. The best known 
are crochet, net embroideries of Limerick and Carrickmacross. 
Lille. — Fine bobbin lace with patterns outlined with flat cor- 
donnet. Sometimes dotted. Milan. — Originally made in Milan. 
Tape lace with needle-point mesh and picot edging. Easily 
imitated by machine, but machine-made must be so described. 
Needle-point. — Lace made entirely with a sewing needle rather 
than with a bobbin. Worked with buttonhole and blanket 
stitches on paper pattern. Noitingham.- -Flat lace originalh' 
made in Nottingham. Now used as name for lace made on 
Nottingham-tj'pe machines. Ratine. — Machine-made lace with 
groundwork of heavj^ loops similar to Turkish towelling. Re- 
naissance. — Woven tape motifs joined by a variety of flat 
stitches. Rose Point. — Venetian needle-ixiint lace which has a 
delicate and full design of flowers, foliage, and scrolls connected 
by string cordonnet. Spanish. — ^Any lace made in Spain. The 
most common is of silk with heavy flat floral designs held to- 
gether with varying meshes. Tatting. — Knotted lace worked 
with the fingers and a shuttle. Made in various designs, the 
most popular being the clover maf and wheel. Valenciennes. — 
Flat bobbin lace worked in one piece with the same thread 
forming both the ground and the design, usually in a verj' open 
and regular square or diamond pattern. Originated in Valen- 
ciennes, France, Real Valenciennes lace made of linen. The 
imitation of cc-tton and commonly called Val. The imitation 
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must be so described. Venice. — h needle-point lace decorated 
with floral motifs and designs connected with irregularly placed 
picot edges. 

Lad of Wax. — K tailor who models clothes so perfectly that 
they appear to be modelled in wax. " No tailor could do that — 
he must be a lad of wax ” — Peter Parley's Annual. 

Ladies Cloth. — dress flannel with a broadcloth finish. Lighter 
weight, less fulled and napped than broadcloth, but similar in 
appearance. • 

Lahore Ooth. — name given to cloth made with Cashmere 
wool. 

La Jera . — k heav3/ soft silk material resembling closely knitted 
fabric. Usually white, or with coloured stripes. It is used for 
blouses and shirts. 

Lamb’s Wool. — k fine yam composed of the fine wool shorn 
from the young sheep in the first year ; the wool used for making 
very fine clothes. 

Lame Qoths. — Brocade fabrics, satin ground, tinsel warp and 
silk weft. Also made with cotton warp and rayon weft. 

Lanunated Fabric. — ^Layers of cloth joined together. 

Lattsdowne. — k light-weight fabric with silk warp and fine 
worsted filling. Piece-dyed. Black, white, and colours. It is 
used for dresses, etc. 

Lappet. — ^An embroidered pattern woven into the cloth by a 
series of needles using extra warp yams. Pattern often has 
zigzag effect. 

Lastex. — ^Trade name for an elastic yarn made from a filament 
of fine mbber used as a core and wrapped with cotton, rayon, 
or silk, etc. 

Lasting. — ^A fine durable fabric made from strong wool or 
cotton, somewhat hard to handle but smooth in appearance. 

Laventine. — A very thin silk fabric, chiefly suitable for linings 
of sleeves. 

Lawn. — ^Takes its name from Laon, France, where it was 
originally made of linen. A light, thin cotton material, usually 
sized and highly polished. Also called India Linon. May have 
a soft or stiff finishj Fine lawns may take the place of organdies. 
Coarse grade called "lining lawn." Another definition is: a 
very fine fabric made of linen or cotton yams of counts ranging 
from 75's to 83’s warp and weft, the warp being of finer quality 
than the weft. 

Lease Rock. — Wooden rods, usually covered with rustless 
metal, inserted between the threads of a warp for greater ease 
in finger manipulation of the threads in weaving. 
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Ldft-hand TwUI. — Designation for a twill weave where the 
diafjonal inclines to the left (running from bottom to top), as 
distinguished from a twill inclining in a right-hand direction. 
Occasionally, to meet a demand for variety, dress worsted or 
other kinds of staple fabrics arc woven in such reverse order of 
diagonal. 

Leicester Wool. — A quality of wool finer than Lincoln (that is 
about 40’s to 44’s), fairly long, most lustrous, and of light staple. 
Weight of fleece 7-q lb., used for lustre fabrics, such as Sicilians, 
linings, etc. 

Leno. — A kind of fine, open gauze, the warp threads of which 
arc crossed upon each other and held bj^ the weft. 

Levantine. — A stout twilled silk clotli, originally obtained from 
the Levant. 

Liming. — The process of passing cloth to be bleached through 
the lime boil, 

Lincoln Green. — A stout woollen cloth formerly woven and 
dyed at Lincoln. 

Lincoln Wool. — ^I^ong and lustrous and thick, staple of 36’s to 
40’s average quality. The weight of the fleece is 8-12 lb. It is 
used for lustre fabrics, such as Sicilians, linings, etc. 

Line. — ^The twelfth part of an inch, used as a standard for 
measuring buttons and other articles; the longer fibres of the 
raw flax, which is divided by hacking into line and tow. 

Linen. — Fabric and yarn made of flax fibres. 

Linen Cambric. — A plain, fine, smooth white linen fabric. 

Linen under Heel. — Adverse comment on clothes. 

Linsey Woolscy. — A strong fabric of coarse texture, made with 
a linen or cotton warp and a wool or wool-and-cotton weft, 

Linters. — The short hairs of cotton, varying from i to ^ in., 
remaining on the cotton seed after ginning. Used in the manu- 
facture of rayon. 

Lisle. — ^A fine smooth cotton yarn. 

List. — The edge or selvedge of a piece. 

Listed. — A defect which occurs on the list oi' edge ol a 
piece such as the edge being tom awaj', stained, or otherwise 
damaged. 

Liverpool Pocket. — ^A ticket pocket with a W'elt inside. 

Livery Cloths. — Genera’ classification for fabrics of various 
character, such as buckskin, dress refine, Bedford cord, cor- 
duroy, velvet, box cloth, striped Valencia vesting, etc., used for 
making distinctive garb for coachmen, chauffeurs, etc. Livery 
tweeds is a term to describe hard-wearing tweeds for coachmen 
and grooms, for undress — also called stable tweeds. 


M.T. Ill — 20 
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Llama. — A cloth made, with an admixture of fine wool,' from 
the soft, furry hair of fee South American llama, a mountain 
animal somewhat resembling the camel, but smaller. Its 
luxurious character limits the use of such material, either fee 
genuine or near imitations, to such apparel as frock coats, morn- 
ing coats, and overcoats for formal wear. 

Loading. — Weighting cloth wife various substances. 

London Shrunk. — The dry cloth to be shrunk is folded between 
an upper and lower layer of wet cloth. The cloth is then dried 
naturally and afterwards pressed by cold hydraulic power. The 
object is to shrink fee cloth to fee maximum amount possible so 
that there will be no shrinkage in the garment. {See also San- 
forising and Tebilising.) 

Loom State. — Fabrics feat are removed from the loom before 
any finishing or after-treatment. Also referred to as “ Grey 
Goods." 

Loop-stitch. — ^This stitch has an affinity with the cross-stitch ; 
and in one of its forms, under the designation of " post-nnd-rail,” 
it is used for overcasting edges w'hen it is not desirable to increase 
their thickness by either binding or turning over and felling. 

Loop Yam. — Similar to Boucle (q.v.). 

Lunometec. — ^An instrument indicating the number of picks or 
courses per inch of a fabric through a weave pattern produced 
by interference between the structural lines of the fabric and a 
system of graduated lines on fee instrument. "■ 

Lustring. — ^A finishing process which produces lustre on yarns 
or cloths by means of heat and pressure. 
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Mackinaw. — Typical mackinlw*clothj tor the topcoat or belted 
jacket of the same name, popolay among the “ lumber-jacks ” of 
North-west America. It is a heavy-weight, well-fulled, coarse- 
(jualitv fabric with a large, odtld check pattern of fancy colours, 
the lustrous and hmry featurefi lot iti'*woallen composition being 
reflected in the finished .goods. ' 

Madi!as.-rA soft fabric used in shirtings. May be white oi 
yam dyed. Many faiicy )effects are obtained in weaving 
with corded stripes or sihall figures. •'Originally made in all 
cotton ; now widely madi^ in spun rayon. ’ Type of muslin. 

Make Youe Coffin.-^To overcharge for a garment. 

Making.-up.'— 'The conversion of fabrics into garments, furnish- 
ings, etc. Pieparing finished goods by rolling, packing, etc , foi 
the market. 

Manchester Goods. — A department in drapery devoted to the 
» tiiious kinds of cotton-piece goods, specially calicoes, longcloths, 
sheetings, flannels, fustians, and similar stuffs. 

Manchester Velvet.^— A kind'Of cotton velvet. 

Mangle. — Sewing machine. A machine for squeezing out 
moisture, etc. • • < • 

Marabou.—'A Special kind of white silk which can be dyed 
witliout being degummed or boiled off. Tuft or down of African 
stork used for trfmmiiAg. ■ 

Marcella.— 'A cotton material, usually 'having a diamond pat- 
tern ; used for wai.stcodfts, shirts, etc. 

Marcelline. — A light, thin, diaphanous silk fabric, largely used 
in millinery and for lining ladies' dresses. 

Marl. — ^A term applied to a particular kind of coloured bvo- 
ftild oi Single yarn, tn the lomier (the two-fold) one or both 
threads making the two-fold j^arn are spun from two rovings 
of different colours, causing the 'single thread to have a twist- 
like appearance. (> the process may be begun earlier, by the 
two colours being lun together in the thick roving, thus produc- 
ing a twist-like effect in the smaller roving immediately preced- 
ing. This is folded with a solid colour, frequently black. Marl 
is frequently used as a ’'eft when it is desired to produce fine 
twist effects in the febric. ’ 

Marseilles. — Originally made in Marseilles, Fiance. A heavy, 
double-faced, white cotton doth with a raised woven pattern. 
Also a vesting made of cotton, in fancy weave, in all white oi 
with 'Coloured figure, 'aild‘stal*ch-'fiftished. 
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Mat Braid. — A closely woven thick braid used for binding or 
trimming. 

Mat'weave. — Hopsack type giving to fabrics an appearance 
similar to closely interw'oveii mats. 

Matcher. — ^Trotter or young girl who goes out matching 
materials. 

Matelasse. — Fabric with a quilted surface. True matelassc 
has wadded material introduced to give a raised effect. 

Mam. — Fabrics in which two or more adjacent \\ arp ends or 
weft picks are alike, such as 2 and 2, 3 and 3, 4 and 4 ends and 
picks. Simple matis of this type can be woven on two shafts 
with two or more threads in one heald eye. 

Mayo, or Campbell Twill. — An irregular eight-sateen derivative 
weave no doubt in the first instance employed for Scottish tar- 
tans, but now largel}’ employed in all types of fabrics. 

Melanite. — A process applied to bobbins, d\'c-sticks, etc., to 
render them immune from splintering or slipping. 

Melton. — A heavily milled woollen in which the fibres have 
been caused to stand straight up, and then the piece cut bare to 
obtain the typical melton. Both light and heavy meltons are 
made witli cotton warp and woollen weft. Named from the 
town of Melton Mowbray. 

Mercerised. — A chemical process used on cotton, ('otton 
yams are held under tension to ]>revent shrinking, and are 
treated with caustic soda. The process is also applied to woven 
goods. Mercerised cotton becomes more lustrous, stronger, and 
absorbs dj'e more readilv'. The piocess was the discovert' of a 
Lancashire cotton printer, John Mercer, whose name has become 
inseparably associated with the method. 

Merino. — In the hosiery trade, yarn or knitted goods com- 
posed of blended wool and cotton. In the dress-goods trades, 
an all-wool fabric, twilled alike on back and face, and made 
from single yarn. In the waste trade, a name for waste irro- 
duced by pulling rags of merino quality. 

Merino Wool. — ^The best of all wool, giving Go’s and 8o’s 
quality. It is also the softest and whitest. 

Merveilleux. — ^A word from the French, meaning marvellous 
or w'onderful ; descriptive of the fine-twilled silk fabric to which 
the name has been given. The material somewhat resembles 
Surah, and in black and blue solid colours is used for coat and 
overcoat lining. 

Mesh. — ^The term is used in te.xtile weaving referring to open- 
ings or spacings between the threads of a fabric. 

Mestizo Wool. — ^This is commonl}’ known on the wool market 
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as River Plate. It is obtained from the sheep produced by 
crossing the Spanish Merino with the native South American 
she^, the Criolla. 

The wool is of high quality, but has the defect of being in- 
fested with what are called "screw” burrs, very difficult to 
extract, resisting the drastic carbonising process of burring to 
such a degree that a special machine has to be emploj’ed in 
addition, if the wool is to be properly cleaned. 

Mistral. — ^Twisted warp-and-wett threads woven to give a 
crepe effect. Used for dresses. 

Mixture Cloth. — A cloth produced from niixluic \arn 01 
blended fibres of different colour. Sometimes denotes absence 
of any regular design in contradistinction to striped or checked 
goods. 

Mixture Yams. — Wool yarns made up of different coloui‘>, 
or composed of blends of cotton, wool, etc. 

Mode Leno. — A cotton fabiic woven so as to show the gauze 
effect of ti*ue leno. The warp threads arc sleyed in groups ol 
thiec or four, one group to a dent, with an open dent beUveen 
the groups. Similarl}^ in order to produce the same effect with 
the weft, the take-up on tlie beam is regulated so that openings 
may show betw'een the picks. The texture of the fabiic is not 
so clear as that of real leno and does not wear so well As a 
cheap substitute, however, mock leno has its uses. Another 
definition: a tj^pe of fabric which, although uox^en in 01 dinary 
healds, has the appearance of a gauze or leno. Six-end variet\’ 
consists of tw'o threads plain cloth, and one thread 3/3 warp 
cord. 

Mohair. — The fine, soft, silky hair »f the Angola goat, now 
extensively raised in South Africa ; fabrics made of Angora goal 
hair, characterised bj-^ their strength, lightness, and lustre ; stuffs 
composed of wool and cotton, woven to imitate mohair, but 
easily detected b^' the expert, because w'hile wool and cotton 
combine closeh’ and cling, the fibres of mohair are clearly 
separable. 

Mohair Braid. — A binding made of mohair, veiy strong, lus- 
trous, and durable. 

Mohair Lustre. — A black dress material, closely’ resembling 
alpaca, woven of mohair • eft and cotton warp. It is generall3' 
made in three qualities, known by different names, viz. lustre, 
brilliantine, and Sicilian. Brilliantine is woven close, and has 
the most lustrous surface ; Sicilian is heavier, and more durable 
than the other tw'o fabrics. 

Moire. — French, meaning w’ave. Watered or clouded effect 
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on silk. Taffeta ntay be vaed, feut getieiallyl a ribbed type, as 
poplin, is finished in this Way; produced by t^e flattening at 
inte^als of the corded surface, tne original rotrodness remain- 
ing in other places. Also, on plain br satin Weaves by mealns of 
engraved rollers with heat and pressure. Moir6 antique, a richer 
material, is produced by folding the fabric lengthwise^ face in. 
The selvedges are stitched together; the fabric is dampened hnd 
pa^ed between hot cylinders. Thip gives a watered moire effect 
which is lasting and shows more pronounced andiiniegulac mai Ic- 
ings than by the former method. Moirette.— A' fabric similar 
to the moreen, but of lighter make.* MoIre 'FRAi!«;:Ai6. — A moire 
effect in stripes. MoiRfe Pois.— A \vatered effect with small 
satin spots well distributed over the face of the fabric. (French, 
/>ois= pea.) Moir^: Imperial — ^An indefinite watered effect ex- 
tended over the face of the fabric. 

Moleskin. — A strong twilled fabric resembling in touch and 
appearance the skin of a mole. Dved slate or tan colom, its 
uses are limited to such garments as labourer’s trouseis and 
some kinds of breeches in America are made from it. 

Montagnac. — ^A superfine, thick-bodied ovetcoating cloth foi 
winter wear, having a tufted face somewhat like an astrakhan 
cloth, manufactured by Montagnac et Fils of Sedan, France. 
Imitated by other mills and marketed undei the same name ; not 
with intent to deceive, but as an identifying leim for a fabric of 
distinctive stnicture and finish. 

Moreen. — A plain weave fabric composed of fine waip and 
thick weft, so constructed that upon the fabric being pressed 
with itself it develops an excellent moir6 effect. 

Mouse in the Straw. — An unsociable board colleague ; a non- 
union man. 

Mousseline-de-Laine. — A very light worsted fabric. 

MuU. — k thin, soft, cotton muslin, finished without stiffening 
of any sort, and used for light summer dt%sses or clothing in 
tropical countries. China mull is a lighh plain fabric, made, 
of varying proportions of silk and cotton, according to grade, 

Mununie,--Weight of silk cloth. For 3 ^in. Jap* 3 mummie- 
20 oz., 4 mummie-26 oz,, and_so on. : 

Mummy, or Momi^, Cloth. — ^From the French motitte, puckered 
or shrivelled. An irregular weave, producing a pebbly surface 
similar to granite cloth in wool ' 

Mungo.— 'The waste produced by grinding up the more felted 
worsteds and woollens ; .usually fine and very shout 
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Nail. — cloth measure. 

2j inches make i nail 5 quarters make i English ell 

4 nails make 1 quarter 3 quarters make 1 Flemish ell 

4 quarters make i yard 6 quarters make i French cll 

Nankeen. — cotton cloth of dull yellowish colour, the natural 

hue of the cotton of which it is made. Much of the nankeen 
cloth sold is made in Lancashire with ordinary cotton, and dved 
the same shade as the ancient Nankeen fabric. 

Natural-coloured Wool. — ^The wool used to form a fabric with- 
out bleaching or dyeing. 

Navy Twilled Flannel. — A heavy wool flannel, commonly dved 
indigo blue, and used in making overshirts worn by firemen, 
sailors, and other workers. 

Needle. — A pointed rod and with an ej'e used for sewing. 
A rod used for hand knitting, a part of a knitting machine : ori- 
giiiaiiy a tailor's term for becoming irritated, as when a needle 
runs into one's finger. 

Neps. — Wool fibres curled into little lumps mainly on the 
carding engine by the action of rollers. 

Net. — A name given to a large range of fabrics, ranging from 
the lightest of meshes to heavy nets, tableclothes, bed-spieads, 
and curtains. Rayon nets are crisp and soft. 

Nett Silk. — Silk yarns produced by taking the single threads 
from the cocoons and throwing several of them into the required 
count of 3’arn. The term is a general one to distinguish thrown 
silk 3'arns from those that are spun. 

Nick In Nick Out. — Old style of notched collar. 

Ninon. — A sheer, crisp fabric, heavier than chiffon. Plain 
weave. 

Ninth Part of a Man. — The funeral bell tolled (and in some 
places still tolls) in spells of three for a child, six for a woman, 
nine for a man. "Nine tellers (strokes), make a man,” cor- 
rupted to " Nine tailors make a man.” (Dorothy Saj’ers wrote 
a rather good thriller called The Nine Tailors — same bell-tolling 
theme.) 

Nitro-cellulose. — A rayon invented hy Sir Joseph Swan for 
electric lamp filaments, but used by him for textiles. Also 
known as Collodion, Chardonnet, Lehner, Pj^roxylin, and Tubize 
rayon. 

Noil, — ^Xhe short fibre extracted from the long in combing 
worsted and silk waste. 
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Novelty Stdtittg. — Originally of plain homespun weave ‘with 
rough, irregular filling of different colours ; but the name is fre- 
quently applied to ah weaves, especially brocaded or Jacquard 
effects. Used for skirts and suits. 

Nun’s Veiling. — Soft, light-weight fabric, in plain weave. 
Sometimes called batiste; coarser weaves called nun’s cloth. 
Very satisfactory for shirred dresses, as it drapes well. 

N)don. — A coined name, not for a single material, but for a 
whole class or family of new materials. Already there are 
several “ nylons.” " Nylon ” is the generic or family name for 
them all, just as ” glass ” and ” coal ” are names of classes of 
substances. Nylon, in the general sense, is a man-made material 
having a chemical composition akin to proteins, of which silk, 
hair, and wool are examples, although it has no exact counter- 
part in nature. Thus nylon is not an ” artificial ” product, it 
is not simply a man-made copy of a natural material ; it is a 
class of synthetic product with its own peculiarities and chaiac- 
teristics. It can be made up into various forms : powders, solu- 
tions, sheets, strands, and yarns, each with special properties 
according to requirements. Made from coal, air, and water. 
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Oatmeal Weave. — Fabrics woven with fine warps and coarse 
weft with a rough surface produced by an irregular cr^pe weave 
from five shafts upwards. 

OUed Sak. — Silk fabric impregnated with linseed oil. Also 
oiled rayon, oiled cotton. 

Oilskin. — cloth thoroughly impregnated witli oil forming a 
smooth surface, and used as a waterproof covering. 

Old Thirds System. — ^A system of cutting body garments, 
popular for half a century, 1820-70. It was a German master 
tailor, Michel, in London, who between 1800 and 1820 invented 
the Old Thirds (Ed. Minister). ". . . we have the shoulder neck- 
point obtained by a sweep of one-third in at the natural waist, 
and the front of scye is generally placed at two-thirds in from the 
centre of back ” (Gil^). A diagram of the method is given in 
Giles’ History of Cutting in England, pp. 145-7, Plate 7. 

Oldham. — ^A rough worsted cloth, onginallv made at Oldham, 
in the county of Norfolk. 

Olive Drab. — A standard shade of colour, self-descriptive, 
adopted by the United States Army, and in vogue for service 
uniforms and overcoats made of worsted or woollen cloths. 
Commonly abbreviated to O.D, 

Ombre. — A shaded effect produced by dressing the warp of a 
fabric in tones shading from light to dark, any number of hues 
between twelve to thirty being employed. 

On the Back-seam. — Especially in “ fall on one’s back-seam,” 
an elegant euphemism for "on one‘< backside.” Also to lie 
down on the shop board for a short siesta : " I’ll have ten 
minutes on my back-seam.” This was a frequent form of ies])ite 
in earlier days. 

Openness and Closeness. — ^The open style of cut, in trousers, 
gives a greater angle from the fork to the bottom of side-seam, 
and consequently greater ease ; the close cut infuses less angle 
from the fork to bottom of side-seam, and less ease. The close 
cut would tend to give a smarter fit Openness and closeness in 
coats are concerned with the amount added over the breast 
measure from centre of br "k to centre of front, or from top of 
back to neck-point. 

Operation. — A patch, especially on the trousers’ seat. 

Organdie. — A fine cotton fabric of gauzy texture, woven plain 
white usually, though sometimes in checked and striped patterns, 
in widths ranging from 18” to 60" and heavily dressed and 
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glazed, the thick dressing filling up all the openings between the 
threads so as to present a closer, glossy appearance. The fabric 
is sometimes printed with .small floral designs and then bleached 
for the printer, the dressing being put on afterwards. Organdie 
is coarser than muslin, for which it is substituted as a material 
for light dress goods. 

Odeaiu. — ^Dress goods and linings, plain and figured, the 
ground of a plain weave, composed of cotton warp and lustre- 
wool or worsted filling ; first made at Orleans in 1837. These 
fabrics are generally cross-dyed, and are frequently sold as 
imitation alpacas and mohairs. 

Ottoman Qoth. — dress fabric of a warp rib structure, 
usually made from hard crisp yarns. 

Outing Cloths. — An American general classification for fabrics, 
including white, striped, and rancy-coloured flannels, plain, 
white, and cream serges, and the like ; used for tennis, cricket, 
and outdoor clothes for recreation. 

Overcheck and Overplaid. — A check introduced over and above 
a ground check. A pattern effect in colours employed in many 
fancy woollen suiting, consisting of a block figure superimposed 
upon another of smaller design, or upon a checked ground. 
Typical examples are found in most of the tartans of the various 
Scottish clans. 

Overiud Seams. — ^Where the seam is sewn in the ordinary wa\' 
and turned over and stitched again ; sometimes Tailed a raised 
seam. Double-sewn overlaid seams are the same as above, but 
stitched twice. 

Ovcrpick. — The method of picking in which the stick is caused 
to move through the arc of a circle over the top of the shuttle 
box. 

Oxford Grey. — A fabiic composed of mixed black-and-white 
wools, the proportions ranging from 85 to 95 per cent, black, and 
from 5 to 15 per cent white. Previous to mixing, the black 
wools are dyed. An Oxford mixture has been defined as a solid, 
dark-grey shade of colour imparted to semi-staple woollen and 
worsted fabrics of various character, effected by blending certain 
properties of bleached white and black dyed wools in the carding 
or combing operation preliminary to spinning into yarn. A 
lighter grey has been given the name of Cambridge mixture, by 
way of distinguishing it from the other; suggested by the fact 
that the University colours of Cambridge are light (blue), while 
those of Oxford are dark (blue). 

Ozeiibrl^.-*-An old-fashioned sort of linen cloth in various 
plain colours, used as a jacket, breeches, and shirt material for 
servants' wear. Originally made at Osnabruck, Prussia. 
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Pad4er. — machine used for dyeing piece goods, as in a 
mangle, by a continuous passage through liquid and squeeze 
1 oilers. 

Padditag. — A stitch giving a fixed shape to parts of a garment. 
An addition to give shape. Dyer’s term for a process in mor- 
danting. The fabric is saturated in a solution of metallic salts, 
squeezed to remove excess liquid, and afterwards diied. A 
design is printed on the cloth in acid discharge with the result 
that after dyeing and cleaning white patterns appear on a ground 
of plain colour. The white parts are sometimes printed. 

Paisley. — Refers to designs printed or woven which imitate 
patterns in Paisley shawls. The Paisley pattern is the Persian 
pine-cone pattern, finely elaborated. Developed in the Scottish 
town of Paisley in the manufacture of Paisley shawls ; woven on 
the harness loom and since used in prints and other fabrics. 

Paun Beadi Clodi. — ^So named because it was originally made 
for wear at Palm Beach resorts, A light-weight, cool fabric, 
^'arn-dyed, often striped. 

Palmering. — ^A finishing process, mainlj' on satins, taffetas, and 
twills. Gives a mellow, soft handle to fabrics. The equipment 
consists ot a large steam-heated cylinder covered with an endless 
felt apron. The fabric is guided l5etween two continuous aprons 
and the heat, plus the smoothness of the aprons, gives the fabric 
a calendered elfect of a qualit3’ superior to that obtained on 
ordinary calenders. 

Panama Cloth. — A piece-d>ed worste I fabric of am’ colour 
woven plain. 

Panne. — A worsted plush; sometimes applied to satin-faced 
velvet, or silk fabrics having a high lustre. 

Pantaloonaz-Skin-fitting leg garments from the waist over the 
feet. Pants (“ A diminutive of pantaloons,” T. C., May 1930) 
and trousers do not go over the feel. 

Pants, see Pantaloons. 

Paramatta.-^A thin fabric compKised of a cotton warp and a 
Botany weft interlaced 2 and i weft twill, used for waterproofing 
purposes. Probably owes i' • name to the fine wools from which 
it was first made coming from Paramatta in New South 
Wales. 

Partridge Cord. — ^A corduroy of mottled colours. 

Peau de Mouton.— -A woollen cloth with a heavy and rough 
nap, resembling sheepskin, used for making ladies’ cloaks. 
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Peau de Soie. — heavy dress silk, interwoven with a double 
satin weave, self-coloured and dull-iinished, with a somewhat 
grainy appearance. 

Peau de Su^e. — woollen cloth, with a velvet pile, used for 
ladies’ wear. 

Pegging PIan.~The plan worked out by the designer, showing 
the order in which the pegs must be placed in the dobby loom 
legs. Sometimes called “ weaving plan.” 

Pencil Stripe. — An effect on cloths, particularly fancy worsted 
suitings, produced by the introduction in weaving of a series of 
coloured threads at regular intervals, across the piece, running 
lengthwise of the goods, fancifully suggesting that such lines or 
stripes might have been drawn by a pencil, and ordinarily 
understood to be a heavier marking than a hairline. 

Penistone. — ^A rough woollen cloth, heavily milled, named after 
the town of Penistone. 

Pepper-and-salt. — ^The mixed effect produced in woollen and 
worsted cloths by the use of double and twisted y&ms composed 
of black and white threads of unequal thickness, the black or 
white being the heavier yam, according to the lightness or dark- 
ness of the effect desired. The cloth may be woven of the black 
and white yams, both warp and weft ; but more commonly the 
body of the cloth is one colour, and the two-colour j arn intro- 
duced one in three or four. Another pattern is produced by 
weaving a marled warp with a black weft, or a“Spot effect ma\* 
be produced by alternation in the weave. 

Percale. — A cotton 'fabric of firm weave structure : finished 
with a light dressing without gloss. In coloured stripe effects 
used as a tailor’s trimming for sleeve linings, etc. The term is 
French, but the material itself probably is of East Indian origin. 

Perching. — Cloth examination. The piece is drawn over a 
" perch ” or long roller fixed near to a window, when all faults 
are shown up. The perching is done before final finishing. 
Fabrics are frequently perched again when finished and ready 
for lapping. 

Perks. — ^Leftovers. 

Persian Cord. — A cloth made from cotton warp and womted 
weft, employing the plain weave but with the warp-threads 
working in two's, thus giving a rib effect. 

Petanelle. — A material composed of peat fibres incorporated 
with wool, having certain antiseptic properties; made into 
various articles of clothing. 

Petersham. — ^A very heavy woollen cloth, with the nap formed 
into small nops or curls, used for heavy overcoats ; the heavy 
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greattoat made of the cloth, named after Lord Petersham, who 
set the example of wearing it ; a kind of fancy webbing used for 
waist-bands ; a type of ribbon. 

Pick.— -A single strand of weft reaching once across a piece. 
This term is also used to express the action of throwing or pick- 
ing a shuttle in a loom. 

Pick and Pick. — This implies the throwing of single picks of 
different colours into a fabric. 

Picot. — A small loop woven on the edge of ribbon or a purl 
on lace. A picot edge may also be produced bv a hem-stitch- 
ing machine. 

Picce-dyed. — A term denoting that cloths have been woven 
with yarn in the natural colour, and have been dyed after weav- 
ing. The opposite term is " yam-dj-ed,” which usuallj’ implies 
superior quality, the yarns having been dyed before weaving 
and therefore more deeply imbued with the colour. Close ex- 
amination reveals the difference ; the yarns in piece-dyed cloths 
showing that the dye has not com])lelely impregnated them, 
while the yarns of the yarn-dj’ed cloth are covered all over with 
dye. The test is seldom required, because nearh’ all cloths of 
one colour are now piece- dyed. 

Piece Out. — Help out. 

Pig, Pork.— A garment miscut to be beyond rectification is 
said to be “ killed.” The cutter has ” made pork.” The ” kill- 
cupboard ” where such garments are kept contains ” cold pork ” 
or ” dead pig.” 

Pile. — A fabric having a surface made of upiight ends, as in 
fur. Pile may be made of extra jams, as in velvets and 
plushes ; or of extra filling yarns, as in \ * Iveteens and corduroj s. 
Pile may be uncut as in Bnissels carpet. Warp uile may cause 
loops on both sides, as in terry (Turkish towelling). 

Pilot Cloth. — A stout woollen clotli with a nap surface, gener- 
ally dj'cd blue: used for overcoats, etc., such as are worn bj' 
seamen, pilots, etc. 

Pin Check. — ^An effect on fancj’ woisted suitings, notablj in 
grey and white, where the small checks of the pattern appioach 
the size of pinheads. 

Pique. — A fabric having a raised surface of cords or welts 
from selvedge to selvedge. Tt is made with two sets of warps ; 
one slack and containing twice as many yams as the tightly 
drawn warp. The fine slack warp yams intenveave with the 
single filling to form the plain face of the goods. The tightly 
drawn back warp inteiAveaves with the face of the goods onlj' 
at those intervals where the goods are to be drawn in to produce 
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the cord effect, like the rows of stitching in quilting. Cords or 
welts vary in width and depth. Unlike Bedford cords, where 
the welts run lengthwise. Bedford cord in cotton is sometimes 
inaccurately termed piqu6. 

Pirn. — h bobbin, made either- of .wood or paJper, Upon Which 
yam is wound for the loom. ' 

Plaid.— The long, rectangular piece of clioth which formed, in 
ancient times, the main clothing of the Scottish highlanders; 
but later the garment became divided into the kilt Covering the 
lower body and the limbs, and the plaid, wrapped over the 
shoulders and across the breast. The long or belted plaid is 
thick and heavy, and worn in winter; the dress plaid is short 
and light, being suitable for ceremonial occasions. Pliid pat- 
terns, sometimes simply called plaids, are checks and lines form- 
ing longer checks, defined by variation in colour, usually termed 
tartans. The tartans are divided into three large divisions: 
(i) Highland clan and family tartans; (2) Royal and fanc^ 
tartans ; {3) Regimental tartans. 

Plaid Back oc Check Back^— A heavy woollen overcoating made 
as a double cloth, the two being W'oven together, or stitched to- 
gether ; the face side is of some subdued colour, general^* given 
a soft finish, while the back is of a bold fancy check or plaid, 
clean-finished. Such fancy backing, in making up the material 
into topcoats and cloaks, serves as a substitute for a body lining 
for the garment. 

Plain Back. — A double or pile-faced fabric which is wo\'en 
plain at the back or in the ground. 

Plain Qoth. — ^The simple^ form of a woven textuio, both 
warp and weft being over one and under one. By changes in 
materials, sizes of yarns, and balance of structure, many of the 
best recognized styles of fabrics are produced \vith this inter- 
lacing. 

Plank. — ^Laying a garment on the plank. 

Plisse. — Pleated. 

Pitting. — ^The name given to the process of fastening on 
buttons which are not for actual use with metal shanks. For 
instance, in military and livery coats there are certain buttons 
which, although ol^amental, are never fastened' into a button- 
hole. If sewn on in the usual way these buttons would not be 
flat on the garment. To obviate this, plugging is resorted to. 
It consists in making a hole in the cloth, forcing the shank 
through, and fastening it on the other side with a plug of linen, 
silesia, or other material. 

Plu^. — A fabric composed of a ground texture and a pile 
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texture, the latter standing up more or less straight. There are 
two classes : (i) weft piles, and (2) warp piles. In weft piles the 
pile weft during weaving is simply floated on the top of the 
ground texture, to be subsequently cut in the finishing operation. 
In the warp piles, the pile is formed by warp threads, which are 
either looped over Wires to form the pile, or two ground textures 
are woven with a small space in between, across which the pile 
warp threads pass from one -to the other, and the two cloths are 
cut apart in finishing. 

Ply. — A term indicating the number of units of which eithei 
a yarn or fabric is composed. Thus: 2-ply yarn indicates a 
yarn composed of two single strands. Three-ply cloth refers to 
d cloth which is really composed of three single cloths solidly 
bound together. 

Pockets. — Everyone knows what a pocket is, but it is not eas^ 
to defane. Probably the best desciiption is : a small bag inserted 
in a garment to carry various articles. In coats there are the 
breast pockets (inside and out) ; ticket pocket (inside or out) ; 
side pockets with flaps, jettings, or else welted ; and such addi- 
tions as game pockets, which are also used for commercial pur- 
poses. For trousers, a side pocket is ) ‘laced in the side-seam ; a 
cross pocket starts at the side-seam and runs foiwaid and up in 
front. There are also hip, fob, cash, and rule pockets. In con- 
nection with the last, a pocket for a 12'*' rule would be placed 
in side-seam below the side pocket ; one for a 6" rule would go 
on the hip. 

Poiret Twill. — fine worsted material with a soft or hard 
finish. It is similar to gabaidine, only finer and smoother. 

Polo Cloth. — A heavy fabric for spoils wear, similar to old- 
fashioned golf cloth. Usually w'hite. Two sides may differ in 
colour and pattern. Yam-dyed. Fulled, napped, and some- 
times rubbed to give chinchilla effect. 

Pompadour. — ^A small and dainty floral pattern, printed or 
woven. Named fiom Madame Pompadour. 

Pongee. — h. strong, scmiewhat rough silk in the natural colour, 
a light tan. It is made from cocoons of wild silkworms, which 
feed on oak leaves, and produce a coarser silk than Ae mulberry 
or cultivated silkworm. Because of the inequality in the output 
of wild silkworms, pongee dries greatly in colour and texture. 
In fabrics made of wild silk, spun silk yams are often used, 
giving a rougher surface. Pongee is made in Shantung; hence 
the name Shantung for a grade of pongee. In China pongee is 
hand-woven. Much modem pongee is, however, woven by 
machinery. Tussah, a Hindu word for a species of worm 
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natural to India, also refers to a wild silkworm in China ; some- 
times loosely used as a fabric name for a grade of pongee. 

Poplin. — A fabric with a cord effect across the cloth, which 
may be combined with damask twill, brocade, and other fancy 
weaves. Originally the fabric was woven with a fine silk warp 
and a worsted weft, the latter being so much heavier than the 
former as to produce the rep effect. The manufacture of poplin 
was introduced into Ireland by a colony of Huguenots, fugitives 
from France, in 1683, who settled in Dublin and practised the 
industry' there. 

Latterly the term " poplin ” has become more applicable to 
the structure tlian the substance of the fabric, cotton and rayon 
poplins being largely produced and sold. 

Pork, see Pig. 

Pre-shrinking. — Treatment of textiles before finishing to pio- 
vent shrinking. 

President. — A weft-backed woollen cloth, 2 picks of face to 1 
pick of back. Face W’eave 5-weft sateen, backing tied in 5-sateen 
order. A cotton warp is usually employed with a wool and 
mungo blend face weft, and a long, fibrous — say alpaca or 
mohair w’aste — ^backing weft. 

Prick-stitch. — ^This stitch is employ ed to give cither strengtli or 
appearance, and consists in alternately passing the needle 
straight up and down through the material, he stitch itself being 
either a back- or side-stitch. In nearly all cases of strapping, 
pricking must be resorted to in consequence of the thickness of 
material; and in lapped seams of heavy beavers, Devons, 
etc. 

Print. — General term for fabric stamped with design by means 
of dj'es used on engraved rollers, wood blocks, or silk screens. 
Block Printing. — ^The design is cut out or engraved on a 
wooden block, the parts to be printed standing up in flat relief. 
For fine lines, dots, etc., the design is built up in stiips or rods 
of brass, such objects in wood being too fragile to withstand the 
conditions of printing. It is a slow and comparatively costly 
method. Burnt-out Printing. — ^The design is printed with 
chemical on w'oven fabric of paired threads of different fibres, 
one of which is bufnt out from the parts printed. Often used on 
rayon velvets. Direct Printing. — The same principle as ap- 
plies in paper printing inasmuch as separate engraved rollers are 
required for each colour. Discharge Printing. — ^This term is 
used within the trade in a very wide sense. The method so- 
called allows designs to be printed upon a dyed ground, the dis- 
charging agents acting chemically and the portions of the fabric 
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treated with the printing rollers coming up in various colours 
according to the requirements of the design. Duplex Printing. 
— ^Method of printing a pattern on the face and back of the fabric 
with equal clearness. Often used on drapery fabric. Print-on 
Printing. — This term is self-explanatory seeing that it defines 
printing where the “ Discharge ” or “ Resist ” methods are not 
required. The designs are printed on to the cloth as the term 
implies, and is the more conventional method of printing gener- 
ally. Each colour used requires a separate roller ; each colour 
must fit in exact to the design required in the finished goods. It 
is the cheapest and quickest of all printing processes, and pro- 
duces the best results for general purposes, particularly where 
bulk production is required and long runs are insisted upon by 
the printer. Resist Printing. — ^This is an alternative metiiod 
to discharge printing, producing the same results. The colours 
are first printed on to the fabric and dyeing takes place after 
printing. Each portion resists the dye used for colouring the 
ground surface. To the designer and merchant converter the 
genen! term "Discharge” is used, the printer being only con- 
cerned with the method he will adopt to obtain the required 
result on the fabric. Roller Printing. — ^This consists essen- 
tially of a central pressuie bowl or cylinder around which en- 
graved copper rollers, equal in number to the colours of the de- 
sign, are arranged to work in contact. Screen Printing. — ^This 
process offers immense scope for textile goods of high quality. 
Preliminary processes for the preparation of the fabric are, in 
general, .similar in character to those used in preparation for 
machine printing or for dyeing. However, the fact that in screen 
printing comparatively small quantities and lots are dealt with, 
some modification of treatment is necessary. The method is as 
follows : screens of fine silk gauze, known in the trade as “ Bolt- 
ing Silk,” are drawn tightly over a wood frame upon which the 
design has been prepared for each colour, and a screen for each 
colour is employed. Where the mesh of the silk gauze is not 
required to penetrate into the fabric tlie screen is treated with a 
varnish which renders the gauze proof against penetration of 
the colour. The fabric is placed on a long table and secured 
with pins down each selvedge. The :»creens are then placed on 
the fabric one at a time, the colour applied by a squeegee, which 
penetrates where the gauze uas not been varnished. In the case 
of a three-colour design three screens are used, each in turn be^ 
moved along and connected up in repetition to form the design 
along the cloth length, the screen covering the full width of the 
cloth so treated. 


M.T. Ill— a i 
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Ptotein Rayon. — Great efforts have been made to develop 
rayon from proteins and proteinous substances, mainly because 
their nitrogenous content might be supposed to ally the products, 
from the point of view of certain properties, with wool and silk 
— both proteins. There have been great difficulties in the way 
of a satisfactory solution of the many problems that arise. 

Prunella. — firm stuff, somewhat like lasting, or haircloth, 
made of wool and hair. The name was applied from the pre- 
vailing colour of the material, it being plum-coloured. 

PruneUa Twill. — ^The 2 and i wa^ twill, taking its name from 
the possibilities of producing by this weave a bird’s-eye effect. 

^jamas. — ^Sleeping clothes. The word, said to come from the 
Persian, means “ leg clothing.” 
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Quarter. — ^Nine inches. Used to indicate width of carpets, 
quilts, etc. For instance, an eight-quarter carpet is 72" wide. 

Queens Cloth.— Cotton shirting. 

Quetsch. — ^American term for the rollers in the size box. 

Quilling. — ^Winding weft on to small bobbins. 

Quilt. — Originally a cushion or bed-cover with wadding 
between two cloths. The term “ quilts ” now covers bedclothes 
generally, whether padded or not. 

Quilting. — ^This is of t\^'o descriptions; the one consisting of 
rows of side-stitching crossing each other so as to show a dia- 
mond pattern. Then there is quilting which is preceded by the 
use of an iron to crease the material to the pattern to be repre- 
sented: after which it is basted on the under-lining and sewn 
with a side-stitch at each corner onl\’. 
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Rack Stitdi. — A knitting stitch similar to half-cardigan stitch 
which gives a herringbone effect with a ribbed back. 

Radium. — lustrous supple fabric which has the appearance 
and handle of a cr^pe with the crispness of a taffeta. Plain 
weave. 

Raising. — ^A process whereby fibres are raised to the surface. 

Ranter. — ^When a sewn seam has to be rendered less visible, it 
is rantered, i.e. the edges are drawn together by very fine " pri- 
vate” stitches, "pricked” from side to side. This must, of 
course, be done before the seam is pressed open. Where the 
surface texture permits, the “wool is scratched up” with the 
nee^e, thus helping further to obscure the seam. To repair. 
" His very cloaths were so neatly ranter-draw’d that no man 
living could ever discern they had been torn ” (seventeenth 
century). 

Rantering. — Concealing the presence of a seam. See Ranter. 

Rateen. — ^A weft-pile wool fabric, used for overcoatings, cloak- 
ings, and heavy wraps, sometimes made with a cotton warp ; a 
kind of chinchilla imitation in which the velvet pile is worked 
into small round knobs on the chincilla machine, instead of 
being formed into ridges as for ordinary chinchilla finish ; also 
ratine, ratteen, and rattinet. - 

Raw Edges. — A raw edge is, as the name implies, an edge not 
turned in ; the edge of forepart and facing lie one on the other 
and are stitched through. Such a finish is only possible in 
meltons, box cloths, and materials which do not fra>’ or ravel. 
The bottoms of coats are sometimes left raw. 

** Rayolanda.” — Courtaulds’ rayon staple with special wool- 
dyeing properties. 

Reed (loom). — ^A metal comb fixed in a frame ; the closeness 
of the wire determines the fineness of the cloth, keeping the warp 
threads evenly spaced and forming a guide for the back of the 
shuttle. 

Redittg. — (i) The process of unwinding yarp from cops or 
bobbins and re-winding on to a revolving reel in the form of 
skeins or hanks. (2) The operation of drawing silk from the 
cocoons or unwinding. 

Regatta Stripe. — ^A trade term for a class of light-weight 
worsted or woollen suiting with a neat fancy stripe effect, as in 
some flannels. 

Rep.— A term usually applied to fabrics of the warp ribbed 
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class; in which the rib, or rep, runs weft-way. It is sometimes, 
however, applied to the wen rib also. Also an unequal mat 
weave. Another definition is : a corded pattern produced by 
weaving a thick weft into a Ain warp, or several shoots of weft 
together and Aerefore showing the cord effect across the widA 
of the cloth, not lengthwise, as in the pattern commonly desig- 
nated " cord.” 

Rib Weave. — A descriptive term for a class of fabrics of staple 
character, wherein the weave fonnation produces prominent 
longiAdinal ridges or ribs, repeated regularly, on the face side 
of the material ; such as in Bedford cords. 

Rock of Eye. — A pattern drawn practically freehand, unguided 
by any oAer consideration than Aat " it looks right.” A pattern 
drawn without reference to system or proportion. 

Romaine. — ^A semi-sheer fabric. 

Rub o’ your Thumb. — Pass on luck or knowledge. 

Rubberised. — Fabric coated with rubber. 

Ruching. — A pleated or goffered strip of ribbon or other 
niateiial used as a trimming, now usually on women’s garments, 
but formerly on men's collars, cuffs, and edges. 

Running Stitch. — ^This consists in passing Ae needle straight 
forward in front of the thread through the material being sewn, 
leaving Ae stitches the same length on the top and undersides. 
This stitch, in its primitive form, is seldom used by tailors ; but 
it was, in oAer days, often used instead of rows of side-stitching 
in the stands of collars. 

Russell Cord. — A cloth made from cotton warp and worsted 
weft, employing the plain weave, but with Ae warp woven 
double ends instead of single to give a rib or cord effect. 

Russet. — ^A coai-se homespun cloth ; a cloth dyed with bark to 
a dark brown, and generally of rough texture ; a country’ dress. 
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S 

** S ” Twist. — direction of twist in yam or cord similar to 
the spiral part of the letter S. Formerly called “ right " 
twist. 

Sa^thy. — A name of Roman origin, still applied in particular 
localities to 4-shaft twill woollens. 

Sanforized. — ^A registered Trade Mark in respect to controlled 
compressive shrinkage. The property of Sanforized Shmnk Ser- 
vice, 44 Brazennosc Street, Manchester, 2. 

**San.Toy” (Regd.).— Courtaiilds' printed fabrics. 

Sarcenet. — h. fine and soft silk fabric, woven plain or twill ; 
used principally for linings, but sometimes made into light 
dresses. Also Sarsenet. 

Sateen. — ^A large class of goods, the distinguishing feature of 
which is the broken twill or satin weave by which they are fabri- 
cated. Originally sateen was simply an imitation of satin in 
wool or cotton. 

Satin. — ^A warp or weft surface cloth in which the intersec- 
tions of warp and weft are so arranged as to be imperceptible, 
the fabric thus possessing the smoothness for which satins are 
noticeable. 

Satin Soleil. — A smooth cross-wise weave in satin finish. Used 
considerably for dresses and light-w'eight suits. 

Satinet. — An imitation of satin in mercerised cotton or other 
yams. 

Saxony. — ^More particularly in the Scottish woollen trade, 
" Saxony ” signifies Botany or merino quality, in corded yarns. 
Used in contradistinction to " Cheviot,” which latter name is 
applied generically to goods of Cheviot and cross-bred, or other 
than merino wool. Merino wool from Saxony was at one time 
an important article of commerce. Since the introduction of 
Australasian wools, generically named “ Botany,” the term has 
lost its definite significance. There are still, however, three uses 
for &e term : (i) a high-grade wool, produced from the Merino 
sheep bred in Saxony ; (2) the yarns spun from Saxony wool ; 
(3) a fine worsted cloth woven with the Saxony yarns. 

Scaffolding. — ^Yarns, generally made from seaweed {see 
Alginate) used to .support other yams too fine to be woven by 
themselves. When woven the scaffolding yam is dissolved, 
leaving the wool or other yarn intact. By this method exceed- 
ingly light-weight fabrics are produced. 

Scales. — ^Scales may be termed relative dimensions, ratios of 
reduction or enlargement, etc. In coat and waistcoat cutting 
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one-half of the breast measure, two-thirds of the middle shoulder, 
etc., are used as scales to cut ^ ; with trousers one-half of the 
seat usually gives the scale. For making diagrams, garments 
are drawn to scale, such as one-sixth, one-fourth, etc. 

Schlompcr. — Decorative trimming. 

Schreineting. — calendering process done by rollers which 
have engraved lines producing a high lustre on the face of the 
fabric. The finish is, however, not permanent and is removed 
at first washing or laundering. Similar to Calendering (q.v.) 
but heavier pressure is imparted on the cloth. 

Scotch Beaming. — A. method of coloured warp preparation. 

Scotch Dressing. — K system of sizing used for very fine yams 
and super cloths. Much slower than slashing. 

Scrim. — An open coarse fabric used for needlework, curtains, 
etc. 

Scroop. — ^The term used for the " feel " associated with silk 
and which is given to rayon by chemical means. 

Scutch. — ^To disentangle, straighten, and cut into lengths 
niasses of yarns or fibres. With cotton it is a primary prepara- 
tory process. 

S^c, sey, sd, si, sie. — Contractions of “ arm's eye," the hole in 
the coat for the arm. For centuries it was called the “arm- 
scye," and it is so termed in two U.S.A. books on dressmaking 
recently published. The opening in a coat into which a sleeve 
is inserted. 

Sea Island Cotton. — Cotton grown on the islands of the south- 
ern coast of Georma, in South Carolina, and the Barbados. It 
IS one of the world’s finest cotton fibres, noted for its fineness, 
long staple, and lustrous appearance. 

Sealskin. — A pile fabric. 

Seam. — A line of junction between two edges. 

Seam Slippage. — ^The amount a fabric pulls away at the seams. 
Laboratory tests only can determine this with any degree of 
accuracy. 

Seat Allowance. — Seat allowance must not be confused with 
seat angle ; it is a quantity (generally from 2" to 3" for trousers, 
more for breeches, etc.) allowed for the expansion of seat when 
the wearer is seated ; whereas seat angle is an allowance for 
increased length. 

Seat Angle.— A term used to define the amount of ease given 
to the undersides of trousers ; it is also called straightne^ and 
crookedness. When a large amount of seat angle is given a 
crooked cut is produced, but a small amount gives a straight or 
closer fit 
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Sett’picce. — seat'-piece is a section of material sometimes 
Mwn across the top of undersides of trousers when the material 
is not long enough to cut them_ without a join. 

Seconds — ^Pieces of cloth which contain visible faults. 

Seersucker. — A lightweight fabric with crinkled stripes that 
may be laundered without ironing. May be plain, printed, or 
cross-dyed. Plain weave. 

Self'figured. — A cloth wherein the figure or pattern is produced 
by the weave, the goods being of one solid colour, as, for in- 
stance, fancy weave worsted piece dyes. 

Selvedge. — ^A narrow strip woven on both sides of a cloth to 
prevent fraying and to strengAen the edges. As a rule, sel- 
vedges are made by a weave different from that of the body of 
the cloth ; but if the cloth is a plain weave, the selvedges are 
composed of coarser fabric. This involves some difficulty of 
adjustment, and to avoid it the selvedge wa^ threads are some- 
times merely twined upon each other and interwoven with the 
weft to connect them with the body of the fabric. When two 
cloths are woven together in one width of the loom, centre sel- 
vedges are required. These are seldom satisfactorj', but the 
best are made by what is practicalH’ a separate little web with 
healding and wefting plan of its own The quality of a selvedge 
affects the value of a cloth, and buyers should examine them 
closely. Some authorities use the term " Selvage ” Selvedge is, 
of course, synonymous with “ list.” 

Semi-staple. — ^A generic term for a cloth of weave, colour, or 
finish midway between the severity or plainness of a staple fabric 
such as broadcloth and a Clay diagonal, or a black or blue serge 
on the one hand and a pronounced fancy suiting or overcoating 
on the other. Mixture serges, covert coatings, and the like are 
typical semi-staples. 

Serge. — A term applied to fabrics of a twill character and of 
a rough make, as distinct from the finer make of worsteds ; the 
weave is usually 2 and 2 twill, and the yarns woollen or cross- 
bred. The term was originall}' applied to a twill silk, which was 
reversible. 

Serge, Cotton Lining. — A mercerised lining used for lining 
coats. 

Serge, Frendi. — Very’ fine, soft weave ; easily tailored ; wears 
well but produces a shine more readily than other serges. Used 
for dresses, skirts, and suits. 

Serge, Mohair. — ^A lining fabric for men's overcoats. May be 
all wool or cotton warp with mohair filling. 

Seige Storm. — Hard, fine weave with nap. 
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Serge Wide Wale. — ^Has pronounced diagonal weave. Used 
for dress skirts and suits. 

Seegiiig. — k stitch which casts the thread over a material; 
generally done with the uncovered seams of washing and ravel- 
ling materials— both to prevent the ravelling which would 
weaken the seam and the appearance of long, unsightly threads. 
Serging is also used for joining two edges together in cases where 
it is necessary that the pieces joined should be flat, as in the 
serging of a cuff to the sleeve. 

Setts. — ^The number of warp threads per inch or other unit of 
measurement. There are at least fourteen different sett systems, 
each denoted by the locality in which it operates, such as Brad- 
ford system, Huddersfield system, Leeds system, etc. 

Shading Effects. — Effects produced by different colours or 
qualities of materials, or by weave, the result being a gradual 
change of appearance from one colour, or structure, to another. 

Shadow Weave. — A term describing an effect on certain cloths 
of staple character, such as worsted suitings, either clear-finished 
or unfinished, whereby part of the weave is presented in, say, a 
medium shade of blue yam and the remainder in a darker shade 
of blue yarn. 

Another kind of shadow weave is produced on self- 
figured staple worsteds, as those of herringbone or diamond 
pattern, by having the yams used in certain parts of the woven 
design twisted in a reverse direction, so that by contrast with the 
yarns of regular twist a sort of shadow pattern effect results. 

Sharkddn. — Originally a tvo-coloured worsted suiting. Now 
the named used to describe rayon and other fabrics t3’pified bj 
heavy, semi-crisp texture. Weave ; plain, twill, and basic-weave 
variations. 

Shearing. — ^The process of clearing the face of fabrics from 
projecting fibres, loose threads, and knots, and to brighten the 
appearance. 

Shed. — ^The opening formed by the warp 3'arns for the pas- 
sage of the shuttle in weaving. The "'arp is divided into two 
lines. 

Shepherd’s Plaid, or Chedc.—A chfck pattern of black and 
white, originally used for Scottish shepherds' plaids (which are 
now of a coloured pattern). It is woven on the plain loom, the 
checks being formed by alternate stripes of black and white 
warp, and a similar alteration in the weft. 

Shirring (N. or V.). — A series of close parallel runnings which 
are drawn up so as to make the material bebveen them set full 
by gatherings. 
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Shoddy.— -Worked up long-fibred wool waste. Short-fibred 
waste is worked up into Mungo. 

Shot. — Same as Pick. A changeable effect produced by using 
weft colours different to warp colours. 

Shuttle. — ^The implement that carries the weft across the loom 
in weaving. 

Sidlian . — A cloth made from a fine cotton waip and a thick 
mohair weft, employing the plain weave. 

Side^dges. — Slips of cloth inserted in back pleats, as in a 
livery coat. 

Side>8titch. — This stitch is used for sewing two pieces of 
material together, leaving an impression merely without showing 
the thread. In fancy stitching such as facings or the stand of a 
collar, the stitch is formed by placing the needle close by the side 
of the silk ; but in stitching an edge of a coat, in forming the 
stitch the needle is put slightly in front of the thread, and the 
hand drawn carefully tight. 

SOesia. — coarse linen cloth woven on a wide setting; a 
cotton imitation of the linen clotli used for linings. The origin 
of the name is said to be as follows ; Joseph Ferguson, founder 
of Ferguson Brothers, Carlisle, originated the idea of beetling 
cotton goods. By this process he was enabled to obtain a soft 
silky finish, and his cotton goods quickly won wide renown as 
" Silesias,” a Polish name suggested by his wifp through their 
mutually sympathetic interest in the efforts of the Poles to avert 
the partition of their country by Germany, Austria, and Russia. 

Silk. — ^The filaments created by the silkworm in spinning its 
cocoon. 

Silk Conditioning. — ^The process of degumming and otherwise 
preparing raw silks for textile uses. 

Silk Yam Counts. — ^The weight of i,ooo yards in drams gives 
the counts. Thus, if i.ooo yards weigh 6 drams it is known as 
" 6-dram'' silk (Manchester method of counting). Another 
system is the number of yards per ounce, thus 25,000 organzine 
or tram yam means 25,000 yards per ounce (Yorkshire method). 

S? « gei«igT — A process for the removal of loose fibres from the 
face of the cloth by burning or singeing. 

^gle Cloth. — ^This term describes a fabric that has been con- 
stracted of but one system of weave — that is to say, one set of 
warp threads and one set of weft threads, as distinguished from 
a backed or double cloth. Such character of material, as seen 
in practically all fancy suitii^s or summer weights, and for the 
most part winter-weight suitings, is also called a " through-and- 
through" clotilj. 
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Siking.— ’A finishing process in which a substance is added to 
the yam and cloth to give it additional strength, stiffness, 
smoothness, oi to increase its weight. The products employed 
are glue, starch, dextrine, wax, or china clay. 

Skem.— A strand of yarn or thread wound in a series of cross- 
ings, superimposed coils on a reel, usually il yards in circum- 
ference. 

Skiffle. — Brush. 

Slack Selvedge.— A weaving fault usually caused by the yam 
being wound carelessly on the waip beam at the sides ; by the 
selvedge yarn being too coarse ; or not so elastic as the other 
yarn : or by worn temples not keeping the cloth taut. 

Slasher Madime. — A large machine used for coating warp yarn 
with a size mixing. 

Slated Seams. — ^Slated or overlaid seams are not so much heard 
of nowadays. This kind of seam, as will be understood by the 
name, has one section laid upon the other, after the manner of 
slates upon a roof. It is only suitable for heavy materials which 
have a firm edge, such as meltons, beavers,' box cloths, and 
friezes. Usually these seams are double-sewn, i.e. one sewing 
quite on the edge, with a second row at anv desired distance, 
to match the edges. 

Sley. — (i) The number of warp \’arns per inch in a cloth. 
{2) That part of a loom mechanism in which the reed is fixed 
and which moves the reed forward to beat up the weft. 

Slippage. — A fault which occurs in some fabrics owing to 
their loose weave. The yams tend to separate leaving open 
spaces. 

Sliver. — A continuous untwisted sti^ad of fibres appearing 
like a loose rope. 

Sliver Laps. — Slivers from the carding machine are united by 
the sliver lap machine into laps of small width from 7 to 12 in 
readiness for the later process of combing. 

Sloping. — term used in the beetling process. The cloth is 
wound on the beam in a slanting direction in order that both the 
selvedge and the adjacent cloth shall receive equal pressure from 
the beetle. 

Stub. — A cloth woven from yarn having thick places occur- 
ring at regular or random i tervals in the piece. 

Snob. — A tailor's word for a tailor whose work is unskilled 
and lacks finish. Example: "He snobbed the job," i.e. he 
turned out a poorly made garment. 

Snob’s Thumb. — ^The thumb of a shoe-maker becomes, with 
use, spatula+e and this suggests the phrase. A loop of material 
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about I" long used as a button-hole for a pocket inside a* coat 
or waistcoat, sewn into the top jetting and lying over the pocket 
mouth, fastening to a button Wow tne bottom jetting. A piece 
of cloth, circular in shape, about i" in diameter, used to cover 
plugged buttons. 

Soaking. — Treatment applied to silk and rayon preparatory to 
throwing or twisting. 

Soldi. — ^An all-wool fabric with a highly reflecting warp sur- 
face of a broken-rib character. 

Souring. — ^This term signifies treatment of cotton cloth in a 
weak acid solution, usually sulphuric or hydrochloric acid. The 
acid decomposes the lime soaps, removing the calcium portion, 
and leaves the free fatty acids on the cloth. 

SpedaOty Yams. — ^A general term for many tj’pes, includ- 
ing weft yarns with twist turns or soft-spun yarns, folded, 
doubled, and ply yams. Chiefly for the designer with which to 
experiment, providing that he bears in mind the limitations of 
such yarns both as regards strength and their suitability for 
moving through the healds and reeds in the weaving process. 

Spindle. — ^A finely tempered length of steel fitted with a whorl 
which is rotated and used in spinning for imparting twist in the 
thread. 

Spinneret. — ^A nozzle with a number of small orifices through 
which the viscous solution used in rayon producjion is forced or 
extraded. 

Split Picks. — ^Term used in weaving in which some picks are 
distorted while others are straight. 

Splits. — Cloths woven with a double leno selvedge in the 
centre so that after finishing the cloth can be split into two pieces. 

Sponge Ooth. — A heavy, soft cotton fabric with a loop-pile 
face, made in a wide range of qualities and used as a ladies' 
dress cloth. 

Spoding System. — In rayon spinning a certain number of 
single threads from the spinneret are coagulated and wound on 
to a bobbin. 

&un-Lo. — ^Trade name for rayon yarn and fabrics made by 
the Industrial Rawn Corp., U.S.A. 

%>un Rayon. (Old name. Staple Fibre.) — Rayon in staple 
lengths. 

Squet^ec. — ^A device with a handle and roller containing a 
flexible rubber blade used in screen printing to force the colour 
paste trough the silk screen. 

Staple.— Generic term for a cloth with a conservative weave 
and colour, such as dress worsteds, black and blue serges, dia- 
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g onals, whipcords, corkscrews, kerseys, meltons, etc., in contra- 
istinction to a semi-staple or fancy suiting or overcoating; 
(2) length of a fibre. 

Stays. — ^These are small strips of linen, etc., put at the back to 
stay or strengthen buttons, pocket-tacks, etc. 

Stockinet. — Fabric made on a knitting machine. 

Stoting. — ^This is an operation by which two edges are sewn 
together by means of a stitch taken through and over at the 
same time. Its object is to secure thinness, and that the join 
may be less prominent than a seam ; indeed, the notion is to take 
such care as to avoid observation. It is generally used where 
seams are not supposed to be, either on the inside or outside of 
a garment ; in piercing facings inside, cuts under rolls, etc. At 
one time it was not uncommon for edges to be stoted. 

Stretch Spinning. — A process in raj'on yam manufacture 
wherein filaments are forced through spinneret holes of com- 
paratively large diameter — say from 0 25 to 0 50 mm. — and sub- 
sequently elongated by a verj’ considerable length-stretch. 

Sttipe. — A term applied to patterns running longitudinally 
with the warp in textile fabrics, produced by employing a special 
weave or two or more colours of warp specially arranged. 

Stripping. — Removing the colour from dyed cloth b\' means 
of scouring chemicals prior to re-dyeing or other processing. 

Su^e. — A fabric with a suede finish, i.e. a light nap re- 
sembling chamois. 

Sueding. — ^A finishing process giving the fabric the soft, 
smooth handle of chamois leather. Produced by rubbing the 
fibres by means of rapidly revolving rollers covered with car- 
borundum or some other similar abrasi% e material. 

Suiting. — ^A general term which applies to a variety of weaves 
and finishes. Many novelties are introduced from time to 
time. 

Superfine. — ^A high-grade West of England cloth, usually 


black. 

Sut. — ^An advantage, a small windfall: used on the shop- 
bpard. Example : " His horse won at 33 to i, a bit of sut for 
him." 

Swansdown. — ^A heavy twilled cotton fabric; the simplest of 
twill weaves, plushing all but one of the waip ends, the 4-end 
plushing three ends; the 5-end plushing four ends, and 

so on. , , 

Swatch. — A strip of cloth or “bundle of clotli patterns used as 

ScLlTlj^lcS* 

Swiss. — ^So called because first made in Switzerland. A fine. 
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sheer, cotton fabric which may be plain or embroidered (lappet 
weave) in dots or figures. Design may be introduced by swivel 
weaving, which produces shaggy surface on one side. Com- 
position dot or fi^re may be applied chemically. 

Sword-slash. — piece of cloth sewn on the skirt of livery coats, 
vandyked at the back, with three buttons. 

Syndiedc. — (i) A mjan-made material produced from chemical 
elements or compounds. (2) An inaccurate and out-moded term 
for all man-made fibres. 
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Tabby.— A term employed to describe a plain weave. Named 
after a suburb of Bagdad. 

Taffeta. — N. plain, closely woven, smooth, crisp fabric. The 
warj) and the weft are of the same or nearly die same yarn size. 
Originally a rich silk used in England in the seventeenth cen- 
tury ; it is now made of various yarns. Wool taffeta is used for 
good-quality shirts. Cotton taffeta has many uses. 

Take-up. — ^The per cent, decrease in the length of a yarn in a 
cloth based on the original length ot the yarn. A crimp (q.v.). 

Taking-up Motions. — Loom mechanisms for regulating the 
number of picks per inch in the cloth and winding the cloth on 
to the roller. 

Tam O’Shanter, see Balmoral. 

Tammy. — ^An old form ot cloth woven ot wool, formerly 
called Coventry ware ; it is now known as a stout woollen stuff 

Tappets. — Cams arranged to actuate the healds in weaving 
simple fabrics such as twills, plains, sateens, etc. 

Tariatan. — A thin, very open cotton fabric, highly sized and 
polished. About as coaree as thin cheese-cloth, onh' veiy^ wiry 
and transparent. It has a square mesh While or coloured. It 
will not launder, and is very perishable. Among other purposes 
it is used for pageant costumes. 

Tartan. — An old name for plain woollen surviving in Araiy 
use; the type of pattern composed of checks and crossed lines 
adopted as distinctive by the Highland clans of Scotland, each 
clan, sept, and family having its own sp>- ial pattern or patterns. 
There are about two hundred distinct cUn tartans, and in addi- 
tion there are regimental and numerous fancy tartans designed 
on the same principle. 

Tartan Velvet. — A velvet with a short pile, woven in a tartan 
pattern. 

Tartarine. — ^A silk fabric, so named because it was said to 
come from Tartary. 

Taunton. — A broadcloth, giving about ii oz. to the narrow 
yard, made at Taunton, Somerset. 

Tavbtock. — h broadcloth, 'ormerly made at Tavistock, Devon, 
which was called Western Dozens. 

Telnimng. — ^Pre-condensed resin in solution is made up of 
molecules so tiny that they can penetrate the fibres in the cloth. 
After soaking in this solution fabric lengths are put through 
rollers to squeeze out excess resin, dried, and subjected to high 
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temperature. The heat causes the resin molecules to grow so 
that they become part of the fibre itself. Washing or dry-clean- 
ing does not remove the permanent crease-resisting finish thus 
obtained. A product and process of Tootal Broadhurst Lee Co., 
Ltd., Manchester. 

Tennis Qoth. — A cloth usually of a lightish texture and colour, 
soft to handle, and usually made from wool. 

Tensile Strength. — ^The ability of material, fabric, or yam, to 
resist breakage by tension. Strength is measured in lb. per inch. 

Tentering (otherwise Stentering). — A finishing process in 
which goods are widened out or tentered by being hooked on to 
chains, which expand to the width required, then carrj' the cloth 
through a heated chamber or over gas jets so that the cloth is 
dried in this position. 

Teiylene (Reg.) (Imperial Chemical Industries and the Calico 
Printers’ Association). — A fibre produced from a polj'eslcr de- 
rived essentially from terephthafic acid and ethylene glycol. 

Terry. — A velvet with the loop pile uncut ; a shaggy towelling, 
with a loop pile. 

Terry Poplin. — A fabric composed of silk waip and wool W'cft, 
in which alternate warp threads are looped up to form a fine 
pile on the surface of the cloth. 

Texture. — ^The surface effect of cloth. 

Tinsel Yams. — Low-grade cotton or rayon yarns around which 
metal strands arc twisted. Used chiefly for metallic effects in 
the constraction of brocades, furnishing fabrics, and the like. 

Tinting. — A process by which yam is dyed with fugitive 
colours in order to distinguish it from similar yams of opposite 
twist. 

Top. — Longer wool fibres as separated from the shorter ones 
(noils). 

Tow. — A large group of continuous filaments without definite 
twist. The shorter flax fibres. 

” Tow-to-Top ” Process. — ^An important innovation in the rayon 
staple field. {See Staple Rayon.) 

Tricot. — Another name for " Jersey CloA.” On the right side 
appears rib-knittjpg effect, on the wrong side the ribs run cross- 
wise. A soft kind of flannel. 

Trimmings. — The accessories required for the making and 
ornamenting of any article of dress, for curt^ns, hanginjgs, or 
drapery. Trimmings is a term of wide application, taking in 
haberdashery on the one hand and the Manchester goods depart- 
ment on the other. To the tailor, trimmings are canvas, linings, 
buttons, twist, silk, etc.; to the dressmaker, linings, braids, 
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buttons, hooks and eyes, tapes, fnlls, flounces, yokes, ribbons, 
and other accessories ; for the milliner, ribbons, feathers, flowers, 
etc., are trinunings. 

Tropical Whipcord. — A shower-proofed material woven with a 
thatched surface weave, used for overcoatings. 

Trotter. — A tailors’ assistant whose chief duty it was to take 
work to out-workers and to bring back try-ons or finished work. 
Generally an unenviable job for the most junior assistant cutter. 
It also described the man or boy who carried the beer cans from 
a nearby inn to the tailors working in a large workshop. 

Trouserings. — Cloth recognised as suitable for making into 
trousers, generally with striped pattern. 

Trousers. — From French troussers, a garment from waist to 
feet — ^not over feet like pantaloons. 

Trubenizing. — A treatment on specially prepared interlinings 
of acetate which are fused on the outer and inner layers of a 
collar, etc., after high temperature is applied. The collar, etc., 
will thus hold its original shape after washing. 

Tulle. — A fine net fabric, and one of the first forms of 
machine-made net. Illusion, spotted, grenadine, and other nets 
of the same kind being variants. Tulle is possibly the most 
generally useful of lace nets, being made into robes, veils, frills, 
and trimmings of many kinds. 

Tussah (Tussore). — Silk of a brown colour: the produce of 
the wild silkworm, which feeds on oak leaves. 

Twaddle (Tw.). — A scale for measuring the density of liquids 
heavier than water. Each degree of Tw. is equal to 005 in 
specific gravity scale. Thus a specific gravity of 104 would 
be 8“ Tw. 

Tweed. — ^The woollen goods woven with dyed yams, vari- 
coloured, plain or twilled, felted and rough-finished, made into 
suits for men and boys and skirts, jackets, and over-garments, 
etc., for ladies. Tweeds were originally twilled cloths woven of 
Cheviot wool with a heavy nap ; but the name has been applied 
to woollen cloths of a light make almost indiscriminately, so that 
now there are Harris tw^eeds, Donegal, Irish, and other hand- 
woven plain tweeds, fancy tweeds, f-nd an almost endless variety 
of patterns. The word is said to derive from " twirls a happ> 
mistake due to careless or ndifferent handwriting. 

Twfll. — ^A fundamental weave admitting of many variations. 
Found in serge, denim. Canton flannel, etc. Intersection of 
yarns forms lines mnning to the right or left diagonally across 
the fabric. 

Two-ply. —A doubled woollen or worsted yam. 

11.T. ta— aa 
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U 

Umbrella S3k. — ^Same as Gloria. 

Urns, Umsie, Umses. — A tailor's term applied to an anonymous 
newcomer into a workshop until his name was divulged. It 
was used to him, as a term of personal address, as well as of 
him in his absence. 

Unbleached aoths.— Goods which are made up in the grey 
state for sale. 

Union. — Fabrics are “ union *' when composed of two 
materials otherwise than by blending. Union worsted has a 
cotton warp and worsted weft, or vice versa. Other composi- 
tions include linen and wool, linen and cotton, etc. 

Upland Cotton. — A distinct type of cotton comprising the great 
bulk of cotton produced in the united States, and belonging to a 
species distinct from the sea-island and Egyptian cotton. 

Upturn. — Upturn, or turn-up, is the inlay at the bottom of 
sleeves, coat, trousers, etc. 
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Valenciennes. — A kind of lace formed in a six-sided mesh, and 
ornamented with figures, named after the French town where it 
was hand-made for centuries. Valenciennes net was the first 
lace to be imitated by a fabric made upon an adapted knitting- 
frame, and the bulk of the goods now sold as Valenciennes lace 
is machine-made. 

Valentia. — A fabric composed of woollen, worsted, cotton, and 
silk yams, specially designed for livery waistcoats. 

Vanduara Yam. — ^An early type of rayon. Made by forcing a 
solution of gelatine through a fine capillary tube and carrying 
the thread on an endless band through a drying chamber. The 
fibre was very lustrous, soft, and pliable. 

Vanishing Stripes. — Patterns produced by weaving coloured 
threads on the face of the cloth and then allowing them to dis- 
appear behind for a distance. The stripes thus produced re- 
semble printed lines. 

Velour. — K general term for pile fabrics. Used for draperies. 
Usually a short pile, mercerised cotton pile most common. 
Mohair and silk are used. Typical velour is a durable material 
and rich-looking. 

Velour Wool. — So called because of its velvety texture. A 
soft woollen fabric with a nap raised and sheared to absorb light 
like dull velvet. The quality depends upon the quality of the 
woollen yarns used. A good velour wool wears well ; but the 
cheaper grades " wear ofi " badly anl wrinkle. 

Velvet. — A broad and inclusive teim which covers all warp- 
pile fabrics except plush, chenille, terry, velveteen, and cor- 
duroy. Double woven, face to face, and cut apart while still on 
the loom by a knife placed in position resembling a shuttle. 
Lyons Velvet. — ^The term given to stiff velvets. Panne Velvet. 
— A lightly finished lightweight velvet, the pile being laid flat in 
one direction. Transparent Velvet. — ^Very lightweight velvet 
with rayon back and rayon pile. Plain weave variations. 

Velveteen. — A short pile fabric resembling velvet but woven 
single. Weave : variations of plain wea^'e. 

Velvet Finish. — A finish ui which a fairly dense pile of a velvet 
description is produced upon a w'oollen fabric by wet-raising in 
various directions and then cropping just to level the pile, but 
not to leave the fabric bare. 

Venetian.— A fabric of an upright warp twill character, pro- 
duced by a sateen warp weave wim a dot added. The term was 
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originally applied to a dress face woollen cloth, but later wdreted 
dress Venetians have been made and, later still, cotton Venetians. 

Verona Serge. — mixture fabric, woven in various colours, 
with mohair or worsted and cotton. 

Vicuna. — The long, silky hair of the South American goat, 
inhabiting the higher regions of BoUvia and Chile. The hair is 
of the highest textile quality and when first introduced was 
made into a fine broadcloth, at once light and strong and com- 
fortable ; but the fibre has become so valuable that real vicuna 
cloth is ve^ costly, and the fabrics sold as vicuna are mostly 
woollen imitations. 

Vicuna Cloth. — ^The cloth with the wool from the vicuna ; the 
imitation cloth made with fine wools and felted, shorn, and 
napped to give the appearance of real vicuna. 
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Wadding. — h sheet of carded cotton sized on one side and 
used as padding in the make-up of various garments, or for sur- 
gical purposes. 

Wadding Pick. — N thick pick, usually of low quality, which 
is inserted often without interfacings between the two fabrics in 
double cloths, and between the two warps in a warp-backed 
structure. This gives weight to the fabric, and a certain degree 
of solidarity, without the pick being seen or without its being 
detrimental to the fabric in any other respects. 

Wadmol. — A stout, coarse, woollen cloth. 

Waffle Cloth. — Fabric with a characteristic honeycomb weave. 
When made in cotton, it is called waffle pique. Used for coat- 
ings, draperies, dresses, towelling. Same as Honeycomb Cloth. 

Waistband. — This denotes a piece cut separately and seamed 
on at the hollow of waist all round the top and undersides of 
trouseis. 

Wale. — A series of loops in successive courses made by one 
needle in knitting, suporting each other. A preparatory process 
in production of weaver’s and knitter's warps. 

Warp. — Yarns running lengthwise in cloth. 

Warp Knitting. — h type of knitting where the yams ran length- 
wise of the fabric. The yarns are prepared as warps with one 
or more j^ams for each needle. 

Warp Pile. — Fabrics with an extra set of warp yams to form 
a pile. 

Warp Printing. — The warp is primed prior to weaving and 
the partly coloured threads are interwoven with grey, bleached, 
or light-coloured filling. 

Warping. — General term for processes after winding con- 
cerned in the preparation of w^eaver’s and knitter’s warps. 

Washing Goods. — Those fabrics which are easily w'ashed, and 
do not lose colour or quality in the process. 

Watering. — A finishing process by which watered patterns are 
produced on plain woven fabric.s. The principle of this opera- 
tion is that two fabrics of precisely similar build when pressed 
together naturally “watt ’’ one another, owing to the coinci- 
dence or non-coincidence of the threads or picks causing flatness 
or ribbedness of a sufficiently marked character under conditions 
of heat and pressure. 

Waterproofing.— -Making fabrics waterproof by rubberising, 
oiling, etc 
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Water>rei^ent Staple Fibte. — Process>treated viscous 9tai:>le 
fibre by which it is rendered no more wettable than other textile 
materials. 

Weasel. — ^The board on which journeymen tailors used to 
work when sitting cross-legged at the bench. A long, thin 
pressing iron, the most easily spared of all tailors' irons, hence 
the first to be popped (pawned). 

Up and down the City Road. 

In and out the Eagle; 

That’s the way the money goes. 

Pop goes the weasel. 

A Penny for a cotton hall, 

A ha’penny for a needle: 

That’s the way the money goes. 

Pop goes the weasel. 

Weave. — ^The interlacing of warp and weft. 

Weft. — ^Threads running across the cloth. 

Weft-faced. — A preponderance of weft on the face of the 
fabric. 

Waiting. — Sometimes metallic salts are used in the dyeing 
and finishing of silk and rayon fabrics to increase weight and 
draping qualities and to decrease the price. JDver-weighting 
causes deterioration in the fabric when put to ordinary usage. 

Welsh Wool Fabric8.-*-A class of goods made with the wool of 
the sheep native to Wales, characterised by a fine, hairy quality, 
weaving into dense flannelly goods. 

Wdt. — ^That which, being sewn or otherwise fastened to an 
edge, pocket, or border, serves to ^ard, strengthen, or adorn 
it. Outside breast pockets and waistcoat pockets are usually 
^shed in this style. Top welts are strips of cloth sewn on 
trousers at topsides only, when material is short, or when pleats 
at waist are wanted. 

We$t of England Goths. — Certain high qualities of serges and 
woollen goods woven in the Stroud and Gloucester districts. 

Westctoft ** (Re^d.). — Courtaulds’ rayon pisce-goods. 

Whed-piece. — ^A piece, triangular in shape, added to the end 
of the skirt, from Ae pleat round when me material is insuffi- 
cient in width. 

Whip. — ^An extra warp used for making cords or patterns on 
the face of a fabric. 

Whipcord.— A cloth having a corded surface, the lines being 
clearly defined. . 
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Whipping the Cat. — Tailor who takes his tools to customer's 
house. 

White Goods. — ^The large class of fabrics which are colourless 
or bleached, generally formed into a department in a large 
drapery store. White goods are commonly of linen and cotton, 
in piece and made-up. 

Wigan. — A cotton fabric woven with a wide reed and dressed 
with a gummy substance ; used as a stiffening in ladies’ dresses. 
A special grade of calico and sheeting made at Wigan. 

Willow. — K woody material used for millinery shapes. 

Wncey. — ^A cloth composed of a cotton warp and a woollen 
weft of a fairly heavy tj'^pe. 

Winding. — ^The operation of transferring yarn from one form 
of package to another such as winding on hanks, bobbins, cops, 
or pirns. 

Wings. — ^Thin pads of wadding, covered, to reach from side 
body around back scve to shoulder; used for a whole back 
unlined — T. and C., November, 1930. 

Witney. — A woollen nap cloth napped in a particular pattern. 

Wood Pulp. — A raw material of rayon. Usually spruce or 
pine. 

Woof, Weft. — A term sometimes applied to the bar-trees 
(Scottish term “ stakes ”) upon which warps are made, but more 
frequently a term (now almost obsolete) synonymous with weft 
or filling. 

Wool. — The hair from sheep, lamb, and certain other animals 
that is spun, woven, knitted, or felted into fabric for clothing. 
Alpaca. — Fine, long, woolly hair of the alpaca, a South Ameri- 
can goat-like animal. It is superior to ..rdinary qualities of sheep’s 
wool. Angora. — ^Long, soft, hair-like wool of the Angora goat. 
Used in combination with wool, and in making mohair. Botany.— 
Fine, Merino-type wool shipped from Botany Bay, Australia. 
Cashmere. — ^Soft, very fine wool found beneath the outer hair 
of goats in the Himalayan region. Combing Wool. — Wool of 
longer fibres which are combed to straighten them out. Suit- 
able for worsted yams. Kemp. — Short, harsh wool used mainly 
in carpets. Lamb’s Wool. — Soft, clastic wool of lambs, from 
seven to eight months old. Used for the best woollen textiles. 
Merino. — ^Very fine wool, obtained from Sjjanish Merino sheep. 
Shetland. — ^Very fine wool from sheep raised in the Shetland 
Isles off the coast of Scotland. Shoddy Wool.— Re-manufac- 
tured wool obtained by shredding discarded woollen, worsted, 
and knitted garments, mill waste, clippings, etc. Shoddy 
material must be so labelled. Can be a mixture of fibres with 
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wool. Top Wool. — Continuous strand of long wool fibres from 
which short fibres have been eliminated by combing. Virgin 
Wool. — ^Any wool that has never before been woven, knitted, 
felted, or otherwise processed into cloth or fabric, nor used for 
any other purpose. 

Woollen Fabric. — Cloth constructed from woollen material ; not 
necessarily synonymous with all-wool. 

Woollen Yam. — ^Yarns spun from wool in which any^ing but 
a parallel position of the fibres is noticeable — as distinct from 
worsted yam in which the wool fibres are markedly parallelised. 

Worsted Fabric.— -The typical worsted is a clear, smooth-hand- 
ling fabric, in which the structure and colour are clearly defined 
owing to the clearness and smoothness of both the yams and 
interlacing. 

Worsted Yam. — ^Yams spun from wool in which the fibres are 
markedly parallelised — as distinct from woollen yarns in which 
anjdhing but a parallel position of the fibres is noticeable. 
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Ym-dyeA-Dyed in the yarn, not in the piece, the slubbing, 
or the wool state, 


Yam Nmnlm-A standard measure of the fineness of p 
calculated by the number of specified tabs per specified 
weight Thus the higher the ,vam number tlic finer the yam. 
Or calculated by a number of specified weights per specified 
lengths as rayon si or nylon. Thus the higher the number the 
thicker the yarn. (See also Denieis.) 
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Z 

Zein. — ^The trade name for fibres produced in U.S.A. from 
sein, a derivative of com meal. The solution is extruded 
through spinnerets into a coagulating bath where it is simul- 
taneously contacted by an aldehyde to form the fibre. Possesses 
satisfactory elasticity and resilience, wet strength, elastic re- 
covery, and an abrasion resistance superior to synthetic fibres 
derived from cellulose. (Corn Products Refining Corp., U.S.A.). 

Zephyr. — A fine, light cotton fabric, generally woven with 
dyed yams in a variety of fancy patterns ; printed imitations. 

Zibetine. — ^A dress fabric made in cross-bred yarns, strangely 
coloured, usually in stripe form, and in finishing partly raised 
with fibre laid in one direction. A woollen fabric with a heavy 
nap raised in one direction — down the surface. 

« Z ” Twist. — Direction of tw ist in yarn or cord called “ Z ” 
twist as the spirals conform in slope to the middle part of the 
letter Z. Also called “ left ” or " re\'crRe ” twist. 
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A 2-and>2 check, definition of, iii. 24O 
Abbatre. definition of. iii. 242 
Abito. definition of. iii. 242 
Absorbents, principle of cloth, lii. 235 
Academy, Tailor and Cutter, Lc^ndon, 1. 
12 

Accessories, dinner clothes, gentlemen’s. 

ii. 41 

Accessories for tropical outfits, ii. 38 
Accordion pleats, definition of. hi. 242 
Accordion stitch, definition of, lii. 2^2 
Accountancy — i>ee Book-keeping, account- 
ancy. and insv ranee 

Accountant. Royal Navy, distinction marks 
o* branch, li 186 

Accountant's part in business, lii 10^ 
Acetate, definition of, iii. 242 
Acetic acid ester, definition of, iii. 2); 
Acids and chemicals, gannemt renovation, 

iii, 235 

Acro&s -chest measure, gentlemen's gamient'^. 

i. 44 

Ada, definition of, iii. 242 
Additional back swing in loose-hanging 
oventats. gentlemen's, i. t6^ 
swinging the pattern, i, 164 
Additional fascias, man's shop, hi. 172 
Admirals, distinction marks of rank, li 1.^5 
Admirals of the Fleet, distinctwm ina'^k'' of 
rank. ii. 185 

Advanced baste in trying-on gentlemen's 
garments, i. 210 

Advent vestments for clergy, ii. 2 
Advertising, lii. lOi 
newspaper, iii. loi 

&ee also letters, general corre- 

spondence and advertising 
Aeroplane fabric, definition of. iii. 242 
Air Force Cross, method of wearing at 
public function, ii. 

Air Force uniforms, ii, 2(>o 
greatcoat, officer's, ii. 26b 
new style service dress wear waistcoat, 

ii. 261 

service dress jacket, officer’s, ii, 2^ 
Women's Auxiliary Air Foret -see 
Women's Auxiliary Air Force 
Alb, definition of. hi. 242 
Albert cloth, definition of, iii. 242 
Albert cord, definition of, lii. 242 
Albert cr^pe. definition of. iii. 242 
Alen9on lace, definition of, iii. 287 
Alginate yams, definition of, iii 24^ 


Allover, definition of, iii. 242 
Allpine, definition of, iii. 243 
All wool, definition of, hi. 243 
Aloe lace, definition of, lii. 287 
Alpaca, definition of, 111. 243 
Alpaca w<x»l. definition of, iii. 327 
Alterations, gentlemen's garments, cause 
and cure, i. 222 
Alterations — Body coats, i. 251 
diagram, i. 232 
fullness on blade seam. i. 251 
hanging away below the blades, 1. 251 
pleats gaping, i. 231 
pleats overlapping too much. 1. 251 
Alterations— -Coafs, coat lifting when arms 
f'lre raised, i. 243 
coat too high in neck, i. 234 
collar low and standing away from back 
neck, i. 234 

crease in front of scye, i. 243 
crease low at side neck i. 243 
crease- row gaping open, 1. 243 
creases from back neck to shoulder- 
bone, i. 2|0 

diagonal crease*! from neck to front 
scyc, i. 240 

diagonal crea.*!^s over blades, i. 238 
diagonal fold at back scye, 1. 236 
c^«.^»lams, I 235, 237, 230, 241, 244* 

exc -'Sive length between blades, i. 256 
fronts falling aw’ay, i. 242 
fronts will not meet, i. 242 
fullness of scyc front, i. 238 
horizontal fold at back scye, i. 236 
insiiffirieni front scye distance, i. 244 
lapel rolling too low. i. 242 
neck too low all round, i. 234 
5C\e not large enough, 1. 247 
short front shoulder, i. 24/ 
shoulder too crooked, i. 247 
'-houlders too wide. i. 238 
right in scye and too close over 
shoulder- b'adcs, 1. 2jo 
tight i. 245 

Alterations-^Opflrroafs, badly hanging back 
in raglan, i. 248 

curved crease at forearm, i. 250 
diagram, i. 249 
difficult to get on, i. 248 
radian sleeve bulging at centre seam. 
1. 250 

ripples in centre of raglan sleeve, i. 248 
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Alterations — Sleeves, crown too high, i. 258 
diagonal creases from crown, i. 254 
diagrams, i, 254, 255. 257 
dragging when arms are raised, i. 256 
front seam too forward at cuff, i. 258 
fullness at the hindarm. i. 256 
sleeve hangs too far back, i. 254 
sleeve head too full, i. 254 
sleeve tight over muscle of arm, i. 256 
Alterations — Style defects to avoid — see 
Style defects to avoid 
Alterations — Trousers, i. 222 

crease line drawn towards leg seam, 
i. 226 

diagrams, i. 222. 223, 225 
drags from fork to knee, i. 226 
fullness in lap, i. 222 
horseshoe folds, i. 223 
pressure on front of thighs, i. 226 
roping** up seat sram, i. 223 
surplus material below seat. i. 222 
surplus material on top of leg>seam, 
i. 222 

vertical folds at fork, i, 223 
Alterations — Waistcoat, bulging at front of 
scye, i. 229 

diagrams, i. 228, 230, 232 
dragging across front w'aist, i. 229 
dress waistcoat loose at opening, i. 231 
gaping open at neck, i. 227 
loose at top of side-seam, i. 233 
loose on lower buttons, i. 233 
neck creeping under collar, i. 229 
tight on top buttons, i. 227 
too high in neck. i. 229 
wrinkles in shoulder, i. 227 
Alterations from normal block, ladies’ gax- 
ments, ii. 142 
erect figure, ii, 144 
long neck, sloping shoulders, ii. 142 
short neck, square shoulders, ii. 142 
stooping figure, ii. 144 
Alternative court dress, wearing of insignia, 
li. 65 

Alternative dress for wear at court (cloth 
court), ii. 47 

Alternative front and collar single-breasted 
style of slip-on raglan, gentlemen's, 
i. 162 

Amazon cloth, definition of, iii. 244 
American bearers of gentlemen’s trousers, 
cutting, i. 57 
Anatomy for tailors, i. 24 

"climax" system ol measuring, i. 29 
comparative anatomv, i. 29 
cutter’s practical guide system of mea- 
suring, i. 29 

direct-measure system, i. 27 
fashionable lengths, chesterheld, even- 
ing dress, lounge dress, and morning 
coat, i. 29 
figure of body, i. 28 
ffenertl architecture of the body, i* 24 
Increments, h 26 
Joints and their rndvements, i. 25 


proportions and fashion lengths,ri. 27 
short check measure system, i. 27 
units of division (body), i. 27 
Andalusians, definition of. iii. 244 
Angola, definition of, iii. 244 
Angola in cloth, iii. 219 
Angola yams, definition of, iii. 244 
Angora wool, definition of. iii. 327 
Angora yarn, definition of. iii. 244 
.Aniline black, definition of. iii. 244 
Aniline, definition of, iii. 244 
Antelope gloves, iii. 122 
Antique lace, definition of, iii. 287 
Appliqu^, definition of, hi 244 
Apprentices or cadets. Mercantile Marine, 
rank distinction on cuffs, ii. 217 
Apron, definition of, iii. 244 
Arabesque, definition of, iii. 244 
Aralac, definition of, hi. 245 
Archbishops and bi«ihops. caps worn by, at 
courts and levees, li. 2 
colours worn by, ii. 2 
convocation robes worn at courts and 
levees, li. 2 

Archdeacons, deans, and sub<ieans of the 
Koyal Chapel, dress worn at courts 
and levees, ii. 2 

Architecture of the body, general, i. 24 
Ardil, definition of. iii. 245 
Armozeen. definition of, iii. 245 
Armnre, definition of, iii. 245 
Army, chaplains’ dress, ii. 4 

mess tlress worn bv chaplain, ii. 5 
service dress worn by chaplain, ii. 5 
Army cloth, definitiop of, iii. 243 
Army uniforms, ii. 229 

army regiments, all excepting rifle and 
light infantry regiments, buckles for, 
h, 229 

Auxiliary Territorial Service — see Auxi- 
liary Territorial Service 
British warm, ii. 247 
dress jacket No. i, army officer— sea 
Dress jackets No. i 

dress jacket No. i. army officer, Scot- 
tish legiments, li. 230 
greatcoat, No. i, arnw officer, ii. 240 
Household Troops, officer's dress jacket 
No, I, ii. 230 

Light Infantry officer’s dress jacket 
No. I, buckle for. ii. 229 
material for dress jacket No. i, army 
officer, ii. 230 
military overalls, ii. 250 
military overalls* diagram for, ii. 250 
Scottish regiments officer’s dresS jacket 
No. I. ii. 230 

service dress jacket. Colonel and above, 
ii> 234 

service dress jacket, Colonel and above, 
diagram for, il. 235 

service dress jacket. Colonel and above* 
drafting, instnictions for. ii. 234 
service dress jacket* Colonel and above* 
specification, il. 234 
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Army }inlioTm 9 — -continued 

service dress jacket, Scottish regiments. 
Colonel and above, ii. 237 
Art of dress, gentlemen's, ii. 48 
accessories, ii. 51 
boots and shoes, ii, 50 
collars, ii. 51 
headgear, ii. 50 
materials for. ii. 48 
overcoat, choice of, ii. 49 
stout man, ii. 48 
styles for, ii. 49 
ties, ii. 51 

trousers, gentlemen's, care of, in cut, 
ii. 49 

Artificial silk, definition of, iii. 245 
in cloth manufacture, iii. 219 
Artificial silk trimmings, iii. 233 
Ascot tie, how to tie. lii. 106 
diagram, lii. 107 

Assistant Constructors of Royal Corps of 
Naval Constructors, distinction marks 
of branch, ii. 187 

Assistant Pursers, Mercantile Marine, rank 
distinction on cuffs, ii. 216 
Assistant Pursers or Ship’s Clerk rank, Mer- 
*‘'>ntile Marine, distinction on cuffs, 

ii, 2x7 

Assistant Surgeon. Mercantile Marine, rank 
distinction on cuffs, ii. 216 
Association of Knit Underwear Manufac- 
turers of America, hosiery directions, 

iii. 112 

Astrachan (Astrakan), definition of, iii. 245 
Atholl coatee. Highland Scottish dress, gen- 
tlemen's. ii. 33 

Atmosphere, importance of, man's shop, iii. 
*74 

A.T.S. — see Auxiliary Territorial Service 
Attraction of customer, business, iii. 157 
Auxiliary Territorial ^rvice, dress skirt, 
officer’s, ii. 258 
greatcoat, officer’s, ii. 257 
service diess jacket, ii. 233 
specification, ii. 258 
Azoic dyes, definition of, iii. 245 

Back, different styles of, gentleman's jacket 
and coat cutting, i. 129 
diagram of, i. 130 
draiting. instructions for, i. 129 
shoulder to waist at side-seam type, i. 

small tuck in shoulder and waist, i. 131 

two pleats style, i. 129 

yoke, two knife pleats and half belt, 

Back-and-fore stitch, definition of, iii. 47 
Backed cloth, definition of, iii. 247 
Backing-off, definition of, iii. 247 
Back-stitch, definition of, iii. 247 
Backwashing, definition of, iii. 247 
Bad cover, definition of, iii. 247 
Badge of 4th and 5th classes (officer or 
member), ii. 64 

lady's badge affixed to bow. ii. 64 
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Badges, instructions for wearing round the 
neck by possessors of the insignia of 
more than one order which is so 
worn, ii. 65 

Baize, definition of, iii. 247 
Balance and layout of window, iii. 184 
Balance, incorrect, in cutting, i. 17 
Balance in cutting, i. 14 

balance variation between different gar- 
ments and figures, i. 15 
body coat, i. 16 
effect of suppression, i. 15 
ideal balance, i. 15 
jacket, i. 16 
lady's coat. i. 16 
natural balance, i. 15 
overcoat, i. 16 

section of lady’s garment, factors in, 
i. 15 

specific, i. 15 
trousers, i. 16 
waistcoat, i. 15 

Balance marks, definition of, iii. 247 
Balanced cloth, definition of, iii. 247 
Balayciise, definition of, iii. 247 
Bale, definition of, iii. 248 
Balk back, definition of, iii. 248 
Ball warps, definition of, iii. 248 
Balloon, definition of, iii. 248 
Ballooning, definition of. iii. 248 
Balmoral, definition of, iii. 248 
Bandana, definition of, iii. 248 
Bannockburn tweed, definition of, iii. 248 
Baracan, definition of. lii. 248 
Barathea, definition of, iii. 248 
Baronette satin, definition of, iii. 248 
Barrc, definition of, iii. 248 
Barring, definition of. iii. 249 
Barry, definition of. iii. 2^9 
Basic overcfxit draft, wholesale trade, iii. 

2T 

Basic ercoat, S.B. sac model, wholesale 
.1 tde drafting, iii. 21 
Basic pattern lady's coat, cutting, ii. 74 
collar, ii. 78 
sleeve, ii. 76 

Basic skirt, lady’s, cutting, ii. lox 
Basket weave, definition oi, iii. 249 
Bastard reed, definition of. iii. 249 
Baste, definition of. iii. 249 
Baste in trying-on gentlemen’s garments, i. 

advanced, i. 2x0 
shell, i. 210 
single, i. 210 

skeleton baste for trying-on lounge 
jacket i. 207 

Basting, definition of, iii. 249 
Basting up a snarl, definition of. iii. 247 
Batik, definition of, iii. 249 
Batiste, definition of. iii. 249 
" Batswing " bow, how to tie, iii. 105 
Battenburg lace, definition of, iii. 287 
Bayadere, definition of, iii. 249 
Beachcloth, definition of. iii. 250 
Beaded, definition of, iii. 250 
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Beam, definition of. iii. 250 
Beaming, definition of, iii. 350 
Bearers, definition of. iii. 250 
Beaufort collar, iii. xoo 
Beaver, definition of. iii. 230 
Beavehne. definition of. iii. 250 
Bedford cord, definition of. iii. 250 
Beetle, definition of. iii. 251 
Beetling, definition of. iii. 231 
Beige, definition of. iii. 251 
Bemberg. definition of, iii. 231 
Bengaline. definition of. iii. 251 
Berets (headwear), iii. 119 
Bespoke Tailors' Guild, i. 10 
Bespoke tailors, salesmanship (01— Sale*?- 
manship for bespoke tailors 
Bias, definition of. iii. 231 
Bicycled, definition of. iii. 231 
"Big Three " in business, iii. 149 
Bilston bearers, definition of. iii. 230 
Binche lace, definition of. iii. 287 
Binding threads, definition of. iii. 231 
Bird's eye. definition of. iii. 231 
Bishop (and archbishop), caps woni by. a1 
courts and levees, ii. 2 
colours worn by. ii. 2 
convocation robes worn at couits and 
levees, ii. 2 

Bishops and clergy, gloves worn by. at 
courts and levees, ii. 3 
Bishops, caiitsock colour, ii. 10 
Bishops' morning dress, ii. 6 
Bleached calico, definition of. lii. 251 
Bleaching, definition of. iii. 231 
Bleaching in garment renovating, in. 233 
Bleeding, definition of, iii. 231 
Blind fly. definition of. iii. 274 
Blister brocade, definition of, lii. 251 
Block printing, definition of. iii. 231. 304 
Bluff edges, definition of. iii. 231 
Boarding, definition of. iii. 251 
Boat cloak, naval officer's. 11. 189 
Boating, correct dress, gentleman's, li ^3 
Bobbin, definition of, iii. 231 
Bodkin, definition of. iii. 232 
Body, definition of. iii. 232 
Body coat alterations — see Alterations, gen- 
tlemen's garments, cause and cure 
Body coat and side-body, gentlemen's, in- 
lays and turnings of. i. 198 
Body coat, gentleman's, balance of in cut- 
ting. i. 16 
cutting, i. 132 

Body-rise, measuring for in gentlemen’s 
trousers, i. 38 

Bolivia, definition of. iii. 232 
Bolt, definition of. iii. 232 
Bolting silk, definition of. iii. 403 
Bombazine, definition of. iii. 252 
Book-keeping, accountancy, and insurance, 
iii. 200 

accountant's part. iii. 202 
consulting an accountant, iii. 200 
first procedure. iiS. 201 
income tax. iii. 2C^ 
insQxance. iM. 204 


Registration of Business Names Act. iii. 

205 

things to consider, iii. 203 
Boot-blacking marks, removing, iii. 239 
Boot, definition of. iii. 252 
Boots and shoes, choice ot. gentlemen, ii. 50 
Borrowing money, iii. 130 
Botany, definition of. iii, 252 
Botany twill, definition of, iii. 232 
Botany wool. iii. 216, 327 
Bottom -shedding, definition of. iii. 232 
Bottoms, trousers, gentlemen’s, measuring 
for, i. 38 

Boucle, definition oi. tii. 252 
Bound edges, definition of. iii. 232 
Bow, how to tie, iii. 104 
Bowler, headwear, iii. 118 
Box cloth, definition of. iii. 252 
Box motion, definition of, iii. 253 
Box pleating, definition ol, iii. 253 
Boys, cutting for — see Cutting for boys 
Boy's (8 yeais) Kton jacket, cutting, ii. 
l6o 

Eton trousers, cutting, li. 148 
lounge jacket, ii. 138 
waistcoat, cutting, ii. 156 
Boy's knickerbockers, cutting, ii. 151 
Boy's shirts, cutting, outfitting trade, iii. 
130 

Bov’o standard shorts, cutting, ii 150 
Braid, definition of, in. 253 
Branded and guaranteed goods, outfitting, 
ill. 98 

Branded goods, outfitting trade, iii. 114 
Breaking test, definition of, iii. 253 
Breech, definition of!^in, 233 
Breeches, gentlemen’s, inlays on undersides, 
i. 201 

knee band ot. 1. 202 
measuring tor. i. 40 
topsides of, i. 201 
velvet court dress, i. 22 
wholesale trade drafting, ui. 39 
Breeches for court dress, ii. 46 
Breeches for official court dress, 11. ^5 
Breton lace, definition of. ii. 287 
Bnck stitch. definiti(»n ot. in. 253 
Bridge coat, naval officer's, ii. 208 
Bridle, definition of. iii. 253 
Bright pick, definition of. iii. 233 
Brilliantine. definition of, iii. 233 
British Colour Council and men's hat 
ranges, ii. 54 

British Colour Council and men’s wear. ii. 

52 

British warm, army officer's, ii. 247 
naval officer's, iu 188 
Broadcloth, definition of. iii. 253 
Broad silk, definition of, iii. 253 
Brocade, definition of. iii. 253 
Broche. definition of. iii. 254 
Broken ends, definition of. iii. 254 
Broken picks, definition of, iii. 254 
Broken twill, definition of, iii. 234 
Brushed fabnes, definition of. iii. 234 
Buck gloves, iii. 122 
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Buckle for dress jacket No. x, army officer's, 

ii. 229 

Buckle for dress jacket No. i, rifle regi- 
ment officers, ii. 229 
Buckling, definition of, iii. 254 
Buckram, definition of, iii. 254 
Buckskin, definition of. iii. 254 
Buckskin weave, definition of, iii. 255 
Budd patent bow tie, how to lie, iii. xo6 
Buggy, definition of, iii. 255 
Built-up furniture, man's shop, iii. 172 
Bundle, definition of, iii. 255 
Burat, definition of, iii. 255 
Burberry, definition of, iii. 255 
Burglary, protection against, man's .'^hop, 

iii. 170 

Burl, definition of, iii. 255 
Burling, definition of, iii. 255 
Bumt-out printing, definition of, iii. 304 
Burrs, definition of. iii. 255 
Burry wool, definition of, iii. 255 
Bushelman, definition of, iii. 255 
Business, how to start — see How to start a 
business 

Business premises, iii. 157 
Business wear, gentlemen's dress, ii. 42 
ii. \2 

hat, ii. 42 
suit, ii. 42 

Bustlcman, definition ot. in. 255 
Butcher's linen, definition oi, iii. 235 
Butternut, definition of, iii. 255 
Buttons, chaplain's service dress, of, ii. 6 
Scottish evening dress, gentlemen's ii. 
30 

velvet court dress, gentlemen's, ii. 22 
Buying, i. 6 

Buying and establishing a business, iii. 165 
Buying, outfitting trade, iii. q8 


C.B., wearing of insignia, li. (yo 
C.I.E., wearing of insignia, ii. Oo 
C.M.G., wearing of insignia, ii. 60 
C.S.I., wearing of insignia, ii. 60 
C.V.O., wearing of insignia, ii. 60 
Cabbage, definition of, iii. 2^6 
Cabled yarns, definition of, iii. 236 
Cadet cloth, definition of. iii. 256 
Cadets or apprentices. Mercantile Marine, 
rank distinction on cuffs, ii. 217 
Calamanco, definition of, iii. 256 
Calendering, definition of. iii. 236 
Calico, definition of, iii. 236 
Cambric, definition of. iii. 236, 284 
Cambric (lining), definition of, iii. 236 
Camel's hair, definition of, iii. 256 
Camlet, definition of. iii. 257 
Campbell twill, definition of, iii. 257 
Cangette, definition of, iii. 257 
Cannelle. definition of, iii. 257 
Canton cr^pe, definition of, iii. 257 
Canton finish, definition of. iii. 257 
Canton flannel, definition of, iii. 257 
Canton linen, definition of, iii. 237 
Cantoon, define. <on of. iii. 257 


Canvas, lii. 229 

definition of. iii. 237 

Canvas and interlining, inserting, gentle- 
man's waistcoat, i. 290 
Cape, ladies', modem cutting, ii. 94 
naval officer's, li. 212 
Cape gloves, iii. 122 
Caps, headwear, iii. 118 

worn by archbishops and bishops at 
courts and levees, ii. 2 
Captains, Royal Navy, distinctive marks of 
rank, ii. 186 

Caracul, definition of, iii. 238 
Carbonising, definition of, iii. 238 
Cardinals, cassock colour, ii. 10 
colours for, ii. 2 

Carding and scribbling, definition of. iii. 

258 

Career in tailoring, how to start, i. 8 
Bespoke Tailors' Guild, the, i. 10 
cutter, r61e of, i. 9 
diploma and refresher courses, i. 12 
Government Vocational and Ex-Ser- 
vice-men's Training Centre, i. 10 
learning craft, ways of, i. 9 
National Federation of Master Tailors, 
i. TO 

schools — see School.s 
tailor, r61e of, i. 9 

Woollen Merchants' Development Com- 
pany, Ltd., scheme for training, finan- 
cial assistance, 1. 13 
{see also C.othing as a career) 

Casein, definition of, iii. 258 
Casement cloth, definition of, iii. 258 
Cash desk, man’s shop, iii. 173 
Cash pocket of gentleman's trousers, cut- 
ting, i. 59 

Carshan. definition of, iii. 258 
Cashmere, definition of, iii. 238 
I Cashmere wool, definition of, iii. 327 
j Cassocks*' ii. 10 
[ bi:'*' ps', colour, ii. 10 

cardinals', colour, ii. 10 
cassock with a side-1x>dy. ii. 15 
choristers', ii. ii 
clergy (ordinary), colour, ii. 10 
double-breasted, ii. 14 
French, li. 15 
Pope’s, the, colour, ii, 10 
Presbyterian, ii. ii, 15 
Prcxbyterian. diagram of, it. 19 
Roman, ii. ii 
single-breasted, ii. 12 
'-’eeves of. ii. 10 
slip and skirt, ii. 13 
soutaine. ii. ii 
styles ol, li. 10 

(see also Clerical garments) 

Castor, definition of, iii. 259 
Castor beaver, definition of, iii. 230 
Castor gloves, iii. 122 
Cat's face, definition of. iii. 259 
Cellulose, definition of, iii. 259 
Certificated Chief Officer. Mercantile Marine, 
rank distinction on cuffs, ii. 217 
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Certificated First Engineer, Mercantile 
Marine, rank distinction on cuffs, ii. 
217 

Certificated Master, Mercantile Marine, rank 
distinction on cuffs, ii. 217 
Certificated Officers. Mercantile Marine, 
rank distinction on cuffs, ii. 216 
Certificated Second Officer, Mercantile 
Marine, rank distinction on cuffs, ii. 
217 

Chain, definition of, iii. 259 
Chain-stitcb, definition of, iii. 259 
Chain twill, definition of, iii. 259 
Cham weave, definition of, iii. 259 
Chalhe, definition of. iii. 259 
Chailis, definition o(« iii. 259 
Chally, definition of. iii, 259 
Chamois, definition of, iii. 259 
Chamois gloves, iii. 122 
Chantilly lace, definition of, iii. 287 
Chaplain-in-Ordinary to the King, dress 
worn by, at courts and levees, ii. 3 
Chaplain’s, dress for the fighting services, 
ii. 4 

Army, mess dress worn by, ii. 5 
Army, service dress worn by, li. 5 
R.A.F., full dress worn by, ii. 5 
R.A.F., mess dress worn by, ii. 5 
R.A.F., tropical dress worn by, ii. 5 
R.A.F,, uniform worn by, ii. 4 
Royal Navy, mess dress worn by, ii. 4 
Royal Navy, uniform worn by, ii. 4 
service dress, buttons, collar badges, and 
jacket, ii. 6 

Territorial Army, uniform of. ii. 5 
Charmeuse. definition of, iii. 259 
Check, definition of, iii. 260 
Check measures, useful, ladiesl garments, ii. 
72 

Cheese cloth, definition of, iii. 260 
Cheeses, definition of, lii. 260 
Chenille, definition of, iii. 260 
Chest (or breast) measure system, coat and 
waistcoat cutting, gentlemen’s gar- 
ments. i. 43 

Chesterfield, fashionable length of, i. 29 
Cheviot, definition of, iii. 260 
Cheviot (armiire), definition of, iii. 245 
Cheviot wool, iii. 216 
Cbevrotte gloves, iii. 122 
Chief Cable Electrical Engineer, Mercantile 
Marine, rank distinction on cuffs, ii. 
217 

Chief En^neer, Mercantile Marine, rank dis- 
tmetion on cuffs, ii. 216 
Chief Refrigerating Engineer, Mercantile 
Marine, rank distinction on cuffs, ii. 
217 

Chiffon, definition of, iii. 260 ^ 

Chinchilla, definition of, iii. 260 
Choristers* cassocks, ii. ii 
Christmas and Easter vestments for clergy, 
ii. 2 

Chuck a dummy, definition of, iii. 261 
Church of England clerical frock coat, 
u. 7 ' 


Circular fabric, definition of, iii. 261 

Cir6, definition of, iii. 261 

City Chester, drafting, wholesale trade, iii. 

23 

** City *' type model, definition of, wholesale 
trade, iii, 3 

Civil uniform, full dress official court dress, 
ii. 44 

Clapham Junction, definition of, iii. 261 
Clay worsted, definition of, iii. 261 
Cleaning hints, iii. 237 
Cleaning white breeches, iii. 240 
Clergy, mourning dress for, ii. 3 
ordinary colours, ii. 2 

Clergy, Nonconformists, ministers and arch- 
deacons who are not Chaplains- in-Or- 
dinary, dress worn by, at courts and 
levees, ii. 3 

Clerical coats, courts and levees, worn at, 
ii. 2 

worn at court by dignitaries, ii. 2 
Clerical dress for tropics, ii. 38 
Clerical frock coats, ii. 7 

Church of England clergy, ii. 7 
collar, ii. 9 
diagram, ii. 8 

drafting instructions for, ii. 7 
Roman Catholic clergy, ii. 7 
sleeve, ii. 9 

Clerical garments, gentlemen’s garments, 
ii. 1 

Advent, vestments for, ii. 2 
archbishops and bishops, colours for, 
ii. 2 

archbishops and bishops, convocation 
robes at courts and levees, ii. 2 
Army — see Chaplain’s, dress for the 
fighting services 
cardinals, colours for, ii. 2 
cassock.s — see Cassocks 
chaplain's, dress for the fighting ser- 
vices. ii. 3, 4 

chaplain’s service dress, ii. 6 
Christmas and Easter, vestments for, 
ii. 2 

coats, worn at courts and levees, ii. 
2 

coats, worn at court by dignitaries, 
ii. 2 

courts and levees — see Courts and levees 
dinner or dress jackets, ii. 5 
frock coat, ii. 7 

Good Friday and for the dead, vest- 
ments for, ii. 2 
Lent, vestments for, ii. 2 
morning dress, ii. 6 
morning dress (bishops), ii. 0 
mourning dress, ii. 3 
ordinary clergy, colours for, ii. 2 
Pentcc<j»t and saints who were martyrs, 
vestments for, ii. 2 
plain dress coat> ii. 5 
Royal Air Force— see Chaplains, dress 
for the fighting services 
Royal Navy — s§§ Chaplains, drem for 
the fighting services 
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Clerical .garments — continued 

Saints who were not martyrs, vestments 
for. ii. 2 

standard clerical waistcoat, ii. 20 
Sundays of the year (ordinary), vest- 
ments for. ii. 2 

vestments used in churches, colours of. 
ii. 2 

Climate, and colour, in men's wear. ii. 53 
"Climax'* system of measuring, i. 29 
Cloaks, evening dres»s, ii. 40 
Cloth court dress, wearing of insignia, ii. 65 
Cloth fietting and its relation to weight, iii. 
223 

Cloth shrinking, iii. 227 
Clothes and complexion, ii. 54 
Clothing as a career, iii. 142 

present possibilities, iii. 142 
production, iii. 143 
specialisation, its limitations, iii. 143 
study and preparation, iii. 147 
type of worker, iii. 143 
Cloud yarn, definition of. iii. 261 
Cloudy, dehnition of. lii. 261 
Club colours, neckwear, iii. 108 
Coat cutting, ladies’, ii. 74 
'•ifsic pattern, ii. 74 
deep scye semi-raglan. ii. 8^ 
dolman, the, ii. 87 
modem cape. ii. 94 
S.B. raglan. ii. 81 
S.B. sac coat. ii. 79 
swaggei coat: one-piece sleeve (collar- 
less). ii. 91 

Cx>at for little girl (3-4 years), cutting, ii. 

Coat lining, iii. 233 
Coatee, for official court dress, li. 4^ 
of civil uniform levee dress, ii. 45 
Coating, definition of, iii. 261 
Coats and waistcoats, cutting, gentlemen's 
garments, i. 43 

ch^t (or breast) measure system, i. ^3 
direct-measure system, i. 44 
shoulder-measure system, i. 44 
Coats and waistcoats, gentlemen's, measur- 
ing for. i. 45 

across-chest measurement, i. 48 
depth of scye, 1. 48 
front-shoulder measurement, i. 48 
over-shoulder measurement, i. 48 
short direct measures, i. 47 
Coats, clerical, courts and levees, worn at, 

ii. 2 

gentlemen's, alterations to — see Altera 
tions. gentlemen's garments, cause 
and cure 

Scottish evening dress, gentleme ii. 

30 , .. 

velvet court dress, gentlemen s, 11. 22 
wholesale, skeleton system of drafting, 

iii. 8 

Cobblers, definition of. iii. 261 
Cobourg. definition of. iii. 261 
Cock, definition of, iii. 261 
Cockspaxtow. d»'finition of, iii. 261 

ii.T. m — as 


Cod. definition of. lii. 261 
Codge, definition of. iii. 261 
Codger, definition of. iii. 262 
Collar, attached shirt, iii. 99 
Collar badges, chaplain's service dress, ii. 6 
Collar cutting, ladies' garments, ii. 120 
D.P. or pointed lapel, ii. 122 
drafting, instructions for, ii. X20 
" Peter Pan '' collar, ii. 124 
roll collar, ii. 123 

roll collar, with square-shaped lapel, 

ii. 125 

S.B. step collar, ii. 120 
"short" type collar with ordinaxy 
neck line, li. 127 
storm collar, ii. 126 
strap collar, ii. 128 
Collars, levee dress coat, ii. 23 
Collars, ties, and handkerchiefs (outfitting). 

iii. TOO 

Ascot tie, how to tie, iii. 106 
" Batswing'' bow, how to tie, iii. 105 
" Beaufort " collar, iii. 100 
bows, how to tie various, iii. X04 
Budd patent bow tie. how to tie, iii. 
106 

club colours, iii. xo8 
colour factor, iii. 103 
colour, importance of in men's ties. ii. 
56 

dress colUrs. hi. 102 

dress tie, Budd patent bows, iii. 105 

dress tie, tying, iii. T03 

" Dax " collars, iii. 100 

" Gladstone" collars, hi. 100 

handkerchiefs, lii. 109 

knitted ties. iii. 104 

materials, iii. 104 

neckwear, iii. 103 

origin of. iii. 100 

" Paxton " collars, iii. xoo 

schTtion of stock, iii. 103 

Beii> stiff and coloured collars, iii. 101 

" Si akespeare " collars, iii. 100 

single-ended piqu^ or marcella tie, iii. 

. ... 

single-ended thistle tie. how to tic. ui. 
106 

"String Alberts *' collar, iii. 100 
styles, iii. 104 
" Vcllamen " collar, iii. 100 
" West End " collars, iii. zoo 
white stiff collars, iii. 102 
College cloth, definition of, iii. 262 
CH'»iir and effect made on dimensions of 
the figure, ii. 55 

Colour factoi in neckwear, iii. 103 
Colour factOi, outfitting, iii. 96 
Colour in men’s wear, ii. 52 

British Colour Council, ii. 52 

British Colour Council hat range, ii. 54 

clothes and complexion, ii. 54 

colour and the climate, ii. 33 

colour and the figure, ii. 55 

colour of suiting and accessories, ii. 53 

effects of light, ii. 52 
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Colour in men’s wear — continued 
footwear harmony, ii. 56 
shirtings, ii. 55 
ties, importance of, ii. 56 
Colour in window display, ui. 186 
Coloured collars, iii. loi 
Colours, worn by cardinals, ii. a 
men's wear and climate, ii. 53 
vestments used in churches, ii. 2 
Combination twill, definition of, iii. 262 
Combinations, definition of, iii. 262 
Combing, definition of, iii. 262 
Combing wool, definition of, iii. 327 
Commander. First Class. Royal Naval, 
marks of rank, ii. 185 

Commanders of the Order of the British 
Empire, method of wearing insignia 
at public functions, ii. 69 
Commanders of the Royal Victorian Order, 
method of wearing insignia at public 
functions, ii. 69 

Commanders. Royal Navy, distinction 
marks of, ii. 186 

Commissioned officers, naval, distinction 
marks of rank, ii. x86 

Commodore, Second Class. Royal Navy, dis- 
tinction marks of, ii. 185 
Companion of Honour (C.H.), method of 
wearing insignia at public functions, 
ii. 69 

wearing of with badge attached, ii. 64 
Companions of several orders of knighthood, 
method of wearing insignia at public 
functions, ii. 69 
Companies Act, iii. 152 
Company law, iii. 152 
Company registration, iii. 152 
Complexion, and clothes, ii. 5^ 

Compound cloth structure in relation to 
weight, iii. 225 

Condensation, definition of, iii. 262 
Conditioning, definition of, iii. 262 
Connaught man, definition of. iii. 262 
Continuous filament, definition of, iii. 262 
Convocation robes, worn by Archbishops 
and bishops at courts and levees, ii. 2 
Cop. definition of. iii. 262 
Cop dyeing, definition of, iii. 262 
Corduroy, definition of, iii. 262 
Corkscrew, definition of, iii. 263 
Corpulent figure, cutting for, i. 168 
definition of, i. 168 
disproportion, i. 169 
dress coat, i. 185 
lounf^ jacket, i. 176^ 
morning coat, i. i8x 
pattern adaptation, i. 168 
single-breasted overcoat, i. 188 
trousers, i. 170 
waistcoat, i. 173 

Correct drc-ss for the occasion, gentlemen’s 
garments, ii. 39 
boating, ii. 43 
bu.siness, ii. 42 

civil uniform, full dress, ii. 44 
civil uniform, tevea dress, it. 45 


cloth court dress, ii. 46 

country clothes, ii. 42 

court dress, ii. 46 

cricket, ii. 43 

dinner clothes, ii. 46 

dress clothes, ii. 39 

fishing, ii. 43 

football, ii. 44 

formal morning dress, ii. 41 

general, ii. 43 

golf. ii. 44 

hunting, ii. 44 

informal clay dress, ii. 42 

motoring, ii. 44 

official court dress, ii. 44 

polo, ii. 44 

Royal Yachting Squadron Club, ii. 44 

sh(x>ting, ii. 44 

summer sports, ii. 43 

tennis, ii. 44 

touring, ii. 44 

yachting, ii. 44 

{see also Court dress) 

Correction of dress and colour, ii. 53 
Correspondence — see Sales letters, general 
correspondence, and advertising 
Costing in business, iii. 150 
Cotton in cloth manufacture, iii. 219 
Cotton worsted, definition of. iii. 263 
Cottonade, definition of, iii. 263 
Cotton-back, definition of, iii. 263 
Cottons, iii. 230 

Cotton- warp, definition of, iii. 263 
Countrjr clothes, correct dress, gentlemen's, 
li. 42 

gloves, ii. 43 
hat, ii. 42 
jacket, li. 42 
overcoat, ii. 43 
shirt, ii. 43 
tie. ii. 43 
trousers, ii. 42 
waistcoat, ii. 42 

"Country" type of model, definition of. 

wholesale trade, iii. 3 
Counts, definition of, iii. 263 
Court dress, ii. 22, 46 
body part, ii. 23 
civil uniform, ii. 44 
cloth court dress, ii. 46 
coats worn at court by dignitaries, ii. 2 
collar, ii. 23 

correct dress for the occasion — see Cor- 
rect dress for the occasion 
diagram of. ii. 24 
diplomatic dress, ii. 22 
drafting, instructions for, 23 
levee dress coat, ii. 23 
official court drfss, ii. 44 
velvet court dress, ii. 22 
Coiirtaulds’ Vi.sc'ose Rayon Staple, definition 
of. iii. 272 

Courts and evening State parties, cloth dress 
for gentlemen, ii. 46 

Courts and levees, clerical garments for, 
ii. 2 
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Courts and levees — continued 

bishops and clergy, gloves worn by, at, 
ii- i 

caps worn by archbishops and bishops, 
at, ii. 2 

Chaplains-in*Ordinary to the King, 
dress worn by, at, ii. 3 
clergy, Nonconformists, ministers, and 
archdeacons who are not Chaplains^ 
in-Ordinary or O.D.s, dress worn by, 
at, ii. 3 

deans, sub>dcans of the Royal Chapel, 
and archdeacons, dress worn by, at, 
ii. 2 

Doctors of Divinity, dress worn by. at, 
3 

Domestic Chaplains to the King, dress 
worn by, at li. 3 

orders, medals, buttons, and badges 
worn by clergy at, ii. 3 
Coutil, definition of. iii. 263 
Covert coating, definition of. iii. 263 
Crash, definition of, iii. 264 
Cravenette, definition of, lii. 264 
Crdpe, definition of, lii. 264 
Cr^pe de Chine, dchnition of. iii. 264 
Crdpe weave, definition of, iii. 264 
Cr^pohue, definition of. iii. 264 
Cr^pon, definition of, iii. 264 
Crib, definition of, in. 256, 264 
Cricket, correct dress, gentlemen’s, ii. 43 
Crimp, definition of, iii. 264 
Crinoline, definition of, iii. 264 
Cross band twine woollen goods, iii. 22 r 
Cross pocket of gentlemen's trousers, cut- 
ting, i. 58 

Cross-ball warping, definition of, iii. 264 
Cross- bred, dehnition of, in. 265 
Cross-bred wools, iii. 21(1 
Cross dyeing, definition of, iii. 265 
Cross stitch, definition of, iii. 265 
Crotch, definition of, iii. 265 
Crow twill, definition of, lii. 265 
Crowsfeet, definition of, iii. 265 
Crumbs, definition of, in. 26^ 

Crushed beetles, definition of. iii. 265 
Crutch, definition of, iii. 265 
Cub, definition of, in. 265 
Cupprammonium rayon, definition of, iii. 251 
Curly, definition of, iii. 265 
Curtains, definition of, iii. 265 
Curved twill, definition of, iii. 265 
Customers, dealing with difficult, i. 35 
discussion of requirements, i. 35 
pleasing, iii. 18 1 
reception of, i. 3^ 

Cutter, practical knowledge, i. 36 
rdle of. i. 9 

Cutter's practical guide system of measur- 
ing, i. 29 

Cutting, principles of, i. 14 
balance, i. 14 

balance, effect of suppression in. i. 15 
balance, sjiecific. i. 13 
balance, variation between different 
garmentx- and figures, i. 15 I 


body coat, balance, 1. 16 
distribution of width, methods of waist 
suppression, i. 19 

general methods of waist suppreasioD, 
i. 20 

ideal methods, i. 15 
incorrect balance, i. 17 
jacket, 1. 16 

jacket and coat — see Jacket and coat 
cutting 

ladies' coats, balance in, i. 16 
national balance, i. 13 
neck- point, class of trade, i. 22 
neck-point, location, makes of material 
affecting, i. 23 

neck- point location, style of coat af- 
fecting. i. 23 

neck- point location, three governing 
factors of. i. 22 
overcoat, balance in, i. 16 
sections of garment, balance in, fetors 
in, i. i5 

straightness and crookedness, or the 
location of the neck-point, i. 21 
suppression and balance, relative factors 
of, i. 18 

three governing factors of neck-point 
location, 1. 22 
trousers, balance in, i. 16 
waist suppression, i. 17 
waist suppression, "Old Thirds" 
i^stem, i. 19 

waistcoat, balance in, i. 15 
wampen method of waist suppression, 

i. 19 

Cutting and style of garments, wholesale 
trade, iii’ 3 

Cutting for boys. ii. 146 

boy's knickeibockers, ii. 131 

boy's standard shorts, ii. 150 

E^'on jacket for boy (8 years), ii. 160 

Ktca trousers for boy (8 years), ii. 148 

jO'^»purs for boy (8 years), ii. 153 

louttge jacket for boy (8 years), ii. 158 

scales for juveniles, li. 163 

Jeeve for the lounge and Eton jacket, 

ii. 162 

waistcoat for boy (8 years), ii. 156 

Cutting for corpulent figure — see Corpulent 
figure, cutting for 

Cutting for girls juvenile garments, ii. 164 
co*;t for a little girl (3-4 years), ii. 174 
long coat vriih flared panels — D.B. 

style, ii. 171 
pirated skirt, ii. 177 
riding jacket for girl (12-14 y«ars). ii. 
169 

scales lor juveniles, ii. 179 
school costume jacket for girl (12 years), 
ii. 166 

Cutting-room, lighting, iii. 104 

Cutting turf, definition of, iii. 265 

Cutting various garments, outfitting, iii. 123 
dressing gown, iii. 138 
men's underwear, iii. 140 
pants and drawers, iii. 14a 
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Cutting various f;arinent9--<oiiriiiwsd 
pyjama cuttlxif, iii. 134 
shirt cutting, ili. 126 

Cutting your own flap, deflnition of. iii. 265 
Cycling, correct dress, gentlemen's, ii. 43 


D.B. and shawl-collar dinner jackets, cut- 
ting for. i. 116 
diagram of, i. 116 
drafting instructions for. i. 117 
D.B. belted overcoat with split, gentle- 
man's, i. 148 
D.B. cassock, ii. 14 
D.B. panel jacket, lady's, ii. 134 
D.B. reefer, drafting of. wholesale trade, 
iii. 13 

D.B. reefer jacket, gentlemen's, cutting. 

i. 98 

diagram for. i. 99 
drafting, instructions for. i. 98 
popular styles of, i. 98 
waist suppression, notes on. i. too 
D.B. reefer jacket, gentleman's. West End 
models, i. 269 

D.B, semi-full overcoat, gentleman's, i. 141 
"drape " in overcoats, i. 144 
pockets and buttons, i. 141 
single-breasted style, based on. i. 141 
D.B. waistcoat, wholesale trade, iii. 19 
with laid-on collar, cutting, i. 82 
D.B.E., wearing of insi^ia. ii. 6x 
Damask, definition of. iii. 266 
Dam-br(^. definition of. iii. 266 
Dames Grand Cross, wearing of insignia. 

ii. 62 

badge, ii. 62 

collars, wearing of on "collar days," 
ii. 62 

riband, ii. 62 
star. ii. 62 

Damp rag. definition of. iii. 266 
Dandy canvas, definition of. iii. 266 
Dark shades, men's wear, colour effect, 
ii. 54 

Dark-coloured cloth, cleaning. 111. 237 
Darkey, definition of, iii. 266 
Day and dress wear shirts for outfitting 
trade, iii. 95 

Day dress, informal, gentlemen's, ii. 42 
Dead (and Good Friday), vestments for. ii. 2 . 
Dead horse, definition of. iii. 266 
Deans, sub-deans of the Royal Chapel, and 
archdeacons, dress worn by. at courts 
and levees, ii, 2 

Decoration and planning in business, iii. 160 
Decorations and medals, wearing of. ii. 65 
orders, miniature decorations, and 
medals, ii. 65 

Deep scye semi-raglan coat, ladies, ii. 84 
Deer gloves, iii, 122 
Delaine, definition of. iii. 266 
Delustring, definition of. iii. 266 
Demi-lustrea wool, Ui, 216 
Denier, definition of, iii. it66 
Denim, definition of, iii' 266 


Dental Officer. Naval, distinction majrks of 
rank. ii. x86 

Depth-of-scye measure, gentlemen's gar- 
ments. i. 44 

Derby tweed, definition of. iii. 266 
Devon, definition of. iii. 266 
Devon cloth, definition of, iii. 253 
Dhoti, definition of. iii. 266 
Diagonal, definition of. iii. 267 
Diagrams of male figures, i. 31 
Diamond twill, definition of. iii. 267 
Diaper, definition of, iii. 267 
Dice, definition of. iii. 267 
"Different lengths of shoulder" type of 
male figure, i. 32 

Dignitaries, coats worn at court by. ii. 2 
Dimity, definition of, iii. 267 
Dinner and dress jackets, clerical, li. 5 
Dinner clothes, gentlemen's, ii. 40 
accessone.s. li. 41 
jacket, ii. 40 
waistcoat, li. 40 
when worn, ii. 40 
Dinner jackets, ii. 40 

cutting for double-breasted and shawl 
or roll collar, i. 116 
Dinx collars, iii. too 

Diploma and refresher course for tailors and 
cutters, i. 12 
Diplomatic dress, ii. 22 

embassies, members of, ii. 22 
foreign legation members, ii. 22 
IHrect measures, gentlemen's garments, i. 44 
across-chest measure, i. 44 
deptb-of-seye measure, i. 44 
middle-shoulder ine.2sure, i. 44 
Direct printing, definition of, iii. 304 
Direct-measure system, i. 27 

coat and waistcfiat cutting, i, 44 
Dirndl, definition of, i. 267 
Discharge printing, definition of, iii. 304 
Display and general appearance, man's 
shop. iii. 175 

Display fittings in window, iii. 189 
Display tickets, iii. 18 1 
Distinction marks of branch. Royal Navy, 
ii. 186 

Accountant, ii. 186 

Assistant Constructor of Royal Corps of 
Naval Constructors, ii. 187 
Electrical, ii. 186 

Electrical Engineering Officers, ii. 187 
Engineer Officers, ii. 186 
Executive Officers, ii. 186 
Medical, ii. 186 

Midshipmen E ant) Midshipmen, ii. 187 
Naval Instructor Schoolmaster, ii. 186 
Ordnance, ii. 186 

Paymaster Cadets and Naval Cadets, ii. 
187 

Paymaster Midshipmen and Midship- 
men. ii. 187 
Shipwright, ii. z86 
Wardmaster. ii. x86 

Distinction marks of rank. Royal Navy, 
ii. 185 
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Distinction marks of rank — continued 
Admirals, il. 185 
Admirals of the Fleet, ii. 185 
Captains, ii. 186 
Commanders, ii. 186 
Commissioned ofEcers from Warrant 
rank, ii. 186 

Commodores, First Class, ii. 185 
Commodores, Second Class, ii. 185 
Dental Officers, ii. 186 
Lieutenant-Commanders, ii. 1S6 
Lieutenants, ii. 186 
Mates, ii. 186 
Rear-Admirals, ii. 185 
shoulder strap and epaulettes, indica- 
tion by, li. 186 
Sub-Lieutenants, ii. 186 
Vice-Admirals, ii. 185 
Warrant Officers, ii. 186 
Distinguished Ser\dce Cross, method erf 
wearing at public functions, ii. 69 
Distinguished Service Order, ii. 64 
Distribution of width, methods of waist 
suppression, i. iq 
D ivided skirt, lady's, ii. 109 
Doctors of Divinity, dress worn by, at courts 
and levees, ii. 3 
Luc gi»iv*«s, iii. 122 
Doeskin, definition of, iii. 267 
l>)lman, lady's coat, cutting, ii. 87 
sleeve, ii. 90 

Domestic Chaplain to the King, dress worn 
by, at courts and levees, ii. 3 
Domett, definition of, iii. 267 
Double cloth, definition of, iii. 267 
Double Leviathan, definition of, iii. 268 
Double picks, definition of, iii. 268 
Double roving, definition of, iii. 268 
Double shrunk wool, iii. 227 
Double throws, definition of, iii. 268 
Double-breasted — ste D.B. 

Double-faced, definition of, iii. 268 
Doubling, definition of. ii. 268 
Doubling wefts, definition of, iii. 268 
Downs wool, iii. 216 
Drab, definition of, iii, 268 
Drabette, definition of, iii. 268 
Draft, definition of. iii. 268 
Draft measurements, notes on, i. 63 
Drafting, definition of, iii. 208 
Drafting of garments, wholesale trade, iii. 8 
basic overcoat, S.B. sac model, iii. 
21 

breeches, iii. 39 

City Chester, iii. 23 

D.B. reefer, iii. 13 

evening dress coat, iii. 31 

general remarks on, iii. 33 

hacking jacket, iii. 13 

lounge coat, hi. 11 

plus-fours, iii. 37 

raglan overcoat, iii. 27 

S.B. and D.B. waistcoats, iii. 19 

sleeve and collar cutting, iii. 17 

trousers, iii. 35 

"Ulster'* overcoat, iii. 25 


Drap, definition of, iii. 268 
Drap d'Alma, definition of, iii. 268 
Drap d'Ete, definition of, iii. 268 
Drape, definition of, iii. 268 
"Draped" style of gentlemen's jacket, 

i. loi 

diagram for, i. 102 
draft preparation of. i. 102 
drafting instructions for, i. 103 
Drawing (st'wing), definition of. iii. 268 
Drawing (spinning), definition of, iii. 268 
Drawing-m (tailoring), definition of, iii. 269 
Drawing-in (spinmng), definition of, iii. 269 
Dresden point lace, definition of, iii. 287 
Dress, definition of. in. 2(>9 
Dress clothes, gentlemen's, 11. 39 
cloaks, il. 40 
dress shirt, ii. 40 
formal dress, when worn, h. 39 
full dress, ii. 39 
gloves, ii. 40 
hat, il. 40 
jewellery, h. 40 
overcoats, ii. 40 
pumps, li. 40 
trousers, ii. 39 
white waistcoat, ii. 39 
Dress coat, cutting for, i. 185 
diagram, i. 186 

drafting, instructions for, i. 185 
measure system of. i. 185 
note on style, i. 185 
pockets, i. 187 

Dress coat, gentlemen's, inlays and turning 
of skirt, i. 198 
plain clerical, ii. 5 
Dress colours, iii. 102 
Dress jacket No. i, army officer’s uniform. 

ii. 229 

all regiments excepting rifle and light 
infantry, buckle for, li. 229 
^Tousehold Trcxips, ii. 230 
\}ht infantry regiments, buckle lor, 
11. 229 

material for, ii 230 
rifle regiments, buckle for, ii. 229 
specification, li. 220 
Dress jackets, clerical, ii. 5 
Dress shins, gentlemen’s, ii. 40 

cutting, outfitting trade, iii. 128 
Dress skirts, A.T.S. officers, ii. 250 
W.A.A.F". officers, ii. 270 
Vv.R.N.S. officers, ii. 221 
Dress tie, Budd patent bow, iii. 103 
how to tie, lii. 103 

Dress " trousers, men's, habit of measur- 
ing for, i. 38 

Dress wear, shirts for, outfitting, iii. 97 
Dressing gowns, iii. no. 114 

cutting, outfitting trade, iii. 138 
Dressing male customers, eifectiveneH of, 
i- 33 

Drummer, definition of, iii. 269 
Drums, definition of, iii. 269 
Duck, definition of, iii. 269 
Duffel, definition of, iii. 269 
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Dungarees, definition of, iii. 269 
Duplex printing, definition of, iii. 305 
Duvetyn, definition of, iii. 269 
Dyeing, definition of. iii. 269 
Dyes, perspiration proof, iii. 233 

Easter and Christmas vestments for clergy, 
ii. 2 

Economy in cutting, wholesale trade — see 
I^ys or economy in cutting 
Ecru silk, definition of, iii, 270 
Eider-down cloth, definition of. iii. 270 
Elasticity, definition of, lii. 270 
Elasticity in wool, iii. 214 
Electrical Branch, Mercantile Marine, rank 
distinction on cutis, ii. 217 
Electrical Branch, Ro> \\ Navy, distinction 
marks of. ii. j86 

Electrical Engineering Officers, distinction 
marks of branch, ii. 187 
Electricians and Boilennakers. Mercantile 
Marine, qualifying for First Certifi- 
cate ranks, distinction on cuffs, 
ii. 217 

Eleventh Hussars, officer's mess dress 
No, I, trousers, ii. 233 
Ell, definition of. iii. 270 
Elongated twills, definition of, iii. 270 
Elysian, definition of, iii. 270 
Embassies, members of, court dress for. 
ii. 22 

Embassing, definition of, iti. 270 
Kmerising, definition of, iii. 270 
End, definition of. iii, 270 
Engineer. Royal Navy, distinction marks of 
branch, ii. 18O 

Engineers, Mercantile Marine, rank distinc- 
tion on Cliffs, ii, 2x7 
Eolienne, definition of, iii. 270 • 
Epaulettes, introduction of naval uniform, 
ii. 184 

Epaulettes and shoulder straps, indication 
of marks of rank, naval, ii. 186 
Epingle, definition of, iii. 270 
Eponge, definition of, iii. 270 
Erect figure, alteration from normal block 
for, ladies* garments, ii, 144 
variations from normal draft for, i, 206 
Estamene, definition of, iii. 270 
Etamine, definition of, iii. 270 
Eton jacket for boys (8 years), cutting, 
li. 160 

cutting sleeve for, ii. 162 
Eton trousers for boys (8 years), cutting, 
ii. 148 

Evening blue waistcoats. ^ naval officers, 
ii. 215 

Evening dress, fashionable length of, i. 29 
Evening dress, wearing of insignia with, 
ii. 66 

foreign neck badge, ii. 66 
Knight's Bachelor badge, ii. 66 
ladies' evening dress, ii. 67 
naval, military, and R.A.F. officers, 
conditions applying, to, ii. 67 
neck badge, ii. 66 / 


orders worn on breast, decorations and 
medals, ii. 66 

red evening hunt coat. ii. 67 
ribands, 11. 66 
stars, ii. 66 

Evening dress, wearing orders, decorations, 
and medals, gentlemen, ii. 65 
Evening dress coat, gentleman's, cutting, 

»• 137 

canvas, i. 139 
degrees of. i. 138 
draft, notes on, i. 139 
drafting, instructions for, 1. 137 
Evening dress coat, gentleman's, drafting, 
wholesale trade, iii. 31 
West End models, i. 271 
Evening dress doublet, gentlemen's Scottish 
dres.s, ii. 30 
buttons, ii. 30 
coat, ii. 30 
diagram, ii. 31 

drafting instructions for, ii. 32 
Inverness skirt and kilts, ii. 30 
material of, li. 30 
vest, li. 30 

Evening dress kilt jacket, Scottish dress, 
gentlemen's, ii. 28 

Evening dress WcSislroat, gentlemen's, i. 86 
length of dress fronts, i. 87 
styles of double-breasted front, i. 87 
variation in collar shai>e, 1, 87 
Evening white waistcoats, naval officer's, 
li 215 

Executive Officer, Royal Navy, distinction 
marks of branch, ii. 186 
" Extra stouts." definition of, wholesale 
trade, in. 3 

Extra warp, definition of. iii. 270 
Extra weft, definition of, iii. 270 

Fabric, definition of, iii. 271 
Fabric gloves, iii. 122 
Face, definition of, iii. 271 
Face finish, definition of, iii. 271 
Fared cloths, definition of. iii. 271 
Faded plu.sh, renovating, iii. 240 
Fadeometer. definition of, iii. 271 
Fagot, definition of, hi. 271 
Faille, defimtion of, iii. 271 
Fall seam, definition of, iii. 271 
Falls, definition of, iii. 271 
Fancies, definition of. iii. 271 
Fancy fabrics, definition of, iii. 271 
Fancy waistcoats, gentlemen's, cutting, 
i. 88 

Fascias, modem man's shop, iii. 171 
Fashionable length of Clothes, i. 29 
Chesterfield, i. 29 
evening dress, i. ig 
lounge dress, i. 29 
morning coat, i. tg 

Fastness of colour, definition of, iii. 271 
Fastness of dye, definition of, iii. 271 
Fawn gloves, iii. 122 
Fearnought, definition of, iii. 272 
Fees of schools, i. 11 
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Felling, definition of, iii. 

Felting, definition of, iii. 272 
Felting property of wool, iii. 214 
Fents, definition of. iii. 272 
Fibro ^egd.), definition of, iii. 272 
Fifth Dragoon Guards, officer's mess dress 
No- 1, trousers, ii. 233 
Figare, male — see Male figure 
colour and, ii. 55 
Figure of body (anatomy), i. 28 
Filament, definition of, iii. 272 
Filature silk, definition of, iii. 272 
Fine drawing, definition of. iii. 273 
Firette, definition of. iii. 273 
First Wireless Officer, Mercantile Marine. 

rank distinction on cuffs, ii. 217 
First Wireless Operators. Mercantile Marine. 

rank distinction on cuffs, ii. 216 
Fish, definition of, iii. 273 
Fishing, correct dress, gentleman's, ii. 43 
Fitting cubicles, man's shop. iii. 174 
Fitting room, gentlemen's garments, work 
in, i. 211 

Five-end twill, definition of. iii. 273 
Five-finger system, definition of, iii. 273 
Fiving. definition of. iii. 273 
Flannel, definition iii. 273 
Fluoneieiie definition of, iii. 273 
Flap, definition of, iii. 273 
Flar^ and plcatetl skirt, cutting, ladies, 
ii. 104 

Fla-sh basting, definition of, iii. 273 
Flats, definition of, iii. 273 
Flecked, definition of, iii. 273 
Float, definition of. iii. 274 
Flock printing, definition of. iii. 274 
Flocks, definition of, iii. 274 
Florentine, definition of. iii. 274 
Florentine twill, definition of, iii. 274 
Fly, definition of, iii. 274 
Fly catch, definition of. iii. 27^ 

Fly line, definition of, iii. 274 
Fly tack of gentlemen's trouser, cutting, 
i- 57 

Flys, trouser making, gentlemen’s, i, 275 
Fob pcKkct of gentlemen's trouser, cutting, 

i. 60 

Fold, definition of, iii. 274 

Football, correct dress for, gentlemen. 

ii. 144 

Footwear, formal morning dress, gentlemen, 
ii. 41 

men's, colour harmony in, ii. 56 
Foreign L^ation. members of. court dress 
for, ii. 2' 

Foreign neck badges, wearing with evening 
dress, ii. 66 

Forepart of jacket and coat can-as, i. 
118 

Fork, definition of, iii. 274 
Formal evening dress, gentlemen's, when 
worn, li. 39 

Fonnal morning dress, gentlemen's, ii. 41 
footwear, ii. 41 

g loves, ii. 41 

at. tt. 4T 


jewellery, ii. 41 
overcoats, ii .42 
socks, ii. 41 
trousers, ii. 41 
waistcoat, ii. 41 
when worn, ii. 41 
Foulard, definition of. iii. 274 
Foule, definition of, iii. 274 
Foundation weave, definition of, iii. 274 
Four-end twill, definition of, iii. 274 
Fourth and Junior (Certified) <')fficers. Mer- 
cantile Marine, rank distinction on 
cuffs, li. 217 

Fourth Junior E^ngineer, Mercantile Marine. 

rank distinction on cuffs, ii. 217 
Frameless glass fronts, retail shop, iii. 169 
Fraying, definition of, iii. 275 
French bearers (gentlemen’s trousers), 

cutting, i. 57 
definition of, iii. 250 
French cassock, ii. 15 
diagram of, ii. 17 
French merino, definition of, iii. 275 
Frieze, definition of. iii. 275 
Frock coat, naval officers and Mercantile 
Marine, li. 190 
by whom worn, ii. 190 
diagram, ii. 191 
draft of, n. 192 
drafting instructions for, ii. 192 
Mercantile Marine, ii. 190 
R.N.R., li. 190 
R.N.V.R., ii. 190 
Royal Navy, ii. 190 
specification, li. 190 
Frog pocket, definition of, lii. 275 
Front of shop, types of, lii. 168 
Frosted beaver, definition of, iii. 250 
Full dress, wearing of insignia of the various 
Orders with, li. 58 

Full evening dro^s. gentleman’s, ii. 39 
Full-si- e war medals, wearing of, ii. 6(> 
FulUnp definition of, iii. 275 
Fur be ’ er, definition of. lii. 250 
Fur fabnt.s, iii. 275 
Fii.sed collars, iii. 275 
Fusuan, definition of, iii, 275 
Future of tailoring trade, i. 7 

G.B.E., wearing of insignia, ii. 61 
G.C.B., weanng of inricnia. ii. 60 
G.C.I.M., wearing rf in'^ignia, ii. 60 
G.C.M.vI., \vparing of in^-'gnia. ii. 60 
G.C.S.I., wearing of in.sienia. ii. Co 
G.rV.O.. wearing of insii:nia. ii. 60 
G**L'uidine (or gaberdine), definition of, 
iii. 276 

G.aberdine < oth. iii. 224 
Galatea, definition of, iii. 276 
Galloon, definition of. iii. 276 
Gambroon, definition of, hi. 276 
Garment renovating iii. 234 

acids and chemicals, iii. 235 
bleaching, iii. 233 

boot-blacking marks, removing, iii. 239 
cleaning hints, iii. 237 
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Garment renovating — continued 

dark*coloured cloth* cleaning* ill. 237 
faded plush* iii. 240 
gloss or shine removal, iii. 240 
gold trimming and gold lace* iii. 238 
grass stains* removing* iii. 239 
grease* removing* iii. 238 
grease spots, removing, iii. 237 
ink spots, removing* iii. 238 
light-coloured cloth cleaning* iii. 237 
mackintosh cleaning, iii. 238 
miscellany* iii. 240 
pmnt stains* removing, iii. 239 
pitch and tar stains, removing* iii. 239 
principal absorbents* iii. 235 
raising nap of cloth* iii. 240 
rubber coat cleaning, iii. 238 
rust, removing, iii. 239 
scarlet tunics* etc., cleaning, iii. 238 
scorch mark, removing, iii. 239 
solvents for, iii. 235 
stains* removing* iii. 238 
velvet* restoring pile of* iii. 240 
velvet, spots and stain removal from, 
iii. 239 

waterproofing woollen cloth, iii. 240 
white breeches, cleaning, iii. 240 
white waibtcoats, etc.* cleaning, iii. 
237 

Garments, drafting of — see Drafting of 
garments, wholesale trade 
Gametting* definition of, iii. 276 
Garter of plus-fours, gentlemen's, rutting, 
i- 73 

Gauge, definition of* iii. 276 
Gauntlet gloves, iii. 276 
Gauze* definition of, iii. 276 
Gazelle gloves, iii. iz2 
Gentlemen's garments, i. 37 * 

alterations, cause and cure — see Altera- 
tions, gentlemen's garments, cause 
and cure 

art of dress — see Art of dress 
clerical garments — see Clerical garments 
colour in men's wear — ^ee Colour in 
men’s wear 

correct dress for the occasion — see 
Correct dress for the occasion 
court dress — see Court dress 
cutting for corpulent figures — see 
Corpulent figure, cutting for 
inlays and turnings — see Inlays and 
turnings 

jacket and coat cutting — see Jacket 
and coat cutting, gentlemen's 
making a lounge jacket — see Making 
gentleman's lounge jacket 
marking-up and re-cutting after the 
fitting of gentlemen's garments — see 
Marking-up and re-cutting, etc. 
measures and measuring — see Measures 
and measuring* gentlemen's garments 
outfits for the tropics — see Tropics, 
outfits for 

overcoat cutting^-sss Overcoat cutUng* 
gentlemen's 


preparation for trying-on — see Tiying- 
on gentlemen's garments 
Scottish dress — see Scottish dress 
sports jacket — see Sports jacket* 

gentlemen's 

trouser making — see Trouser making, 
gentlemen's 

trousers and breeches cutting — see 
Trousers and breeches cutting 
trying-on— see Trying-on gentlemen’s 
garments 

variatioiu from normal draft — see 
Variations fiom the normal draft in 
gentlemen's garments 
waistcoat making — see Making gentle- 
men's waistcoat 

waistcoat (or vest) cutting — see 
Waistcoats (or vests), cutting gentle- 
men's 

wearing of insignia— see Wearing of 
insignia 

West End models — see West End 
models, gentlemen's garments 
(see also Wholesale trade) 
Georgette, definition of. iii. 276 
Georgette satin, definition of* iii. 248 
Gigging, definition of. iii. 276 
Gimp, definition of* iii, 276 
Gimp yam. definition of, iii. 276 
Gingham, definition of, lii. 276 
Girls (3-4), cf>at for, cutting, ii, 174 

(12-14), riding jacket, cutting, ii, ifxj 
juvenile garments* cutting for — see 
Cutting for girls juvenile garments 
pleated skirts* cutting* ii. 177 
Glac6 gloves* iii. 12T 
Glac<^ silk, definition of, iii. 276 
Gladstone collars, iii. 100 
"Glen check," definition of, iii. 276 
Glen Urquhart check, definition of* iii. 276 
Gloria, definition of, iii. 277 
Gloss and shine removal* iii. 240 
Glossary of technical and t^e terms, 
iii. 242 

Glossing, definition of* iii. 277 
Gloves, bishops and clergy, worm by, at 
courts and levees, ii. 3 
country, correct dress, gentlemeo. for, 
ii- 43 

definition of, iii. 277 
evening dress* gentlemen’s* ii. 40 
formal morning dress, gentlemen's* 
ii. 4T 

informal day drens, gentlemen's, ii. 42 
outfitting trade-^sss Gloves, outfitting 
trade 

velvet court dress, gentlemen's, ii. 
22 

Gloves, outfitting trade, iii. 120 
antelope, description of* iii. 122 
buck* description of, iii, 122 
cape* description of* iii. 122 
castor* description of* iii. 122 
chamois* description of* iii. 122 
chevrette, description of. iii tis 
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Gloves — continuBd 

deer, description of, iti. 122 
departments other than principal, 
lii. 124 

description of, iii. 122 
doe. description of. iii. 122 
fabric, iii. 122 
fawn, description of, iii. 122 
gazelle, description of, iii. 122 
glac6. description of, iii. 122 
goat, description of, iii. 122 
kid. description of, iii. 122 
leather, iii. 120 

Merchandise Marks Act and composite 
names of, iii. T22 
mocha, description of. iii. 122 
mocha suMe, description of, iii. 122 
nappa, description of, iii. 122 
reindeer, description of, iii. 122 
rikdik, description of. iii. 122 
roebuck, description of. iii. 122 
roedeer, description of, hi. 122 
sizes, iii. 123 

8u6de, description of, iii. 122 
woollen, iii. 123 
Goat gloves, iii. 122 
Godei^, definition of, iii. 277 
Gvld viluiming and gold lace renovating, 
iii. 238 

Golf, correct dress, gentlemen's, ii. 44 
Good Friday and the dead, vestments for, 
ii. 2 

Good lighting, inii>ortance of — sse Impor- 
tance of good lighting 
Goose, definition of, iii, 277 
Gord<m cord, definition of, iii. 277 
Government Vocational and Ex-servicemen’s 
Training Centre, i. n 

Grading, gentlemen's garments, wholesale 
trade, iii. 42 
jacket, iii. 42 

loose-fitting overcoat, hi. 58 
raglan overcoat, hi. 64 
split inset sleeve, iii. 62 
waistcoat, iii. 54 

Grading, ladies’ garments, wholesale trade, 
iii. 69 

coat panel front, hi. 69 
side-body coat, iii. 73 
.sleeve, iii. 77 

Grandcllc (or granderclle), definition of. 

Granite cloth, definition of, in. 277 
Granite weave, definition of, hi. 277 
Grass stain, removing, lii. 239 
Grease, removing, hi. 238 
Grease spots, removing, iii. 237 
Greatcoat No. t. army officer’s, ii. 
diagram for. ii. 24 t 
diagram for alternative model, ii. 244 
drafting, instructions for, h- 242 
drafting, instructions for alternative 
model, ii. 246 
specification, ii. 240 
specification for alternative model, 
ii. 244 


Greatcoats, A.T.S. officer, h. 257 
civil uniform levee dress, ii. 45 
Naval officer, h. 187 
R.A.F. officer, ii. 266 
W.A.A.F. officer, ii. 275 
W.R.N.S., ii. 223 
Grege silk, definition of, hi. 277 
Grenadin, definition of, iu. 277 
Grenfell cloth, definition of, hi. 277 
Grey goods, definition of, iii. 277 
Grosgrain, definition of, hi. 277 
Guaranteed shrunk wool, iii. 277 
Guide, useful, to male figures, i. 33 
Gun-club check, definition of, hi. 278 
Gypsy cloth, definition of, hi. 278 

Hacking jacket, drafting of. wholesale trade, 
hi. 15 

Hair canvas for jacket and coat, i. 120 
Hair cloth, definition of. iii. 279 
Hair line, definition of, iii. 279 
Half hatch, definition of, iii. 279 
Half-back stitch, definition of, iii. 279 
Handkerchiefs, iii. 100 
Hank, definition of, ih. 279 
Hard twist, definition of, hi. 279 
Hard twist (silk), definition of. iii. 279 
Harlequin check, definition of, iu. 279 
Harris tweed, definition of, iii. 279 
Hats, British Colour Council and men's, 
ii. 54 

business wear, gentlemens, «. 42 
colour effects, ii. 54 
country, correct dress, gentlemen's 
garments, u. 42 

evening dress, gentlemen’s, ii. 40 
formal morning dress, ii. 41 
velvet court dress, gentlemen's, ii. 22 
Hatters plush, definition of, ih. 279 
Head forward type of male figure, i. 32 
Head- wear, outfitting, iii. iiO 

berets, hi. 1:9 

b< '.*.ers, hi. 118 
hi. 118 

origin of, hi. 116 

sizes, iii. 119 

stiff felts (bowler), iii. 118 

straws, iii. 118 

tweeds, iii. 119 

velours, hi. 1 19 

Heather mixture, definition of, iii. 

Heating and lighting, man's shop, hi. 174 
Heavy goods, definition of, hi. 280 
Henrietta, definition of. iii. 280 
Hen’s father, definition of. iu. 280 
lieiiiogbone, definition of. hi. 280 
llighland coatee (Scottish), ii. 33 
Atholl coatee, ii. 33 
diagram of, ii. 33 
Prince Charlie coat, ii, 33 
Highland drees for wear at court (cloth 
court), ii. 47 

Hip pocket of trousers, cutting, i. 60 
Hip stay, definition of. iii. 280 
Hippie, definition of. iii. 280 
Holland, definition of. iii. 280 
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Homeepun* definition of, iii. 2fio 
Honan, definition of, iii. 280 
Honeycomb, definition of, iii. 280 
Hopsack, or mat weave, definition of, iii. 
280 

Hoae, for official court dress, ii. ^15 

velvet court dress, gentlemen's, ii. 22 
Hosiery, standard dimensions, iii. 112 
Hound's-tootb check, definition of, iii. 281 
House of Parliament, definition of, iii. 281 
Household Troops, officer's dress jacket No. 
I. ii. 230 

How to start a business, iii. 149 
advertising, iii. ifii 
attraction of customers, iii. 157 
Big Three in business, iii. 149 
borrowing money, iii. 150 
business premises, iii. 1 57 
buying an established business, iii. 165 
Companies Act, iii. 152 
Company Law, iii. 152 
Company Registration, iii. 152 
costing, iii. 159 

decoration and planning, iii. j6o 
display tickets, iii. 161 
how much to spend, iii. 164 
importance of name. iii. 153 
lease of premises, iii. 158 
letters and circulars, iii. 163 
lighting, iii. 16 r 

Limited Liability Company, iii. 152 

locality, iii. 159 

marketing, iii. 155 

necessary calculations, iii. 151 

newspaper advertising, iii. 16 1 

posters, iii. 164 

practical or not?, hi, 155 

prices, iii. 158 

Private Limited Liability Company, 
iii. 152 

problem of alterations, iii. 155 
Public Limited Liability Company, 
iii. 152 

staff stimulation, iii. 164 
stock and production, iii. 153 
Hunter's pink, definition of. iii. 281 
Hunting, correct dress for, gentlemen, ii. 44 
Hygroscopic qualities, definition of, iii. 281 

In the drag, definition of. iii. 282 
Imperial Service Order, rearing of, ii. 64 
Importance of good lighting, iii. 792 
cutting room, iii. 194 
mirrors, iii. 198 
psychological aspect, iii. 197 
quality of light, iii. 1^2 
Mop windows, iii. loB 
showrooms, iii. 196 
size of object, iii. 194 
workrooms, iii. 194 

Inauguration cloth, definition of, iii. 282 
Income tax (business), iii. 202 
Increments of the body. i. 26 
India linen, definition of, iii. 282 
Indian head, definition of, iii. 282 
Indigo, definition of, iii^ 282 


Indigo dyeing, definition of, iii. 282 
Individual serving table, man's ' shop, 

iii. 173 

Infantry of the Line, officer's mess dress 
No. 1, trousers' side-seam striping, 

ii- 233 

Informal day dress, gentlemen's, ii. 42 
gloves, ii. 42 
jacket, ii. 42 
material for. ii. 42 
overcoats, ii. 42 
shirts, ii. 42 
shoes, ii. 42 
trousers, ii. 42 

Ingrain, definition of, iii. 282 
Ink sjx)ts. removing, iii. 238 
Inlays, definition of, in. 282 
Inlays and turnings, i. 194 

advantages of, to cutter, i. 194 
body coat and side-body, i. 198 
breeches, inlays for, on undersides, i. 
201 

breeches, knee band of, i. 202 

breeches, topsides of, i. 201 

inlays of overcoats (note regarding), 

i. 202 

lounge jacket, i. 195 
morning coat forepart, i. 398 
plus-fours, topsides of. i. 201 
plus-fours, undersides of, i. 201 
skirt of dress coat, i. 198 
standard lay for a suit, i. 203 
standard waistcoat, forepart of, i, 200 
trousers, side* seam and leg- scam, 
underside.s of, i. 200 
trousers, topJiidoeiA of , i. 198 
trousers, waistband, i. 20 j 
waistcoat, back of, 1. 200 
Inset sleeve, split-grading, wholesale, iii. 62 
Insignia of different orders worn together, 
position of, ii. 59 

Insignia of the 1st class (Knight Grand 
Cross or Knight Grand Commander). 

ii. 61 

badge, wearing of, ii. 61 
" collar days," ii. 61 
collars, wearing of, and when, ii. 61 
riband, wearing of, ii. 61 
star, w'caring of, ii. 61 
Insurance (business) — see Book-keeping, 
accountancy, and insurance 
Interlining, definition of, iii. 282 
Irish duck, definition of, iii. 282 
Irish lace, definition pf, iii. 287 
Irish tweed, definition of, iii. 28a 
Iron tailor, definition of. iii. 282 
Italian cloth, definition of. iii. 282 
Inverness skirts and kilts, gentlemen's 
Scottish evening dress, ii. 30 

Jacconettes, definition of, iii. 284 
Jacket and coat cutting, gentlemen's, i. 94 
back dipped style, i. 129 
body coats, i. 132 
canvases, preparation for, i. xt8 
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Jacket and coat cutting — continued 

doftble-breasted and shawl or roll^ 
collar dinner jackets, i. it 6 
double-breasted reefer jacket, i. 98 
drap^ style of jacket, i. loi 
evening dress coat, i. 137 
lounge jacket, i. 95 
morning coat, i. 133 
pattern manipulation, i. 104 
single-breasted blazer, i. 11 r 
single-breasted dinner jacket, i. 113 
single-breasted hacking (sports) jacket, 

i. 107 

sleeve cutting, i. 122 
Jackets, balance in cutting, i. 16 
chaplain's service dress, i. 6 
country, correct dress, gentlemen's, 

ii. 42 

Eton, boy’s (8 years), cutting, ii. i6o 
gentlemen's, grading of, wholesale 
trade, hi. 42 

informal day dress, gentlemen's, ii 42 
ladies' garments — see Jackets, ladies’ 
garments 

ladies' leather, wholesale trade, hi. 91 
ladies' su^de. wholesale trade, lii. 91 
lounge, boy's (8 years), cutting, ii. i*»8 
SLho<‘l costume, girl's (12 years), 
cutting, ii. 166 

ski-ing, gentlemen's, wholesale trade, 

iii. 82 

wholesale trade — see Jackets, wholesale 
trade 

Jackets, ladies' gannvnts, h. 129 
D.B. panel, ii. 13 1 
measuring the figure, ii. 129 
riding, ii. ij8 
S.B. panel, ii. 131 
S.B. panel for full figure, ii. 13O 
topcoat with fancy lapels, ii. 140 
Jackets, wholesale trade, iii. 42 

back, grading the, iii. 43. 44, 45, 56 
collar, grading the, iii. 48, 49 
forepart, grading the. iii. 46, 47, 49, 50 
gentlemen's, grading, iii. 42, 44, 45. 

47. 49- 50. 3*- 53 
fxickets, iii. 48 

top sleeve, grading the, iii. 48. 51 
undersleeve, grading the, iii. 52, 53 
Jacquard, definition of, iii. 284 
I a spar, definition of, iii. 284 
Jean, definition of. iii. 284 
jean .satin, definition of, iii. 284 
Jeanette, definition of, iii. 284 
Jeannie, definition of, iii. 284 
Jeff, definition of, iii. 284 
Jenny, definition of, iii. 284 
Jersey, definition of, iii. 284 
Jersey material, hi. in 
Jetting, definition of, iii. 285 
Jewellery, evening dress, gentlemen's, ii. 40 
formal morning dress, gentlemen's, 
ii. 4T 

Jig (or jigger), definition of. hi. 285 
Jigger button, definition of, iii. 285 
Jtm, definition of, iii. 285 


Jodhpurs, and riding bn*€(.hes, boy's (8 
years), cutting for, ii. 153 
gentlemen's, cutting, i. 68 
gentlemen’s, measuring for, i. 41 
gentlemen's, p.t.u., measuring for, i. 41 
ladies' , ii 1x7 

Joints of the body and their movements, 

i. 25 

Jour, definition of. iii. 285 
Jute, definition of, iii. 285 
Juvenile garments, ii. 146 

cutting for boys — see Cutting for boys 
cutting for girls — see Cutting for girls 
juvenile garments 

K.B.K., wearing of insignia, ii. 61 

K.C.B., wearing of insignia, ii, 60 

K.C.I.K., wearing of in<^ignia, ii. 60 

K.C.M.G., wearing of insignia, ii. 60 

K.C.S.I., wearing of insignia, ii. 60 

K.C.V.O., wearing of insignia, ii. 60 

K.G., wearing of insignia, ii. 58 

K.T., wearing of insignia, ii. 58 

Kapok, definition of, iii. 286 

Kelt, definition of, iii. 286 

Kemp wool, definition of, iii. 327 

Kendal, definition of. iii. 286 

Kersey, definition of, iii. 286 

Kerseymere, definition of, iii. 286 

Khaki, definition of, iii. 286 

Kick, definition of, iii, 286 

Kid gloves, iii. 122 

Kier, definition of, iii. 286 

Kimona, definition of, ni. 286 

Kin, definition of, iii. 286 

Kink, definition of, iii. 286 

Knee, gentlemen's trousers, measuring, i. 38 

Knee band of gentlemen's breeches, i. 202 

Knickerbocker yarns, definition of, iii, 286 

Knickerbockers (boy's), rutting, ii. 151 

Knight Bachelor Badge, ii. 62 

wearing with evening dre.ss, ii. 66 
wear <ig with stars of Order, ii. 62 
Knight ^ ommanders, method of wearing 
insignia at public fiindions. ii. 68 
Knights Grand Commanders. metho<l of 
wearing insignia at public functions, 

ii. 68 

Knights Grand Cross, method of wearing 
insignia at public functions, h. 68 
neck badges, ii. 67 
Riband, ii. 67 

ribands and neck badges, w'earing with 
evening dress, ii. 67 
Knifed ties, iii. 104 
Kiiiiling, definition of, iii. 286 
Knop yarn, ^^finition of. iii. 286 
Knot, definii* m of, iii. 286 

I.a Jez, definition of, iii. 288 
Lace, definition of. iii. 287 
Alen^on, hi. 287 
Aloe, iii. 287 
antique, iii. 287 
Battenburg, iii. 287 
Binche, iii. 287 
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Lace-— con f til 

Breton, iii. 287 
Chantilly, iii. 287 
Dresden Point, iii. 287 
Irish, iii. 287 
Lille, iii. 287 
Milan, iii. 287 
Needle-point, iii. 287 
Nottingham, iii. 287 
Ratine, iii. 2 87 
Rose Point, iii. 287 
Spanish, iii. 287 
tatting, iii. 287 
Valenciennes, iii. 287 
Venice, iii. 288 

Lad of wax. definition of. iii. 288 
Ladies cloth, definition of. iii. 288 
Ladies* coat, balance in cutting, i. 16 
Ladies* coat panel front, wholesale trade, 
iii. 69 

Ladies* divided skirt, ii. 109 
Ladies' evening dress, wearing of insignia 
with. ii. 67 

Ladies* garments, ii. 70 

alterations from normal block — see 
Alterations from normal block, 
ladies* garments 

coat cutting — see Coat cutting, ladies* 
collar cutting — see Collar cutting, 
ladies' garments 

grading, wholesale— Grading, ladies' 
garments, wholesale trade 
jackets — see Jackets, ladies' garments 
leather, ii. 90 

wear — see Leg wear, ladies’ gar- 
ments 

meaaunng' — see Measuring ladies' gar- 
ments 

skirt cutting — see Skirt catting, ladies’ 
waistcoat cutting ii. 98 
(see also Wholesale trade) 

Ladles' insignia, wearing of. when men wear 
levee or full dress, ii. 65 
Ladies' riding breeches and jodhpurs, ti. 117 
Ladies* aide-body coat, wholesale trade, 
iii- 73 

Ladies* slacks, ii. 112 
Ladies* waistcoat cutting, ii. 98 
Ladies* wear, showing in window, iii. 100 
Lahore cloth, definition of. iii. 288 
Lamb's wool, definition of, iii. 288, 327 
Lam^ cloths, definition of. iii. 288 
Laminate fibre, definition of. iii. 288 
Lansdowne. definition of. iii. 288 
Lappet, definition of. iii. 288 
Lastex, definition of. iil.^ 288 
Lasting, definition of, iii. 288 
Laventine. definition of. iii. 288 
Lawn, definition of. iii. 288 
Layout and locality of windows, iii. 185 
Lays or economy in cutting, wholesale trade, 
iii. 79 

fuvenile lays, iii. 82 
large ** opened out ** lays. iii. 80 
Learning craft, of tailoring, i. 9 
Lease of premises, iii. ^38 


Lease rods, definition of. iii. 288 

Leather gloves, iii. 120 

Leather jackets, ladies*, wholesale trade, iii. 

91 

Left-hand twill, definition of, iii. 289 
Left-hand twine, woollen goods, iii. 221 
Leg- wear, ladies' garments, ii. Z09 
divided skirt. Ii. 109 
riding breeches and jodhpurs, ii. 117 
slacks, ii. 112 
tennis shorts, ii. 115 
Leicester, definition of, iii. 289 
Leno, definition of, iii. 289 
Lent, vestments for. ii. 2 
Letters and circulars in business, iii. 163 
Levantine, definition of, iii. 289 
Levee dress, wearing of insiraia of the 
various orders with, ii. 58 
Levees, cloth court dress for, ii. 46 
Lieutenant, naval, distinction marks of 
rank. ii. 186 

Lieutenant-Commander, naval, distinction 
marks of rank. li. 186 
Light and colours, men's wear, ii. 52 
Light infantry regiments, officer's dress 
jacket No. 1, buckle for, li. 229 
Light-coloured cloth, cleaning, iii. 237 
Lighting, importance of — see Importance of 
good lighting 

Lighting and heating, iii. 174 
Lighting in business, ui 161 
Lille lace, definition of, lii. 287 
Liming, definition of, ui. 289 
Limited Liability Company, iii. 152 
Lincoln, definition of. iii. 281^ 

Lincoln green, defiqjjion of. iii. 289 
Line, definition of, iii 289 
Linen, definition of, iii. 289 
Linen cambric, definition of, iii. 289 
Linen under heel, definition of. iii. 269 
Linsey Woolsey. definition of, iii. 289 
Linters, definition of, iii. 289 
Lisle, definition of, iii. 289 
List, definition of, hi. 289 
Listed, definition of, iii. 289 
Liverpool pocket. <lefinition of, iii. 289 
T-ivery cloths, definition of, iii. 289 
Llama, definition of, iii. 290 
T..oading, definition of. in. 290 
Loading and weighting of cloth, iii. 227 
Locality, for business, iii. 139 
London shrunk, definition of, iii. 290 
London-shrunk wool. iii. 227 
I^ng neck sloping shoulders, alterations 
from normal block, ladies* garments. 

ii. 142 

Long neck stooping ahouldcrs. figure varia- 
tion from normal draft for, i. 204 
"Longs," definition of, wholesale trade. 

iii. 3 

Loom state, definition of. iii. 290 
Loop yam. definition of. iii. 290 
Loop- stitch, definition of, iii. 290 
Loose-fitting overcoat grading, wholesale, iii, 

58 

back. iii. 58 
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Loose-fittiflg overcoat grading — conttnued 
diagrams, iii. 59, 60, 61 
forepart, iii. 58 

Lounge coat drafting, wholesale trade, iii. 
XI 

Lounge dress, fashionable length of, i. 29 
f/>unge jacket for boys (8 years), ii. 158 
cutting sleeve for, U. 162 
Lounge jackets, gentlemen's, back view of, 
trying-on preparations, i. 207 
cutting for corpulent figure — iee Cor- 
pulent figure, cutting for 
inlays and turning of, i. 195 
making — Making gentlemen's lounge 
jacket 

"skeleton baste" trying -on prepara- 
tions, i. 207 

Lunometer, definition of, iii. 290 
I,ustre wools, iii. 216 
Lustring, definition of, iii. 2^ 

Lyons velvet, definition of, iii. 323 

M.B.E., wearing of insignia, li. 61 
Mackinaw, definition of. iii. 291 
Mackintosh cleaning, hi. 238 
Madras, definition of, iii. 291 
Mak^ y\ coffin, definition of. iii. 291 
Making gentleman's lounge jacket, i. 298 
back. i. 298 

canvas lining and facings, i. 304 
collar, i. 310 

diagrams. 1. 299, 301, 303, 305, jo8, 
309. 31L 313* 3M. 315. 3*6 

forepart, i. 298 
putting in pockets, i. 3 ck) 
sleeves, i. 312 
top sleeve, i. 298 
undercollar, i. 300 
underslceve, i, 298 

Making gentleman'.^ waistcoat, i. 287 
back of, i. 293 

diagrams of. i. 289, 292. 293, 295, 296 
final " bagging," i 294 
finished waistcoat, i. 296 
front lining, putting on, i. 291 
inserting canvas and interlining, i. 290 
inserting forepart lining, i. 291 
left forepart of. i. 293 
right forepart, outside view of, i. 290 
Making up, definition of, iii. 291 
in factory, iii. 4 
Male figure, types of, i. 30 
diagram of, i. 3* 

dressing cu.stomers, effectiveness of, i. 
33 

head forward type. 1. 32 
normal figure, i. 30 
notes on the draft (measurements). 63 
revised scale of measures and propor- 
tions, i. 33 

scmi-corpnlent type. i. 32 
shoulder, different heights of^ i. 32 
sloping-shouldered type, i. 32 
square-shouldered type, i. 30 
stooping type, i. 32 
tall loQg-neck type, i. 32 


useful guide, i. 33 

well-built, thick-shouldered ^pe, i. 32 
Manchester goods, definition of, ui. 291 
Manchester velvet, definition of, iii. 291 
Mangle, definition of. iii. 291 
Man's shop — %e€ Modem man's shop 
Marabow, definition of, iii. 291 
Marcella, definition of, iii. 291 
Marcella or single-ended piqu6 tie, iii. 103 
Marcelline, definition of, in. 291 
Marketing, in business, hi. 155 
Marking- up and re-cutting gentlemen's gar* 
ments aftc^r the fitting, i. 214 
balance, i. 217 

co-operation between cutter and tailor, 
necessity for, i. 220 
diagram, 1. 215 
location of darts, 1. 217 
marking-up waistcoats, i. 218 
treatment of inlays, i. 214 
Marl, definition of, iii. 297 
Marseilles, definition of, hi. 201 
Masters, Mercantile Manne, distinction on 
cuffs, ii. 216 

Mat braid, definition of, iii. 292 
Mat- weave, definition of. iii. 292 
Matched window-dividers and fitungs, man's 
shop, iii. 170 

Matcher, definition of, iii. 292 
Matelas&e, definition of, hi, 292 
Matenal for army officer's dress jacket 
No. I. ii. 230 

Material for informal day dress, gentleman's, 
ii. 42 

Material for officer's mess dress No. i, light 
infantry regiments, ii. 230 
Material for officer’s mess dress No. i, rifle 
regiments, li. 230 

Material for Scottish evening dress, gentle- 
men's, li. 30 

Materials, art in dress, choice of, gentle* 
men's garments, i. 49 
for hi. 104 
selecaon of. iii. 179 
selection of, with customer, i. 35 
ii>cd in cloth manufacture, iii. 218 
Mates, Royal Navy, distinction marks oi 
rank, ii. 186 

Mayo, or Campbell twill, definition of, iii. 
292 

Measures and measuring, gentlemen's gar- 
ments, i. 37 

across chest measure, i. 44 
body-rise, trousers, i. 38 
Iw^ttoin of trousers, i. 38 
breeches, i. 40 

chest (or breast) measure system, coat 
and wai&tcoat cutting, i. 43 
coats and waistcoats, 1. 45 
depth of scye measure, i. 44 
direct measures, i. 44 
direct- measure system, coat and waist- 
coat cutting, i. 44 
division of the measures, L 42 
" dress," trousers, men's habit of, i. 38 
importance of accuracy, i. 48 
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Measures aiul luoiisuring — continued 
jodhpurs, i. :|i 
jodhpurs, p.t.u., i. 
middlC'Shouhier measure^ i. 44 
order id iTUMSurcmenls for coats and 
waistcoats, i. 47 
plus-fours, i. 42 

sen nonce of measuring for trousers, i. 

short direct measure, coats and waist- 
coats, i. 47 

shoulder- measure systems, coat and 
waistcoat cutting, i. j4 
trousers, measuring for, i. 37 
Measures and proportion, revised scale of. 

i- M 

Measuring, Climax system of. i. 29 

custoiiHT in taking the order, i. 35 
cuttei s prattual guide system of, i. 29 
direct -measures system, i. 27 
figure. ladus', for jackets, ii. 129 
ladies' garments — .see Measuring lathes' 
garments 

short check-rncasure system, i. 27 
Measuring ladies' garments, ii. 70 
check iTUMSures, useful, ii. 72 
men^uIes employed, ii. 70 
fKisition of tape when measuring, ii. ^o 
preliminary enquiries, ii. 70 
short check measures, ii. 73 
shoulder measures, ii, 72 
skirts, ii. 71 

supplementary meiisures, ii. 72 
Medals, rnethed of wearing at public func- 
tions. li. 

Medals, orders, buttons, and badges worn 
by clergv at court and levees, ii. 3 
Medical Branch, Royal Navy, distinction 
marks r.f, ii, 186 
Melanitc, definition of, tii. 292 
Melton, definition of, iii. 292 
Member of C)rder of Merit, method of wear- 
ing insignia at public functions, ii. 
68 

Men's day shirts, outfitting trade, cutting, 
iii. 126 

Men's dress. Army chaplain, worn by, ii. 5 
R ^.F. chaplain, worn by, ii. 5 
Royal Navy chaplain, worn by, ii. 4 
Men's hosiery, iii. in 
Men's undergarments, iii. in 
Men's iinficrwcar (outfitting trade), cutting, 
iii. 140 

Mercantile Marine, officer's frock coat of, ii. 
100 

ofTuer's mess jacket, ii. 194 
rank distinction on cuffs— sw Rank dw- 
tinction on cuffs 
standard uniforms, ii. 216 
Merrensod. definilion of, iii. 292 
Merchandise Marks Act and composite 
names for gloves, iii, 122 
Merino, drfinition of, iii. 292 
Merino wool, iii. 216 

definition of, tii, 202, 327 
Mcrveiilcux, definition oSf, iii. 202 


Mesh, definition of, iii. 292 
Mess dress No. i, army officer, diagram for, 
ii. 230 

drafting, instructions for, ii, 230 
Eleventh Hussars, trousers for. ti. 233 
Fifth Dragoon Guards, trousers for, ii. 

233 

Infantry of the Line, trousers side-seam 
striping, ii. 233 

Light infantry regiments, materials 
for, ii. 230 

R.A.Ch.Dept., trousers side-seam strip- 
ing. ii. 23} 

Rifle regiments, material for, ii. 230 
Rifle regiments, trousers for, ii. 233 
Royal Fusiliers, trousers side-seam 
striping, ii. 233 

Mess jacket, naval officer's, ii. 194 
by whom and when worn, ii. 194 
diagram, ii. 195 
draft, ii. 194 

drafting, instructions for, ii. 196 
Mercantile Marine, ii. 194 
R.N.R., ii. 194 
R.N.V.R., ii. 194 
Royal Navy, ii. 194 
Mestizo wool, definition of. iii. 292 
Method of wearing insignia of orders and 
medals at public functions, ii. 68 
Air Force Cross, those dccoraletl with, 
ii. 69 

Commanders of the Order of the British 
Empire, ii. 69 

Commanders of the Royal Victorian 
Order, ii. 69 ■* 

Companion of Honour, ii. 60 
Companions of several Orders of 
Knighthood, ii. 69 

Distinguished Service Cross, those de- 
corated with, ii. 69 
Knight Commanders, ii. 68 
Knights Grand Commanders, ii. 68 
Knights Grand Cross, ii. 68 
Medals, those awarded with. ii. 69 
Members of Order of Merit, ii. 68 
Members of the Fourth and Fifth classes 
of the Royal Victorian Order and the 
Order of the British Kmpiie, ii. 69 
Military Cross, those decorate^ with, ii. 
69 

Officers of the Order of the British Em- 
pire, it. 69 

Victoria Cross, those decorated with, 
ii. 69 

Middle-shoulder measure, gentlemen's gar- 
ments, i. 44 

Midshipman, distinction mark of rank, ii. 
187 

Midshipman F. and Paymaster Midship- 
man. reefer jacket of, ii. 203 
white coat, ii. 200 
white tunic, ii. 197 

Midshipman E and Midshipman, distinction 
marks of branch, ii. 187 
Milan lace, definition of, iii. 287 
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Cross, method of wearing at public 
functions, ii. 6o 

Military officers, wearing of insignia, condi- 
tions applying to, ii. 67 
Military overalls, army, ii. 250 
Milk casein fibre (aralac), definition of, iii. 
Mb 

Mirrors in shop- window lighting, iii. 198 
Mistral, dehnition of, iii. 293 
Mixture cloth, definition of, iii. 293 
Mixture yarns, definition of, iii. 293 
Mocha gloves, iii. 122 
Mocha su6de gloves, iii. 122 
Mock leno, definition of. iii. 293 
Models, use of. in window, iii. 180 
Modern man's shop, iii. 167 
additional fascias. iii. 172 
built-up furniture, hi. 172 
cash desk, iii. 173 

dimensions for one- window front, iii. 
169 

display and general appearance, iii. 175 
fascias, iii. 171 
fitting cubicles, iii. 174 
frameless glass fronts, iii. 169 
heating and lighting, iii. 174 
ii.i;*^rlance of atmosphere, iii. 174 
individual serving table, iii. 173 
matched window-dividers and fittings, 
iii. 170 

modern materials for shop, iii. 167 
parking problems solved, iii. 175 
personal " aspect,*' iii. 169 
protection against burglary, iii. 170 
scctionalised shop. iii. X75 
shelving, iii. 173 
shop intenors, iti. 172 
steaming-up of windows, iii. 172 
sun blinds, iii. 171 
tubular .steel chairs, iii. 17 
type of front, iii. r68 
wall mirrors, iii. 173 
window floor materials and lobby sur- 
face, iii. 170 
window lighting, iii. 171 
Modem materials for shop construction, iii. 
167 

Modern tailor, introduction by George 
Dines, i. i 

Mohair, definition of, hi. 293 
Mohair braid, definition of, ih. 293 
Mohair brilliant inc, hi. 233 
Mohair lustre, definition or, hi. 293 
Moir^, definition ol, iii. 293 
Moir6 antique, definition of. ih. 294 
Moir^ Fran^ais, definition of. iii. 294 
Moir6 Imperial, definition of, ih. 294 
Moir6 Pois. definition of. hi. 29 < 

Moirettc, definition of, iii. 294 
Moleskin, definition of, iii. 294 
Montagnac, definition of, iii. 294 
Moieen. definition of, hi. 204 
Morning coat, cutting for corpulent figurc.s, 
i. 181 

cutting gentleman's, i. 133 
fashionable lengths of. i. 29 
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forepart, inlays and turnings, i. 198 
formal morning dress, i. 41 
Morning dress, bishop's, ii. 6 

gentlemen's formal — see Formal morn- 
ing dress, gentlemen’s 

Morning dress, wearing of orders, dm ra- 
tions, and medals with, ii. 08 
official functions, method of wearing, 11. 
68 

public functions, metlKKi wearing . h. 
68 

ribands, decorations, and meda's, ii. 6S 
Morning waistcoats, naval oflfiters. ii. 215 
Morning wear, clerical garments, ij. 6 
Moscow beaver, definition of, lu. 250 
Most Ancient and Noble Order oi the Thistle 
(K.T.), wearing of insignia, ii. 58 
badge, where worn, ii. sh 
collar, when and where worn, ii. 60 
riband, where worn, 11. 58 
star, where worn, ii. 5b 
Most Distinguished Order of St Michael 
and St. George. G.C M.G., K C.M.Ci 
or C.M.G., wearing of insignia, 11 
60 

Most Eminent Order of the Indian Empire, 
GC.I.E., K.C.I.I .. or C.I.K., wear- 
ing of insignia, 11. 60 

Most Exalted Order of the Star of India, 
G.C.S.I , K C.S.I.. or C.S.I., weanng 
of insignia, ii. 60 

Most Excellent Order of the British Empire 
(Military and Civil), K.B.E., 

D.B.E.. O.B.F.., or wearing 

of insignia, ii. 61 

Most Honourable Order of the Bath t Mili- 
tary and Civil), G.f'.B., K.C.H., 
or C.B.. wearing of in.signia, li. f)0 
Most Illustrious Order of St. Patrick (K.P.). 
wearing of insignia, ii. r>o 
badge, where worn. u. 60 
coiia**, where and when worn, ii. tni 
ribald, where worn, ii. f>o 
star, where worn, li. 60 
Most Noble Order of the Garter (K.G.). 
wearing of insignia, ii. 58 
collar, where and when worn. ii. 58 
gaiter, ii. 58 
riband, w'here worn. ii. 

Motoring, correct dress, gentlemen’s, ii. 44 
Mountain-quality wool, iii. 210 
Mourning dress for clc^g>^ ii. ^ 

Mouse in the straw, definition oi, iii. 291 
Mousseline-de-I.Aine, definition of. iii. 294 
Mu’« definition of, iii. 284. 29 ^ 
Multi-pleated skirt, ladies’, cutting, ii. 106 
Mummie, definition of, lii. 294 
Mummy, or Aiomie, cloth, delinitum of, iii 

294 

Mungo, definition of, iii. 294 
Mungo w'ool, iii. 218 

N.A.O. standard undenvear measurements, 
iii. Hi 

Nail, definition of. iii. 295 
Nainsooks, definition of, iii. 284 
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Name, import^ce of. in business, iii. 253 
Nankeen, definition of. iii. 295 
Nappa gloves, iii. 122 
National Association of Outfitters, iii. 1 12 
National Federation of Master Tailors, i. 10 
Natural-coloured wool, definition of. iii. 295 
Naval Cadets, and Paymaster Cadets, reefer 
jacket, ii. 20J 

distinction mark of rank. ii. 187 
white coat, ii. 197. 200 
Naval Instructor Skrhoolmaster. distinction 
mark of rank. ii. 186 
Naval officer, frock coat. ii. 190 
mess jacket, ii. 194 
reefer jacket, li. 203 
wearing of insignia, conditions applying 
to, ii. 67 

white tonic for, ii. 197 
Naval uniforms, ii. 181 
adoption of. ii. 182 
boat cloak, ii. 189 
bridge coat, or greatcoat, li. 206 
British warm, ii. 188 
cape, ii. 212 

distinction marks of rank — see Distinc- 
tion marks of rank 
dress in Nelson's day, ii. 164 
epaulettes, introduction of. ii. 184 
first distinctive note, ii. 18 1 
frock coat. li. 190 

Mercantile Manne, rank distinction on 
cuffs — see Rank distinction on cuffs 
Mercantile Marine, standard uniforms, 
ii. 216 

mess jacket, ii. 194 
overcoats (officer's), ii. 187 
redfcr jacket, ii, 203 
regulation greatcoat, ii. 187 
trousers and waistcoats, regulations for, 
ii. 215 

trousers (officer’s), regulations for, is. 
215 

waistcoats (officers), ii. 215 
watch coat (British warm), ii. 188 
watch coat (naval warm), ii. 209 
waterproof coat (officer's), ii. 189 
white coat. ii. 200 

white tunic — see White tunic, naval 
officer’s 

Women's Royal Naval Service reefer 
jacket, ii. 218 
Naval warm. ii. 209 

Navy twilled fiannel, definition of, iii. 295 
Neck badgCi wearing of more than one by 
possessors of more than one Order. 

5 . 58 

wearing with evening dress, ii. 66 
Neck-point location, make of material affect- 
ing, i. 23 

straightness and crookedness of. i. 21 
style of coat affecting, i. 23 
Necktie, velvet court dress, gentleman's, 
ii. 22 

Needle, definition of. iii. 295 
Needle-point lace, definition of. iii. 287 
Nelson's day. naval dress of. ii. 184 


Neps, definition of. iii. 295 

Net. definition of. iii. 295 

Net silk, definition of, iii. 295 

New style service dress- wear waistcoata. 

R.A.F. officers, ii. 261 
Newspaper advertising, iii. x6i 
Nick In Nick Out, definition of. iii. 295 
Ninon, definition of. iii. 295 
Ninth part of a man. definition of. iii. 293 
Nitro-cellulose. definition of. iii. 293 
Noil, definition of. iii. 295 
Nonconformists, ministers, and archdeacons 
who are not Chaplains-in-Ordinary or 
D.D.s, dress worn by, at courts and 
levees, ii. 3 

Normal male figure, i. 30 
Nottingham lace, definition of, iii. 287 
Novelty suiting, definition of, iii. 296 
Nun's veiling, definition of. iii. 296 
Nylon, definition of, iii. 296 

O.B.K., wearing of insignia, ii. 61 
O.M.. wearing of insignia, ii. 60 
Oatmeal weave, definition of. iii. 297 
Observation, salesmanship, iii. 178 
Officer of the Order of the British Kmpire, 
method of wearing insignia at public 
functions, ii. 69 

Officers’ uniforms for the services, ii. t8i 
Army — see Army uniforms 
important general observations, ii. 180 
naval uniforms — see Naval uniforms 
Royal Air Force — see Air Force uniforms 
{see also Chaplains, dress for the 
fighting services) 

Oiled silk, definition of, iii. 297 
Oilskin, definition of, fli. 297 
Old Thirds system, definition of, iii. 297 
Oldham, definition of, iii. 297 
Olive drab, definition of, iii. 297 
Ombrf, definition of, iii. 297 
On the Back-seam, definition of, iii. 297 
One-window shop front, dimensions for. 
iii. 169 

Open Band Twine woollen goocls. ii. 221 
Openness and closene.ss. definition of. iii. 

297 

Operation, definition of, iii. 297 
Order of the British Empire, Member 4th 
and 5th classes, method of wearing 
insignia at public functions, ii. 69 
Order of Companion of Honour (C.H.), 
riband with badge attached, wearing 
of, ii. 64 

wearing of insignia, ii. 61 
Order of Crown of India, wearing of, ii. 64 
Order of Merit (O.M.), wearing of, ii. 64 
Order of Merit (O.M.) (Military and Civil), 
wearing of insignia, ii. 60 
Order, taking the — see ^Taking the order 
Orders, decorations, and medals, wearing 
with evening dress, gentlemen’s, ii. 
66 

Orders, decorations, and medals, wearing 
with morning dress, ii. 68 
official occasions, ii. 6S 
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Order&^ decorations, and medals — continued 
public functions, method of wearing, 
ii. 68 

ribands, decorations, and medals, wear- 
ing of, ii. 68 

Orders, medals, buttons, and badges worn 
by clergy at court and levees, ii. 3 
miniature decorations and medals, wear- 
ing of. ii. 65 

worn on breast, decoration and medals, 
scaling with evening dress, ii. 67 
Ordinary clergy, colours for, i. 2 
Ordnance Branch, distinction marks of, ii. 
r86 

Organdie, definition of, iii. 297 
Orleans, definition of, iii. 298 
<')ttoman cloth, definition of, iii. 298 
Outfitting, iii. 93 

branded and guaranteed goods, iii. 98 
buying, iii. 08 

collars, tics, and handkerchiefs— see 
Collars, ties, and handkerchiefs 
(outfitting) 
colour factor, iii. 96 
cutting various garments— 5«e Cutting 
various gannents, outfitting 
gloves — see Gloves, outfitting trade 

— see Head-wear, outfitting 
introductory, iii. 93 
pyjama trade, iii. 99 
raincoats, iii. 124 

salesmanship for bespoke tailors, iii. 

177 

shirt size.s, iii, q8 

shirts for day and dross wear, iii. 9; 
shirts for dress wear, iii. 97 
shirts for sports wear, iii. 97 
stock, iii. 99 

underwear, hosie^^^ and dre.ssing gowns 
— see Underwear, hosiery, and dress- 
ing gowns 

Outing, definition of. lii. 298 
Over-garment (or cloth court dress, li. 47 
Overall.*!, military, ii. 2^50 
Overcheck and overpLiitl, definition of, iii. 
298 

Overcoat cutting, gentlemen’s, i. 140 

additional back *' swing ” m loose- 
hanging overcoats, i. 164 
alternative front and collar, single- 
breasted style of slip-on raglan, i- 
162 

rhart measure const ruction, use of, i. 
140 

D.B. belted with split-sleeve, i. 148 
D.B. semi-fitting, i. 14 1 
D.B. slip-on raglan with two-piece 
sleeve, i. 157 
drape in, i. 144 
S.B. loose-hanging, i. 145 
S.B. raglan, i. 153 

S.B. style based on D.B. semi- full type, 
i. 141 

S.B. style based on “drape" in over- 
coats, i. 144 

two-way stvlo collar, i. 167 
M.T. in — 24 


whole back Myle of single-breasted loose- 
hanging overcoat, i. 145 
Overcoats and cloaks, evening dress, gentle- 
men’s, ii. 40 

balance of, in cutting, i. 15 
basic draft, wholesale trade, iii. 21 
choice of, ii. 49 

country, correct dress, gentlemen's, ii. 
43 

formal morning dress, gentlemen’s, ii. 42 
gentlemen’s, alterations to — see Altera- 
tions, gentlemen’s garments, cause 
and cure 

informal day dress, gentlemen, ii. 42 
inlays of, i. 202 

naval officers — see Overcoats, naval 
officers 

Ulster, drafting, wholesale trade, iii. 25 
Overcoats, naval officers, ii. 187 
boat cloak, li. 189 
regulation greatcoat, ii. 187 
watch coat (British warm), ii. 188 
waterproof coat, ii. 189 
Overlaid seams, definition of, iii. 298 
Overpick, definition of, iii. 298 
Oxford grey, definition of, iii. 298 
Ozen brigs, definition of, iii. 298 

P.t.ii.s. gentlemen's trousers, measuring 
for, i. 41 

Packing problems, man’s shop, solving, in. 

175 

Padder, definition of, iii. 299 
Padding, definition of, iii. 299 
Paint stain.s, removing, iii. 239 
Paisley, definition of, iii. 299 
Palm beach cloth, definition of, iii. 299 
Palinering, <iefinition of, iii. 299 
Panama cloth, definition of, iii. 299 
Panne, definition of, iii. 299 
Pantaloons, definition of, iii. 299 
Pant.s, definition of, iii. 209 
Pants and drawers, outfitting trade, cutting. 
bi. 140 

Paramatta, definition of, iii. 299 
Partridge cord, definition of, iii. 299 
Patent beaver, definition of, iii. 250 
Pattern adaptation for corpulent figure, i. 
192 

Paymaster Cadets, naval, distinction marks 
of rank, ii. 187 

Paymaster Midshipmen, di.stinction marks of 
lank, ii. 187 

Payina.ster Midshipmen and Midshipmen, 
Royal Navy, distinction marks of 
branch, ii. 187 
“ Paxton “ collars, iii. 100 
Peau de Mouton, definition of, iii. 299 
Peau de Soic, definition of, iii. 300 
Peau de Su^^de, definition of, iii. 300 
Pegging plan, definition of, iii. 300 
Pencil stripe, definition of, iii. 300 
Pentecost and saints who were martyrs, 
vestments for, ii. 2 
Pepper-and-salt, definition of, iii. 300 
Percale, definition of, iii. 300 
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Perching, definition of, iii. 300 
Peristone, definition of, iii. 300 
Perks, definition of, iii. 300 
Permanent tum-up (p.t.u.s) of gentle- 
men's trousers, cutting, i. 60 
Persian cord, definition of, iii. 300 
'‘Personal** aspect, man’s shop, iii. T6t> 
Personality and thematic treatment in win- 
dow, iii. 185 

Perspiration- proof dyes, iii. 233 
Petanelle, definition of, iii. 300 
"Peter Pan " collar, ladies' garments, cut- 
ting, ii. 124 

Petersham, definition of. iii. 300 
Photograph, enlarged, use of, in windows, 
iii. 188 

Pick, definition of, iii, 301 
Pick-and-pick, definition of. iii. 301 
Picot, definition of, iii. jot 
Piece out. definition of, iii. joi 
Piece-dyed, definition of. iii. 301 
Pig-pork, definition of, iii. 30T 
Pile, definition of, iii. 301 
Pilot cloth, definition of, iii. 301 
Pin check, definition of, iii. 301 
Piqu6, definition of. iii. 301 
Pirn, definition of. iii- 302 
Pitch and tar stains, removing, iii. 230 
Plaid, definition of. iii. 302 
Plaid back or check back, definition of. iii. 
302 

Plain back, definition of, iii. 302 
Plain cloth, definition of, iii. 302 
Plain weaver of cloth woollen goods, iii. 222 
Plain- top trousers, gentlemen's, cutting, i. 

50 

diagram for measuring, i. 51 
Plank, definition of, iii. 302 
Pleasing a customer (salesmanship), iii. 181 
Pleated-top trousers with waistband, gen- 
tlemen’s. adjustments for stout 
figures, i. 55 
cutting, i. 53 

Plisse, definition of, iii, 302 
Plugging, definition of, iii. 302 
Plus-fours, gentlemen's, cutting, i. 71 
drafting, wholesale trade, iii. 37 
inlays and turnings of topsides, i. 201 
inlays and turnings of undersides, i. 201 
measuring for, i. 42 
Plush, definition of, iii. 302 
Ply, definition of. iii. 303 
Pocket bearers, definition of, iii. 250 
Pocketings, iii. 231 
Pockets, definition of, iii. 303 
Poiret twill, definition of, in. 303 
Policy in tailoring trade, i. 4 
Polo, correct dress, gentlemen's, ii, 44 
Polo cloth, definition of, iii. 303 
Pompadour, definition of, iii. 303 
Pop>e, the, colour of cassock, ii. to 
Poplin, definition of, iii. 304 
Pork, definition of, iii. 304 
Porters, use of, in business, Iii* 164 
Portly, definition of, in wholesale trade, 
iii- 3 


Pre-shrinking, definition of, iii. 304 • 
Presbyterian cassock, ii. it, 15 
diagram of, ii. 10 
Presitlent, definition of, iii. 304 
Press, circulars in business sales, lii. 200 
Price ticket, u'^e of fresh, in window, lii. 188 
Prices in business, iii. 158 
Prick-stitch, definition of, iii. 304 
Prince Charlie coatee, Highland Scottish 
dress, ii. 33 

Print, definition of, iii. 304 
blo(k, iii. 304 
burnt' out. iii. 301 
direct, lii. 304 
<lisrh.irge, iii. 304 
duplex, ill. 305 
rciiist, iii. 305 
roller, iii. 305 
scieen, iii. 30s 

Print on printing, definition f)f, iii. 305 
Private Limited liability Company, iii. 152 
Problems of tailoring trade, some, i. 4 
buying, i. s 

future of tailoring trade, i. 7 
policy, i. 4 
salesmanship, i. 6 

Proportions and fashion lengths, i. 27 
Proporlinns and measures, n*vised scale, 

i- 

Protection against burglary, in.in’s shop, 
iii. 170 

Protein rayon, detinilion of. iii. 306 
Prunella, definition 4)f, in. 306 
Prunella twill, lii. 306 
Public Limited Liability ('ompany, iii. 152 
" Pulls " jacket and Cjjat, alternatives to, 
i. 1 10 

Pullovers, iii. iij 

Pumps, evening dress, gentlemen's, ii. 40 
Purser, Mercantile Marine, rank distinction 
on cuffs, ii. 217 

Pyjama cutting, jacket cutting, iii. T34 
trousers draft, iii. 136 

Pyjama jacket, cutting, outfitting trade, iii. 

135 

Pyjama trade', outfitting, iii, 09 
Pyjamas, cutting trousers, outfitting tiade, 
iii. 136 

definition of, iii. 306 
tropical, for night and day, ii. 37 

Quarter, <lcfinition c^f, iii. 307 
Queens cloth, definition of, iii. 307 
Quetsch, definition of. iii. 307 
Quilling, definition of, iii. 307 
Quilt, definition of, iii. 307 
Quilting, definition of, iii. 307 

R.A.Ch.Dept., officer’s mess dress No. t, 
trou.sers side-.seam striping, ii. 233 
R.A.F. officer, greatcoat, ii. 2t><> 
service dres.s jacket, ii. 260 
wearing of imsignia,' conditions applying 
to, h. 67 

**R.M.s'’ showing in window, iii. 190 
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R.N.S. officer, frock coat. ii. 190 
mess jacket, ii. 194 
R.N.V.R. officer, frock coat. ii. 190 
me.ss jacket, ii. 194 
Rack switch, definition of. iii. 308 
Radium, definition of. iii. 308 
Raglan overcoats, gentlemen, i. 162 

alterations to — see Alterations, gentle- 
men's garments, cause and cure 
drafting, wholesale trade, iii. 27 
S.B.. i. 153 

wholesale, grading, iii. 64 
Raincoats (outfitting trade), iii. 124 
Raising, definition of, iii. 308 
Raising nap of cloth, iii. 240 
Rank distinction on culls. Mercantile Marine, 
ii. 216 

Assistant Pursers, or ship's clerk, ii. 
216, 217 

Assistant Surgeons, ii. 216 
Cadets or Apprentices, ii. 217 
Ortificated Chief Officer, ii. 217 
Certificated First Engineer, ii. 217 
Certificates! Master, ii. 217 
Certificated Officer, ii. 216 
Certificated Second Officer, ii. 217 
Chief Cable Electrical Engineer, ii. 217 
Cuief Engineers, ii. 216 
Chief Refrigerating Engineer, ii. 217 
Electrical branch, ii. 217 
electricians and boilermakers qualifying 
for first certificate, ii. 217 
engineers, ii. 217 
First Wireless Officer, ii. 217 
First Wireless Operators, ii. 216 
Fourth and Junior (Certificated) Officer, 
ii. 217 

Fourth and Junior Engineer, ii. 217 
Masters, ii. 216 
Purser, ii. 217 

Second Cable Engineer, ii. 217 
Second Engineer, ii. 217 
Second Refrigeration Engineer, ii. 217 
Second Wireless Officer, ii. 217 
Senior Purser, ii. 217 
Ships' Surgeons, ii, 217 
Surgeons, ii. 216 
Third Cable Engineer, li. 217 
Third Engineer, ii. 217 
Third Wireless Officer, ii- 
Unccrtificated Engineer, ii. 217 
Unccrtificated Junior Officer, ii. 217 
Unccrtificated Refrigerating Engineer, 
ii. 217 

Ranter, definition of, iii. 308 
Rantering. definition of. iii. 308 
Rateen, definition of. hi. 3^ 

Ratine lace, definition of, iii. 287 
Raw edges, definition of, iii. 308 
** Rayolanda," definition of, iii. i08 
Rayon (artificial silk), definition of, iii. 245 
Rear-Admirals, distinction marks of rank, ii. 

185 ..... 

Rod evening hunt coat, weanng of insignia 
with. ii. 67 

Reefer jacket ^naval officer), ii. 203 

M.T. Ill- •24* 


diagram for, ii. 204 
drafting, instructions for, ii. 203 
Midshipman, Midshipman E, and Pay- 
master Midshipman, ii. 203 
Naval Cadets and Paymaster Cadets, ii. 
203 

specification, ii. 203 
Reeling, definition of, iii. 308 
Regatta strijie, definition of. iii. 308 
Regent Street Polytechnic, as tailoring 
school, i. II 

Registration of Business Names Act, iii. 205 
" Regulars," definition of, wholesale trade, 

hi. 3 

Regulation greatcoat, naval officer, ii. 187 
Regulations as to wearing of the insignia of 
various Orders with full dress and 
levee dress, ii. 58 
Reindeer gloves, iii. 122 
Renovating garments — see Garment renovat- 
ing 

Repp, definition of, iii. 308 
Resist printing, definition of, iii. 305 
Restoring pile of velvet, iii. 240 
Revised scale of measures and proportion, i. 
33 

Rib weave, definition of, iii. 309 
Ribands, decorations, and medals, wearing 
of, with morning dress, ii. 68 
Ribands, wearing of. with evening dress, ii. 
60 

Ribands and collars, Knights possessing two 
or more Orders, wearing of, ii. 62 
badge, wearing of, ii. 62 
collar, wearing of, ii. 02 
Dame Commander of Order, wearing of 
bow with badge attached, ii. 62 
Knights-Commander insignia of 2nd 
class, it. 62 

nband, wearing of, ii. 62 
star, wearing of, ii. 62 

Riding breeches, gentlemen's, cutting, i. 61 
Riding breeches and jodhpurs, ladies', ii. 117 
Riding jacket, girl’s (12^14 years), cutting, 
ii. 169 

ladies’, ii. 138 

Rifle Regiments, Army, officer's mess dress 
No. I, trousers, ii. 233 
buckle, officer's dress jacket No. i, ii. 229 
Right-hand twine woollen goods, iii. 221 
Rikdik gloves, iii. 122 
Rock of eye, definition of, iii. 309 
Roebu;.k gloves, iii. 122 
Roedeer gloves, iii. 122 

Roll collar, ladies' garments, cutting, ii. 123 
Roll collar with square-shaped lapel, ladies' 
garments, cutting, ii. 125 
Roller print ‘ng, definition of, iii. 305 
Romaine, definition of, lii. 309 
Roman cassock, ii. ti 

Roman Catholic clerg>% clerical frock coat, 

ii. 7 

Rose point lace, definition of, iii. 287 
Royal Air Force, chaplain's dress, ii. 4 
chaplain's uniform, ii, 4 
full dress worn by chaplain, ii. 5 
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mess dress worn by chaplain, ii. ^ 
tropical dress worn by chaplain, li. 5 
Royal Fusiliers, officer's mess dress No. i. 
trousers with side-seam striping, ii. 

233 

Royal Navy, chaplain’s dress, ii. 4 
chaplain's mess dress, ii. 4 
chaplain’s uniform, ii. 4 
distinction marks of branch — see Dis- 
tinction marks of branch 
distinction marks of rank — see Distinc- 
tion marks of rank 
officer’s mess jacket, ii. 194 
Royal Victorian Order, G.C.V.O.. K.C.V.O., 
or C.V.O., wearing of insignia, ii. 60 
Royal Victorian Order. Members of 4th and 
5th classes, method of wearing in- 
signia at public functions, ii. 69 
Royal Yachting Club, correct dress, gentle- 
men’s. ii. 44 

Rub o' your thumb, definition of. iii. 309 
Rubber coat, cleaning, iii. 238 
Rubberised, definition of, iii. 309 
Ruching, definition of. iii. 309 
Running stitch, definition of, iii. 309 
Russell cord, definition of, iii. 309 
Russet, definition of, iii. 309 
Rust, removing, iii. 239 

“S ” twist, definition of, iii. 310 
S.B. blazer, gentlemen’s, i. no 
S.B. cassock, ii. 12 
S.B. dinner jacket, cutting, i. 113 
S.B. hacking (.sports) jacket, gentlemen's, i. 
107 

S.B. loose-hanging gentleman’s overcoat, 
cutting, i. 145 
pockets of, i. 145 
sleeve pitches, i. 148 
whole back style, i. 148 
S.B. lounge jacket, gentleman's. West End 
models, i. 267 
S.B. panel jacket, it. 13 1 

for full figure, lady's, ii. 136 
S.B. raglan coat, lady's, cutting, ii. 82 
S.B. raglan overcoat, gentleman’s, i. 153 
S.B. sac coat, lady's, cutting, ii. 79 
S.B. step collar, ladies’ garments, cutting, 
ii. 120 

diagrams for, ii. 121. 122, 123. 124. 125. 
126, 127 

S.B. waistcoats, gentlemen’s, drafting of. 
wholesale trade, iii. 19 
West End models, i. 265 
Saggarthy. definition of. iii. 310 
Samts who were mar^rs (and Pentecost), 
vestments for. ii. 2 

Saints who were not martyrs, vestments for. 
ii. 2 

Sales letters, general correspondence, and 
advertising, iii. 206 
best sales letter, iii. 206 
final answer, iii. 21 1 
planning the letter, iii. 207 
press, circulars, etc., iii. 209 
sincefity and directness, iii. 208 


Salesmanship, i. 6 

Salesmanship for bespoke tailors, lil. t7f 
careful selection, iii. 177 
changing conditions, iii. 177 
observations, iii. 178 
pleasing the customer, iii. 181 
selection of materials, iii. 179 
selling talk. iii. 180 
training the salesman, iii. 178 
weight of cloth, iii. 180 
wife problem, iii. 181 

" San Toy ” (Regd.), definition of. Ml. 310 

Sanforized, definition of. iii. 310 

Sarcenet, definition of. tii. 310 

Sateen, definition of. iii. 310 

Satin, definition of, iii. 310 

Satin soleil. definition of, iii. <|io 

Satinet, definition of, iii. 310 

Saxony, definition of. iii. 310 

Saxony wool, iii. zih 

Scaffolding, definition of. iii. 310 

Scales, definition of. lii. 310 

Scales for juveniles (boys), cutting, ii. 163 

Scales for juveniles (girls), cutting, ii. 179 

Scarlet tunics, etc., cleaning, iii. 238 

Scarves, iii. 113 

Schlom[)er, definition of, iii. 311 
Schfxil costume jacket, girl (12 ynars). cut 
ting. II. if)6 

Schools for f.-iiloring, fees of, i. ii 

Regent Street Polytt^hnic, IxMidoo. 1. 
n 

Sir John C.iss Institute, fxindon, 1. 11 
Tailor and Cutter Academy, London, i 
12 

Schreinering, definition of, iii. 270, 31 1 
Sci, definition of, iii. 

Scorch mark, removing, lii. 239 
Scotch beaming, definition of, iii. 31 1 
Scotch dressing, definition of, lii. 31 1 
Scottish dress, li. 25 

evening dress doublet, ii. 30 
evening dress kilt jacket, ii. 28 
Highland coatee, ii. 33 
tweed kilt jacket, ii. 25 
Scottish regiments, officer’s drees jackiet No. 
I. ii. 230 

officer's service dress jackets. Colonel 
and above, ii. 237 

Screen printing, definition of. iii. 305 
Screw burrs, definition of. iii. 293 
Scribbling and carding, definition of. iii. 258 
Scrim, definition of. iii. 31 1 
Scroop, definition of. iii. 311 
Scutch, definition of, iii. 311 
Scye, sey, sci. si. or sie. d^nition of. iii. 311 
Sea, Island cotton, definition of. iii. 31 1 
SW^alskin, definition of. ill. 31 1 
Seam, definition of. iii. 311 
Seam slippage, definition of, iii. 31 1 
Seat allowance, definition of, iii. 311 
Seat angle, definition of. iii. 311 
Seat piece, definition of. iii. 3T1 
Seat piece of gentleman'^ trousers, catting, 
ii. 60 

Seaweed, yams from (alginate), iii. 142 
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Second Cable Engineer, Mercantile Marine, 
rank distinction on cuffs, ii. 217 
Second Engineer, Mercantile Marine, rank 
distinction on cuffs, ii. 217 
Second Refrigerating Engineer, Mercantile 
Marine, rank distinction on cuffs, ii. 
217 

Second Wireless Officer, Mercantile Marine, 
rank distinction on cuffs, ii. 217 
Seconds, definition of, iii. 312 
Seersucker, definition of, iii. 312 
Selection of materials, iii. 179 
Self-figured, definition of, iii. 312 
Selling talk (salesmanship), iii. 180 
Selvedge, definition of. 111. 312 
Semi-corpulenl type of male figure, i. 32 
Semi staple, definition of. iii. 3x2 
Semi-stiff and coloured collars, iii. iot 
S enior Purser. Mercantile Marine, rank dis 
tinction on cuffs, 11. 217 
Serge, definition of, iii. 312 
cotton lining, iii. 312 
French, iii. 312 
Mohair, ill. 312 

Serge .storm, definition of, iii 312 
Serge wide wale, definition of. in. 313 
Serging. definition of. lii. 312 

dress jacket. Royal Air Force officei, 
11. 262 

Service dress jackets, S<otti.sh regiments. 
Colonel and above, ii. 237 
diagram, 11. 23/ 
drafting instructions for, li. 239 
material for, ii. 239 
skirt length and vests (regiraentp;, ii 

237 

specification, ii. 237 
Service dress jacket, W.A.A.F., ii. 272 
Service dress reefer jacket, li. 2 tH 
Setts, definition of, 111. 313 
Scy, definition of, 111. 311 
Shading effects, definition of, 111. 313 
Shadow weave, definition of, iii. 313 
"Shakespeare" collars, iii. loo 
Sharkskin, definition of, iii. 313 
Shawl or roll collar, double breasted dinner 
jackets, i. 116 

Shearing, definition of, iii. 313 
Shed, definition of, iii, 313 
Shell baste for gentlemen's garments (trying- 
on), i. 210 

Shelving, man's shop, iii. I73 . 

Shepherd's plaid or check, definition of, iii. 

Shetland wool, definition of, iii. 327 
Ship's Clerk and Assistant Pursers, Mer- 
cantile Marine, rank distinction on 
cuffs, li. 217 

Ship's Surgeons, Mercantile Marine, rank 
distinction on cuffs, ii. 217 
Shipwright. Royal Navy, distinction marks 
of branch, ii. 186 

Shirring (N. or V.). definition of, iii. 3^3 
Shirt rutting (outfitting), boy's shirt, iii. 130 
dress shirts, iii. 128 


men's day shirts, iii. 126 
variation from normal, iii. 132 
Shirt sizes, outfitting, iii. 98 
Shirtings, men's, colours, ii. 55 
Shirts, boys' standard, cutting, ii. 130 
collar attached, lii. 99 
correct dress for the country, gentle- 
men, li. 43 

day and dress wear, outfitting trade, 
iii. 95 

dress wear, outfitting trade, iii. 97 
iornial morning dress, gentlemen, li 41 
informal day dre^-s, gentlemen, ii. 42 
sports \\ear, outfitting tiadc, iii. 97 
Shoddy, definition of, 111. 314 
Shoddy woo], 111. 2Jh, 327 
I Shoes, court dress, for, 11. 4^) 

informal day dress, gi-ntleman's. n 42 
official court dre«-s, 11. 43 
pumps, gentleman's, evening dress, 
li. 40 

velvet court dres.^, gentleman's, ii. 12 
Shooting, coriect dress, gentleman's. 11 44 
Shop intcnois, in 172 
Shop windr»\v.s, lighting, ni. 198 
Short stocky figure, variations from normal 
draft for, 1. 2ub 

" Short stouts," definition of, wholesale 
trade, m. 3 

"Short" type collar, ladies' garments, 
cutting, 11. 127 

Short-check measure system, 1. 27 
Short-check measurc>, ladies* garments, 
ii- 73 

Short-direct measure'?, coats and waistc^iats, 
gentlemen's, i. 47 

Short-neck, slopingshoulders figure, varia 
tion from normal draft for, i. 204 
Short-neck, square shoulders, alterations 
from normal block, ladies’ garment*-, 
ii. 142 

Shot, definition of, in 314 
ShouMer measuies, ladies’ garments, ii. 72 
Shoulvl -r straps and epaulettes, indication oi 
lank. naval, 11 ib6 

Shoulder- measure sv.stcm, <oat and wmal- 
coat cutting gentlemen’s gannenis. 

i- 44 

Showrooms lighting, 111. iq 6 
Shuttle, ctohnition of, 111. 313 
Si. definition of, iii. 311 
Sicilian, definition of, iii. 314 
Side edges, <lefinilion of, in. 314 
Side p<Hket, gentleman's tiouscrs, cutting 
i- 57 

’^f fi'-slitch, definition of. iii. 314 
bie, definition cl, lii. 31 1 
Silesia, ni. 231 

defiint.on of, iii. 314 
Silk, definition of, iii. 314 
Silk condition, definition of. lii. 314 
Silk in cloth, manufacture, iii. 219 
Silk yarn counts, definition of, iii. 314 
Singeing, definition of, lii. 314 
Single baste for trving-on gentlemen's gar- 
ments, i. 210 
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Single cloth, definition of. iii. 314 
Single-breasted — see S.B. 

Single-ended thistle, how to tie. iii. 106 
Single-ended piqu6 or marcella tie. iii. 105 
Sir John Cass Institute, for training, i. 11 
Sizes of head- wear. iii. 119 
Sizing, definition of. iii. 315 
Skein, definition of. iii. 315 
Skiffle, definition of. iii. J13 
Ski-ing garments, gentlemen's, wholesale 
trade, iii. 82 
jacket, iii. 82 
trousers, iii. 87 
Skirt cutting, ladies’, ii. 101 
basic draft, ii. loi 
flared and pleated skirt, ii. 104 
multi-pleated design, ii. 106 
Skirt of dress coat, gintleman. inlay and 
turnings of. i. 198 

Skirts and kilts, gentlemen's. Scottish 
evening dress, ii. 30 
Skirts, divided, ladies’, ii. 109 

g rl’s pleated, cutting, ii. 177 
dies*, measuring, ii. 77 
Slack selvedge, definition of. iii. 315 
Slacks, ladies*, ii. 112 
Slasher machine, definition of. iii. 315 
Slated seams, definition of. iii. 315 
Sleeve and collar cutting, wholesale trade, 
iii. 17 

Sleeve cutting, jacket and coat, gentleman's, 

i. 122 

Sleeve, gentlemen’s garments, alteration to 
— see Alterations, gentlemen's gar- 
ments. cause and cure 
Sleeve system for West End models, gentle- 
men's garments, i. 274 
Sleeved waistcoat, gentleman's, cutting, 
i. 91 

Sl^. definition of. iii. 315 
Slip cassock and cassock skirt, ii. 13 
diagram of, ii. 18 
Slippage, definition of, iii. 315 
Sliver, definition of, iii. 315 
Sliver laps, definition of, iii. 315 
Sloping, definition of, iii. 315 
Sloping-shouldered type of male figure, i. 32 
Slttb, definition of. iii. 315 
Snob, definition of, iii. 315 
Snob's thumb, definition of. iii. 315 
Soaking, definition of, iii. 316 
Social functions, tropical dress for. ii. 36 
Socks, formal rooming dress, gentlemen’s, 

i. 41 

Soleil. definition of. iii. 316 

Solvents for garment renovating, iii. 235 

Souring, definition of. iii. 31O, 

Soutaine— -see Casst'icks 
Spanish lace, definition of, iii. 287 
Speciality yarns, definition of, iii. 316 
Spindle, definition of. iii. 316 
Spinneret, definition of, iii. 316 
Split inset sleeve, gentlemen’s garments, 
grading, iii. 63 

Split picks, definition of, iii. 316 
Splits, definition of, iii. 316 


Spon^ cloth, definition of. iii. 316 . 
Spooling system, definition of. iii. 3T6 
Sport, general, correct dress for, gentlemen. 

ii. 43 

Sports, summer, correct dress for, gentle- 
men, ii. 43 

Sports jacket, gentlemen, i. 318 
Sportswear, shirts for. outfitting trade, 

iii. 97 

Spun rayon (staple fibre), definition of. 
iii. 316 

Spun-lo, definition of, iii. 316 
Square-shouldered type of male figure, i. 30 
Squeegee, definition of. iii. 316 
Staff stimulation iii business, iii. 164 
Stain removing, iii. 238 
Standard clerical waistcoat, ii. 20 
collar for, ii. 20 

Standard single-breasted no<ollar waistcoat, 
cutting, i. 78 

“Standard" type of model definition of 
wholesale trade, iii. 3 
Staple, definition of, iii. 316 
Stars, wearing with evening dress, ii. 66 
Stays, definition of. iii. 317 
Steaming up of shop window, iii. 172 
Stiff felts (head- wear), iii. ii8 
Stock, outfitting, iii. 90 
Stock and production business, iii. 153 
StcKkinet. definition of, iii. 317 
Stockings for court dress, li. 46 
Sttxjping figure, alteratioas from normal 
block for. ladies' garments, li. 144 
variations ifrom normal, draft for, i. 
204 

Stooping type of male figure, 1. 32 
Storm collar, ladies’ varments, cutting, 

ii. 126 

Storing, definition of, iii. 317 
Stout man. art in dress for, ii. ^8 
Stouts, definition of. wholesale trade, iii. 3 
Straws (head-wear), iii, 118 
Stretch .spinning, definition of, iii. 317 
String Albert collar, iii. 100 
Stripe, definition of, iii. 317 
Stripping, definition of, iii. 317 
Straightness and crookedness on the loca- 
tion of the neck point, i. 21 
Strap collar, ladies' garments, catting. 

ii. T28 

Structure and character of wool, iii. 213 
Style defects to avoid, i. 259 

blunted and round appearance of 
shoulder. 1. 259 
diagram, i. 260 

direction of shoulder-seam at fault, 
i. 260 

exaggerated shoulder squareness, i. 239 
Style of garment, customer choosing, 1- 35 
Sub-Lieutenant. Royal Navy, distinction 
marks of rank, ii. 186 
Su^de, definition of. iii. 317 
Su^de gloves, iii. 122 

Su^de sports jacket. ladies, wholesale trade, 

iii. 91 

Sanding, definition of. iii. 3x7 
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Suit, .business wear, gentlemen's, ii. 42 
standard lay for, i. 203 
Suiting, definition of. iii. 317 
Suiting^, accessories, men's and colour, 
ii- 53 

Summer sports, gentlemen, correct dress 
for, i. 43 

Sun helmet for tropics, ii. 35 
Sunblinds, man's shop, iii. 171 
Sunday (ordinary) of the year, vestments 
for, ii. 2 

Superfine, definition of, iii. 317 
Supplementary measures, ladies* garments, 
ii. 72 

Suppression of balance, relative factors of, 

i. 18 

Suppression, waist, i. 17 
Surgeons, Mercantile Marine, rank distinc- 
tion on cuffs, ii. 216 
Sut, definition of, iii. 317 
Swagger coat, one-piece sleeve, collarless. 

ladies, cutting, ii, 91 
Swansdown, definition of. iii. 317 
Swatch, definition of, iii. 317 
Swiss, definition of. iii. 317 
Sword, velvet court dress, gentlemen's. 

ii. 22 

Swo»’d-belt, velvet court dress, gentlemen's, 
11. ‘4.1 

Sword-slash, definition of. iii. 318 
Syddo for trying-on, gentlemen's garments, 
i. 210 

Synthetic, definition of, iii. 318 
Systems of measuring— Measuring 


Tabby, definition of, iii. 319 

Taffeta, definition of, iii. 319 

Tailor and Cutter Academy, London, i, 12 

Tailor. r61c of, i. 9 

Take-up, definition of, ui. 319 

Taking the order, i. 34 

cutters, practical knowledge of, 1. 36 
details of style, etc., i. 34 
difficult customers, dealing with, i 35 
discussion of requirements, i. 35 
measuring, i. 35 
reception of customers, i. 3*) 
selection of material, i. 35 
style of g.nrment, i. 35 
type of customer, i. 34 
Taking-up motion, definition of. iii. 319 
Tall long-neck tyf>e of male figure, i. 32 
Tam o'Shantcr, definition of, iii. 319 
Tammy, definition (-f, iii. 319 
Tanjite, definition of, iii. 284 
Tape, position of. when measuring ladies' 
garments, ii. 70 
Tappets, definition of, iii. 319 
Tarlatan, definition of, iii. 319 
Tartan, definition of, iii. 319 
Tartan velvet, definition of, iii. 319 
Taxtarine, definition of, iii. 319 
Tatting, lace, definition of, iii. 287 
Taunton, definition of, iii. 319 
Tavistock, dtffinition of, iii. 3*9 


Tebilizing, definition of, iii. 319 
Tennis cloth, definition of, iii. 320 
Tennis, correct dress, gentlemen's, i. 43 
Tennis shorts, ladies', ii. 115 
Tensile strength, definition of, iii. 320 
Tentering (Stenteringj, definition of, iii. 320 
Territorial Army, uniforms of chaplain, ii. 5 
Terry, definition of, iii. 320 
Terry poplin, definition of, iii. 320 
Terylene (Reg.), definition of, iii. 320 
Texture, detinition of, in. 320 
Third Cable Engineer. Mercantile Marine, 
rank distinction on cuffs, ii. 217 
Third Class insignia (Companion or Com- 
rnander), riband with badge attached, 

ii. 64 

badge affixed to bow (ladies), ii. 64 
Third Engineer, Mercantile .Marine, rank 
distinction on cuffs, ii. 217 
Third Wireless Officer, Mercantile Marine. 

rank distinction on cufis, ii. 217 
Ties— Collars, ties, and handkerchiefs 
(outfitting) 

Tinsel yam, definition of, iii. 320 
Tinting, definition of, iii. 320 
Top. definition of, iii. 320 
Top buttons of gentleman's trousers, 
cutting, i. 57 

Top coat with fancy lapels, lady’s, ii. 140 
Top wool, definition of, iii. 328 
Touring, correct dress for, gentlemen, il. 44 
Tow, definition of, lii. 320 
" Tow-to-top ’* process, definition of, 

iii. 320 

Training the salesman, iii. 178 
Tricot, definition of, iii. 320 
Trimmings, in. 229 

artificial silks, iii. 233 
canvas, iii. 229 
coat linings, in. 232 
cottons, ill. 230 
definition of, iii. 326 
mob-air briUiantine. iii. 233 
pc. rat ion -proof dyes, 111. 233 

pocKetings, iii. 231 
silesias, hi. 231 

Tropical dress, chaplain, R.A.F., worn by, 
ii- 5 

Tropical whipcord, definition of, iii. 321 
Tropics, outfits for, gentlemen's garments, 

“•• 35 . .. ^ 

accessones, ii. 38 
cleiical dress, ii. 38 
making-up tropical suits, ii. 37 
pyjamas for night and day. ii. 37 
qviantitifs and details, ii. 36 
.social functions, for, ii. 36 
sun helTj’ct (the necessaiy). ii. 35 
Trotter, ilefinition of, iii. 321 
Trouser making, gentlemen’s, i. 275 

diagrams, i. 276, 278, 280, 281, 2®3, 
284. 2S5 

finished trousers, i. 285 
^75 

left leg, i. 279. 280, 282 
left topside, i, 277, 279 
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Trouser making — continued 

lower section, plain-bottom trousers, 

i. 282 

pockets, outline of. i. 279 
preparations for making fly. i. 277 
right leg. i. 279. 282 
right pocket, i. 279 
right topside, i. 277 
topsides, i. 275 
trouser bottom, i. 2S2 
tunnel finish, i. 286 
undersides, i. 275 
waistbands, i. 275 
without extension band. i. 286 
Trouserings, definition of. iii. 321 
Trousers. gentlemen’s. alterations— sse 

Alterations, gentlemen’s garments, 
cause and cure 
balance in cutting, i. 16 
care of cut in, ii. 
civil uniform levee dress, ii. 45 
country, correct dress, ii. 42 
cutting, for corpulent figure, i. 170 
definition of, iii. 321 
Eton, boys (8 years), cutting, ii. 148 
evening dress, ii. 30 
formal morning dress, ii. 41 
informal day dress, ii. 42 
measuring p.t.u.s, i. 41 
mess dress No, i, 5th Dragoon 
Guards, ii. 233 

mess dress No, 1, nth Hussars, ii. 233 
mess dress No. i, R.A.Ch.Dept., with 
side-seam striping, ii. 233 
mess dre«?s No. 1. Rifle Regiments, 
ii- 233 

naval olficer’s — see Trousers, naval 
officers, reflations for 
side-seam stnptng, officers, Infantry of 
the Lines, mess dress No. ii. 233 
side-seam striping, officers, mess dress 
No. I. Royal Fusiliers, ii. 233 
aide-seams and leg-seams, inlays and 
turnings of, i. 200 
ski'ing. wholesale trade, iii. 88 
topsides, inlays and turnings, i. 198 
underwear, measurements of. iii. 113 
West End models, i. 263 
wholesale trade, drafting, iii. 35 
without extension band, making, i. 286 
Trousers, gentlemen’s, measuring for. i. 37 
body-rise. i. 38 
bottoms, i. 38 

'* dress.!* men’s habit of. i. 38 
knee. i. 38 

measuring, sequence of. i. 38 
Trousers, naval officers, fegulations for. 

ii. 215 

laced, ii. 2x5 
plain, ii. 215 
white, ii. 2x5 

Trousers and breeches cutting. 1. 49 
American bearers of. i. 57 
cash pocket of. i. 59 
constructional lines in trouser drafts, 
*• 49 


continuations, i. 67 
cross pockets of. i. 58 
fastemngs at side of knee, i. 67 
fly tack position of. i. 57 
fob pocket of, i. 59 
French bearers of. cutting, i. 57 
hip pocket of. i. 60 
jodhpurs, i. 68 

note on breeches and jodhpurs, i. 70 
permanent turn-up of trousers, i. 60 
plain- top trousers, i. 50 
pleated-top trousers with waistband, 
i- 53 

plus-fours, i. 71 
riding breeches, i. 6i 
seat piece of trousers, i. 60 
side pockets, position of, i. 57 
split falls, i. 65 
top and knee finishes, i. 65 
top buttons, position, i. 57 
trousers details, some, i. 57 
Trousers waistband, fntlemen’s. inlays 
and turnings of. 1. 201 
Trubenizing, definition of, iii. 321 
Trying-on gentlemen's garments, i. 209 
advanced baste, i. 2J0 
diagram of fittings, i. 211 
forward stage, i. 210 
its place, i. 209 
purpose, its, i. 2og 
plan, i. 210 

preparations for — see Trying-on gentle 
men’s garments, preparations for 
shell baste, i. 210 
single baste, i. 210 
Syddo for. i. 210 
trousers, preparations, i. 210 
two vest i. 210 

work in fitting-ioom. i. 211 
Trying-on gentlemen’s garments, prepara- 
tions for, i. 207 
diagrams, i. 208 

lounge jacket, back view of, i. 207 
lounge jacket, “skeleton baste," i. 207 
waistcoat, i. 207 

Tubular steel chairs for man’s .shop. iii. 175 
Tulle, <!efi nition of. iii. 321 
Tunnel finish, gentlemen’s trouser making, 
i. 286 

Tussah (Tussore), definition of, iii. 321 
Twaddle (Tw.). definition of, iii. 321 
Tweed, definition of. iii, 321 
Tweed kilt jacket. Scottish dress, gentle- 
men’s. ii. 23 

Tweeds, head- wear, iii. ug 
Twill, definition of. iii. 321 
Two vest fittings in ttying-on gentlemen's 
garments, i. 210 
Two-ply, definition of, iii. jax 
Two-way style overcoat collar, gentleman's, 
i. 167 

Ulster overcoat, drafting, wholesale trade, 

iii. 25 

Umbrella silk, definition of, iii. 322 
Urns, definition of, iii. 322 
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Umsesi definitioo of, iii. 322 
Umsic* definition of, iii. 322 
Unbleached cloths, definition of, iii. 322 
Uncertificated Junior Officers, Mercantile 
Marine, rank distinction on cuffs, 

ii. 217 

Uncertificatcd En^^neer, Mercantile Marine, 
rank distinction on cuffs, ii. 217 
Uncertificated Refrigerating Engineer. Mer- 
cantile Marine, rank distinction on 
cuffs, ii. 217 

Underwear, hosiery, and dressing gowns, 

iii. iTO 

Association of Knit Underwear Manu< 
facturers of America, hosiery dimen- 
sions, iii. 1T2 
branded goods, iii, 
dressing gowns, iii. 114 
Jersey material for, iii. ixi 
men's hosiery, iii. in 
men's undergarments, lii. rii 
N.O.A. standard for underwear 
measurements, ui. 113 
National Association of Outfitting, 
iii. ri2 

pull-overs, iii 113 
scarves, iii. 1 1 3 

^b'nda^d hosiery mea‘5urements, iii. 112 
trousers, underwear, standard measuie- 
nients of, in, 113 
underwear, definition of, iii. in 
underwear and hosiery, iii, no 
vests. standard measurementb of, 
hi. 112 

Uniforms, Arxny, 11. 129 
Naval, ii. 181 
Royal Air Force, ii. 260 

(se$ also ChaplSiUis,^ drcsb for the 
fighting services) 

Union, definition of, iii. 322 
Units of division (human body), i. 27 
Upland cotton, definition of, iii. 322 
Upturn, definition of, ni. 322 
Useful guide to male figures, i. 33 

Valenciennes, definition of. iii. 323 
Valenciennes lace, definition of, lii. 2O7 
Valentia, definition of, hi. 323 
Vanduara yam, definition of, iii. 323 
Vanishing stripes, definition of. iii. 323 
Variations from the normal draft in gentle- 
men's garments, i 204 
cutting in outfitting trade, iii. 132 
diagrams of. i. 205 
erect figure, 1. 205 

short neck and square shoulders, i. 204 
short stocky figure, i. 206 
stooping figure, 1. 204 
Vellamen collar, in. 100 
Velour, definition of, iii. 323 
Velour, wool, definition of, lii. 323 
Velours, head- wear, iii. 119 
Velvet, definition of. iii. 323 
Lyons, iii. 323 
panne, iii. 323 
reetoiing pile of, hi. 240 


transparent, iii. 323 
spots and stain removal from, Ui. 2)9 
Velvet court dress, ii. 22 
breeches, ii. 22 
buttons, ii. 22 
coal. ii. 22 
hat, ii. 22 
hose, ii. 22 

neckties and gloves, ii. 22 
old style, li. 46 
present style, ii, 
shoes, ii. 22 
sword, li. 22 
sword-belt, li. 22 
waistcoat, 11 22 
wearing of insignia with, li. 65 
Velvet finish, definition of, iii. 323 
Velveteen, definition of, iii. 323 
Venetian, definition of, iii. 323 
Venire lace, definition of, iii. 288 
Verona serge, definition of, iii. 324 
Vests, Scottish evening dress, gentlemeai's, 

ii. 30 

standard measurements of. iii. ii..* 
Vestments, Advent, li. 2 
Christmas, ii. 2 

Good Friday and for the dead, ii. 2 
I^nt, for, ii. 2 

Pentecost and Saints who were martyr^, 
n 2 

Saints who were not martyrs, ii. 2 
Sundays (ordinary) of the year, u 2 
used in churches, colours of, 11 2 
Vice-Admiral, distinction marks of rank, 
II. 185 

Viitona Cross, method of wearing at 
public functions, 11. O9 
Vicuna, definition of, 111. 324 
Vicuna cloth, dehniticm of, in. 32^ 

Vigogne yarns (angola yams), definition ot. 

iii. 244 

Virgin wool, definition of. in. 328 

W.A.A. • — set. Women'.s Auxiliary Air 
Force 

W.R N S —see Women’s Royal Naval 
Service 

Wadding, definition of. iii. 32s 
Wadding pick, definition uf, ni. 32^ 
Wadmol. definition of, in. 

Waffle cloth, definition of, 111. 325 
Waist suppression, 1. 17 

doll ole breasted reefer jacket, notes on 
i. 100 

Wai^Jtband, definition of, iii. 325 

gentlemen’s trousers, inlays and turn- 
ings of i. 201 

Waistcoats, alterations- -see Alterations, 
gentlemen's garments, cause and cure 
balance of cutting, i. 15 
boys (8 years), cutting, ii 156 
country, correct dress, gentlemen, u. 4a 
court dress, ii 46 

cutting— see Waistcoats (or vests) cut- 
ting gentlemen s 
dinner clothes* ii. 40 
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Waistcoats—^ofi rtnued 

formal morning dress, ii. 41 
inlays and turnings of back. i. 200 
ladies, cutting, ii. qS 
making gentlemen's — sse Making 
gentleman's waistcoat 
marking up after the fitting, i. 218 
naval officers — see Waistcoats, naval 
officers, regulations for 
new style service dress wear, R.A.F. 
officer, ii. 264 

standard inlays and turnings of fore- 
part, i. 200 

trying-on preparations, i. 207 
velvet court dress, gentleman's, ii. 22 
wholesale grading, iii. 54 
wholesale trade, drafting, iii. 19 
Waistcoats, naval officers, regulations for, 

ii. 215 

evening, blue, ii. 215 
evening, white, ii. 215 
morning, ii. 215 

Waistcoats (or vests), cutting gentlemen's, 
i. 74 

basis of construction, i. 74 
corpulent figures, for, i. 173 
double-breasted with laid-on collar, i. 82 
evening dress, i. 85 
fancy waistcoat, design for, i. 88 
sleeved, i. 91 

standard single-breasted no-collar type, 
i. 78 

supplementary measures, application of, 
1. 76 

Wale, definition of, iii. 325 
Wall mirrors, man's shop, iii. 174 
Wampen method of waist suppression, i. ig 
Wardmaster, Royal Navy, distinction marks 
of branch, ii. 186 
Warp, definition of, iii. 325 
Warp knitting, definition of, iii. 325 
Warp pile, definition of, ii. 325 
Warp printing, definition of, iii. 328 
Warping, definition of, iii. 325 
Warrant Officer, Naval, distinction marks 
of rank, ii. 186 

Washing goods, definition of, iii. 325 
Watch coat (naval warm), ii. 188. 209 
Water-repellent staple fibre, definition of, 

iii. 326 

Watering, definition of. iii. 325 
Waterproof coat, naval officers, ii. 1S9 
Waterproofing, definition of. iii. 323 
woollen cloth, iii. 240 
Wearing of insignia, ii. 58 

Badge of the 4th alfid 5th classes 
(Officer or Member), li. 64 
cloth court dress, wearing of iasignia 
with — see Wearing of insignia with 
velvet court dress, etc. 

Dames Grand Cross, i. 62 
Distinguished Service Order, ii. 64 
evening dress, wearing with. ii. 65, 66 
Imperial f^ervice Orw, ii- 64 
Insignia of the |st class (Knight 


Grand Cross or Knight Grand Com- 
mander), ii. 61 

Insignia of the 2nd class (Knight 
Commander), ii. 62 

Insignia of 3rd class (Companion or 
Commander), ii. 64 

Knight possessing two or more Orders, 
wearing of riband and collars, i. 62 
Knights Bachelor Badge, weanng with 
stars of an Order, ii. 62 
Knights Grand Cross, nbands and neck 
badges with evening dress, li. 67 
ladi(‘S. Badge affixed to bow. 4th and 
5th classes (Officer or Member), 
ii. 64 

ladies, when men wear levee or full 
dress, ii. 67 

method of wearing riband of Orders, 
decorations, and medals, ii. O9 
miniature decorations and medals, 
ii. 65 

morning dress, method of wearing with, 
ii. 68 

Most Ancient and Noble Order of the 
Thistle (K.T.). ii. 58 
Most Distinguished Order of St. Michael 
and St. George, G.C.M.G.. K.C.M.G., 
or C.M.G., 11. 60 

Most Eminent Order of the Indian 
Empire, G.C.I.E., K.C.I.E., or 

C.I.E., ii. 60 

Most Exalted Order of the Star of 
India. G.C.S.I., KC.S.l., or C.S.I.. 
ii. 60 

Most Excellent Order of the British 
Empire (Military and Civil), G.B.E., 
K.B.K., D.B,K*^O.B.E.. or M.B.E., 
ii. 61 

Most Honourable Order of the Bath 
(Military and Civil), G.C.B., K.C.B., 
or C.B., ii. 60 

Most Illustrious Order of St. Patrick 
(K.P.), ii. 60 

Most Noble Order of the Garter (K.G.), 
ii. 58 

neck badge, wearing of more than one 
by possessors of more than one Order, 
instructions for, 11. 58 
Order of Companion of Honour (C.II.), 
li. 61 

Order of Companion of Honour, 
riband with badge attached, li. 64 
Order of Crown of India, li. 64 
Order of Merit (O.M ). ii. 64 
Order of Merit (O.M., Military and 
Civil), ii. 60 

position in which Insignia of difierent 
Orders should be worn together, 
diagram, ii. 59 

position in which insignia should be 
worn, diagram, ii. 63 
public functions, method of wearing 
insignia at, ii. 68 

regulations as to wearing of the 
insignia of the various Orders with 
full dress and levee dress, ii. 58 
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Weanng of insignia — continued 

Royal Vic tonan Order, G C VO, 
K C V O.. or C V O , Royal Vic- 
tonan chain of, 11 60 
velvet court drtvs, cloth court dress, 
and alternative dress, wearing of 
insignii with bee Wearing of insig- 
nia witli vel\»t court dress, etc 
Wealing of insignia with velvet court dress, 
cloth court drcas, and altci native 
dress Ji 65 

Badge cf O M and C H , 11 66 
full sizi war ni^dils, n 66 
me rills, u 65 
nuk l>adges, 11 65 
ncH-k riband, 11 66 
ribands, 11 65 

velvet couit dlls'- old stylr , ii 66 
Weasrl definition of, ni ^26 
W^’eavo dchintinn ot, in -I’O 
VVefliTcffi dilimlinn oi, in J26 
Weight of cloth 111 iV) 

Weighting, dcfinibon of, 111 jzb 
WelJfiK facilities fictory. 111 6 
Well built t\pt of mile tiguu , i J2 
Welsh wool tabius. dciinition of, in ^26 
Welt definition of 111 ^26 

West hnd cellars ni lou 
W'est J 1 j< 1 models gentlemen’s gan^'ents, 
1 f>2 

DP oefei luket 1 269 
e \ I I'lng diiss eoit 1 271 
SB lounge lukct, 1 26/ 

S H waistcoat, 1 26^ 
slf e ve sj deni, 1 274 
tiouseis 1 26 -j 

West of hngland cloths, dehintion of, 
111 ^26 

' Westerott' ( Kegd d^ti tion of lu 526 
What tiilors should know about woollens 
ui 212 

Angola in cloth in 21Q 
artitidil silk in cloth manufavtuie 
in 2 T9 

InsK pnnr iple of cloth structure 
111 221 

Ixjtany woe 1 iii 216 
eh(\iot wool, 111 216 

lIuIIi setting, and its relation to weight, 
111 22 j 

cloth shrinking 111 22; 
e timpound cloth structure in relation 
to we'ight, in iz’s 

cotton in cloth m inuXaetiirc, ni 219 

t ross band twine' in 221 

Cl OSS-bred wools, 111 *16 

dcmi lustres wool, 111 216 

double shrunk in 227 

downs wc>ol 111 2r() 

elistKily in wool 111 21 ^ 

felting property of w(K>1, 111 214 

gaberdine cloth, in Z 2 \ 

guaranteed shrunk in 227 

left-hand twine in 221 

loading or weighting of cloth in 227 

London ^hiunk, 111 227 


lustre wrools. ui 21O 
xnenno wool, 111. 216 
mejuntain quality, ni 216 
mungo wool, m 218 
open brand twine, 111 221 

other materials ustel in < lejth manu- 
facture, 111 218 
plain weave of cloth m 222 
nght hand tw me 111 221 
Saxony wool, 111 216 
shoeldy wool in 218 
silk m cloth manufacture, lu 2ig 
ty|)es of wool thread strurtim 111 219 
wCK)l, structure ami chirietcnstics. 
ui 213 

wool and moisture, 111 214 
wool ' quality, 111 215 
wool substitutes, ni 217 
wcx>llen yirn eonstnutif'D, in 219 
worsted vani construe tion, in 220 
W'heel piece dninilion of in 326 
Whip, definition of, in 326 
Whipcord, eltlmition of in ^26 
W^hipping the rat jlcfinition of ni ^27 
White breeches c kaning in -pj 
While t ;a* naval olheir s n *00 
ehagnrn for n 201 
drafting, instruction'* for, u 200 
Midshipm'in r 200 
Nav il ( uie n 200 
S|>ecific ilions (all ufficeia) n .00 
when woin n 200 
White good*- <lefmition of in ^27 
White stiff cellar'* ni n;2 
White nav 11 ofht e i s n guhnons 

lor 11 215 
laced 11 21-) 
plain, 11 2 Is 

White tunic tficei s n 197 

ehagram, n 

drafting m-truclioii" for 11 19/ 

Midshipman n 197 
>la il Cadeti 11 197 
wh' « we'm 11 107 
White w iislcoU eUamnp in 

evening dress gentlenun u 
! Who buk stvlc ol single brtaste t loose- 
hanging gentleman s e vt tlo it 1 148 

W’hole'sale trade in i 

draiurg ot garments- -.et Drafting of 
gaimcnt*- wholesale tiade 
geiitleimn s ski ing garments — '^ki- 
gnments gentlemen *5, whole 
sale trade 

grading genUemen's garments 
Giadmg gentlemens gainunts, 

wholesale tride 

grading ides girinents — ^te Gruling, 
ladu > garments whole'^ale trade 
introductory, lu i 
ladies leather garment s, in t)o 
Iivs or economy in cutting— see Levs or 
economy m cutting w Hole sale trade 
outfitting, cutting garments — see 

Cutting vaiious garments, outfitting 
outfitting, head wear, lu 116 
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Wholesale trade, drafting of garments, iii. 8 
skeleton system for coats and diagrams, 
iii. 8 

Wholesale trade introductory, iii. 1 

'‘city** t3rpo of model, definition of, 
iii. 3 

"coun^** type of model, definition 
of, iii. 3 

cutting and styling of garments, iii. 3 
extra stouts,*' definition of. iii. 3 
'* long stouts,** definition of, iii. 3 
"longs,** definition of, iii. 3 
making-up in factory, iii. 4 
** portly,^’ definition of, iii. 3 
"regulars," definition of, iii. 3 
" short stouts," definition of, iii. 3 
speed, efficiency, and quality, iii. z 
" shorts,** definition of, iii. 3 
"standard ** type of model, definition 
of, iii, 3 

"stouts,** definition of. iii. 3 
welfare ifacilities (factory), iii. 6 
work of the clesi^er, iii. 3 
Wife problem (salesmanship), iii. 181 
Wigan, definition of, iii. 327 
Wincey, definition of. iii. 327 
Winding, definition of, iii. 327 
Window floor material and lobby surface, 
man's shop. 111. 170 
Window lighting, man*s shop, iii. 171 
Window publicity, iii- 187 
Windows, shop— sse Worth-while windows 
Wings, definition of, iii. 327 
Witney, definition of. iii. 327 
Women's Auxiliary Air Force, dress skirt, 
ii. 276 

dress skirt, officer's, ii. 276 
greatcoat, ii. 275 
greatcoat, officer's, ii. 275 
service dress jacket, ii. 272 
Women's Royal flaval Service, dre.ss skirt, 
ii. 22T 

greatcoat, ii. 223 

service dress reefer jacket, ii. 218 
Wood pulp, definition of, iii. 327 
Wool, definition of, iii. 327 
alpaca, iii. 327 
and moisture, iii. 214 
angora, iii. 327 
botany, iii. 327 
Cashmere, iii. 327 
combing, iii. 327 
elasticity and wool, iii. 214 
felting properties of, iii. 214 
kemp, lii. 327 
lamb's, iii. 327 
merino, iii. 327 


Shetland, iii. 327 
shoddy, iii. 327 

structure and character, iii. 213 
top, iii. 328 
virgin, iii. 328 
Wool and moisture, iii. 214 
Wool "quality," iii. 215 
Wool sul^titutes, iii. 217 
Wool thread structure, types of. iii. 219 
Wool weft, definition of. iii. 327 
Woollen fabric, definition of. iii. 328 
Woollen gloves, iii. 123 
Woollen Merchants Development Comply 
Ltd., financially assisted training 
scheme of. i- 13 

Woollen yam. definition of, iii. 328 
Woollen yam construction, iii. 219 
Woollens — see W'hat tailors should know 
about \vcH*»llens 

Work of designer in wholesale trade, iii. 3 
Workroom, lighting, iii. JOi 
Worsted fabric, definition of, iii. 328 
Worsted yarn, definition of, iii. 328 
Worsted yam construe tion. woollen goods, 
iii. 221 

Worth-while windows, iii. 182 
balance and layout, iii. 184 
colour in display, iii. x86 
display fittings, hi. 189 
enlarged photograph, iii. 188 
fresh price tickets, iii. 188 
how to make basic folds and pleats, 
iii. 183 

layout and lorality, iii. 185 
personality and thematic treatment, 
iii. 185 

purpo.se of display ^iii. 182 
showing ladies' wear, lii. T90 
showing " R.M.s", in 
some thematic variations, iii. 185 
summing-up, iii. iqo 
trend towaras simplicity, iii. 182 
use of models, iii. 189 
useful tip, iii, 185 
window publicity, iii, 187 


Yachting, correct dress, gentleman's, li 4^ 
Yam, definition of, iii. 329 ^ 

Yam nurab»*rs, definition of, iii. 
Yam-dyed, definition of, ni. 32*; 


" Z " twist, definition of. iii. 330 
Zein, definition of, iii. 330 
Zephyr, definition of, lii. 330 
Zibcline, definition of, iii. 330 



